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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


Since  the  publication  of  the  Official 
Roster  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  a  number  of  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  lists  of  members  and  among 
the  active  workers  of  the  Association. 

The  most  tragic  of  these  changes  was 
that  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  M.  E. 
Haggerty,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Haggerty  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Minneapolis  on  October  6,  1937.  A 
memorial  resolution  for  him  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Other  men  who  vacated  certain  offices 
in  the  Association  include:  Mr.  O.  F. 
Patterson  of  the  Illinois  State  Commit¬ 
tee,  moved  to  Wakefield,  Michigan;  Dr. 
Harl  R.  Douglass,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Curricula,  moved  to 
North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  L.  N.  Mc¬ 
Whorter  of  Minneapolis,  resigned  from 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

REHMUS  FOR  RYAN 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan, 
formerly  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  High  School,  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  early  last  fall  in  order  to  accept 
the  position  of  Director  of  Integration 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  membership  of  the 


North  Central  Association  Executive 
Committee.  To  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Dr.  Ryan,  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  held  October  23,  1937, 
elected  Mr.  Paul  A.  Rehmus,  Principal 
of  the  Grosse  Pointe  High  School, 
Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan.  Formerly  Mr. 
Rehmus  was  principal  of  the  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  High  School,  but  last 
year  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  that 
school  and  was  devoting  his  time  to  vis¬ 
iting  schools  in  the  interests  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards. 

REVISED  COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  October  Quarterly  carried  the 
list  of  standing  committees — both  for 
the  Association  and  for  the  several  Com¬ 
missions.  Unfortunately  the  list  relating 
to  the  Commission  of  Secondary  Schools 
was  somewhat  incorrect.  In  consequence 
the  various  committees  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  are  again  reprinted  here  with 
such  corrections  as  were  needed. 

I.  Committee  on  Blanks 

W.  E.  McVey,  Illinois  (1940),  Chairman; 
Rau>h  Stinson,  Secretary,  Kansas  (1939) ; 
B.  C.  B.  Tighx,  North  Dakota  (1938) ; 
H.  E.  Flynn,  Minnesota  (1938). 

3.  Committee  on  Standards 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Minnesota,  Chairman 
(1940);  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Nebraska 
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(1938);  H.  G.  Hotz,  Arkansas  (i939); 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  Illinois  (1938);  C.  E. 
Pence,  Illinois  (1938);  A.  J.  Gibson, 
West  Virginia  (1939);  John  Run,  Mis¬ 
souri  (1940). 

3.  Committee  on  Experimentation  and  Special 
Studies 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  Chairman,  Wyoming 
(1940) ;  M.  R.  Owens,  Arkansas  0939) ; 
O.  K.  Garretson,  Arizona  (1940);  F.  L. 
Hunt,  Indiana  (1939);  C.  W.  Boardman, 
Minnesota  (1938) ;  F.  W.  Stemple,  West 
Virginia  (1938). 

4.  Committee  on  Library 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Missouri,  Chairman; 
Douglass  Waples,  Illinois;  G.  H.  Reavis, 
Ohio ;  Ross  N.  Young,  Minnesota. 

S-  Special  Committee  on  Study  of  Standards 
George  E.  Carrothers,  Michigan,  Chair¬ 
man;  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana;  C. 
R.  Maxwell,  Wyoming;  E.  E.  Morley, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio;  M.  R.  Owens, 
Arkansas. 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 

President  McComb  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  men  as  the  fra¬ 
ternal  delegates  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  other  regional  accrediting  associ¬ 
ations. 

(a)  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb, 
Principal,  Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Indiana. 

(b)  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools — ^John  Munson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Yp>si- 
lanti,  Michigan. 

(c)  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools — H.  D.  Trimble,  As¬ 
sistant  High  School  Visitor,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  President  McComb  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  to  serve  as  nom¬ 
inating  committee  for  the  officers  for 
1938-1939. 

L.  A.  PiTTENCER,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  Chairman. 

J.  B.  Edmonson,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan. 


G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La- 
Grange,  Illinois. 

W.  E.  McVey,  Superintendent,  Thornton 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Harvey,  Illinois. 

M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

MELVIN  EVERETT  HAGGERTY 

Melvin  Everett  Haggerty  was  bom  in 
Indiana  on  January  17,  1875,  and  died 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  October 
6,  1937.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  and  did 
his  college  and  graduate  work  in  the 
Indiana,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  univer¬ 
sities.  In  the  last  institution  he  came 
under  the  instruction  of  William  James 
whose  influence  was  reflected  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Haggerty’s 
career. 

Few  men  in  educational  work  have 
had  as  varied  expeiences  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Dean  Haggerty.  He  not  only  had 
public  school  and  university  teaching 
experience  but  he  was  identified  with  a 
number  of  school  surveys.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  Virginia  survey  of 
1919,  the  North  Carolina  survey  of 
1920  and  the  Rural  School  Survey  of 
New  York  State  in  1921.  In  each  of 
these  studies  he  was  respionsible  for  the 
work  in  educational  measurement.  At 
the  University  of  Minnesota  he  rendered 
a  distinctive  service  to  higher  education 
through  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Research  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  identified  through  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office  with  the  reeducation  of  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers.  He  began  his  duties  as  a 
Major  of  the  Sanitary  Corps  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1918,  and  was  retired  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  R.  C.  in 
March,  1919. 

He  was  a  Fellow  in  the  A.A.A.S.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St. 
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Catherine’s  College,  and  held  member¬ 
ship  in  the  following  honorary  societies: 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  Kappa  Phi  Kappa.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  and  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  members  of  the  last  organ¬ 
ization  are  under  heavy  obligation  to 
him  for  the  service  he  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  revision  of  standards 
for  higher  institutions.  As  a  result  of  this 


study  seven  monographs  were  issued  and 
his  name  appears  on  three  as  an  author 
of  them.  He  was  joint  author  with  Dr. 
Zook  of  “Principles  of  Accrediting 
Higher  Institutions,”  and  sole  author  of 
the  ones  bearing  the  titles,  “Faculty” 
and  “Educational  Program.” 

Seldom  is  it  given  to  one  to  partici¬ 
pate  so  widely  and  effectively  in  such  a 
range  of  educational  problems  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Dr.  Haggerty.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  of  a  high  order.  His 
advice  and  leadership  will  be  greatly 
missed,  not  only  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  but  throughout  the  country. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY^ 


Rev.  George  Johnson 
Catholic  University  of  America 


Forty  years  is  but  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  yet  one  recalls  with 
a  bit  of  a  shock  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  there  was  scarcely  anyone  who 
could  read  the  portents  or  seemed  to 
have  any  inkling  of  all  that  has  happened 
from  then  until  now.  Prophets  of  gloom 
were  not  popular  in  those  days,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  land  all  eyes  were  focused 
on  a  sun  that  seemed  to  be  rising  unto 
a  day  of  perennial  prosperity.  Society 
had  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  of  progress.  The  history  books 
told  the  story  with  such  pat  assurance. 
Man  had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  the 
past.  The  renaissance  was  the  victory  of 
the  natural  over  the  sujjematural;  the 
reformation  was  the  victory  of  the  free 
^irit  of  man  over  ecclesiastical  domina¬ 
tion;  the  enlightenment  was  the  victory 
of  reason  over  revelation.  Out  of  these 
successive  victories  had  blossomed  the 
industrial  revolution  and  democracy. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  these  two  forces 
were  moving  forward,  transforming  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  building  a  new 
paradise.  Today  most  of  us  realize  that 
it  was  a  fool’s  paradise. 

The  Great  War  and  its  frightful  after- 
math  of  economic  and  social  ruin  have 
caused  most  thinking  men  to  question 
very  seriously  some  of  the  postulates  that 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  for 
granted.  Among  other  things  they  are 
making  an  attempt  to  think  through  once 
more  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  group.  They  are 
asking  themselves  how  and  under  what 
conditions  individual  welfare  makes  for 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association 
April  g,  1937. — The  Editob. 


group  welfare  and  vice  versa.  They  no 
longer  are  quite  so  sure  that  if  we  give 
free  play  to  individual  initiative  in  the 
economic  field  that  somehow  or  other 
economic  security  will  become  the  por¬ 
tion  of  all  of  us.  At  the  same  time  they 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  what  will 
happen  to  the  individual,  socially,  politi¬ 
cally  and  economically,  once  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  has  no  meaning  save  as 
a  member  of  the  group.  Political  solu¬ 
tions  emerge  and  clamor  for  attention, 
and  often  they  are  based  on  ideologies 
that  carry  the  controversy  deep  into  the 
domain  of  metaphysics.  All  of  us  stand 
in  constant  dread  lest  sober  thought  yield 
place  to  bitter  controversy  and  lest  be¬ 
fore  we  realize  it  the  whole  matter  wiU 
be  proposed  to  the  cruel  and  futile  ad¬ 
judication  of  war. 

Every  true  American  is  convinced  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  relation  to  the  group  and  the 
group’s  relation  to  the  individual  can  be 
found  in  democracy,  and  that  we  have 
little  to  learn  from  systems  alien  to  our 
own.  The  founders  of  our  nation  made 
their  act  of  faith  in  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  and  that 
among  these  is  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  faith 
we,  their  descendants,  share  with  them. 
We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  whom  sovereignty  in 
this  nation  is  vested,  will  find  a  way 
through  democratic  methods  to  insure 
that  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land  will  have  at  least  that  minimum  of 
economic  and  social  security  which  is 
necessary  if  he  is  to  lead  a  life  that 
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corresponds  to  his  dignity  as  a  human 
being. 

True,  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  he  does  require  bread  to  live. 
The  spiritual  part  of  us  is  bound  up  with 
the  material;  if  we  have  a  soul,  we  also 
have  a  body.  Our  quest  as  human  beings 
should  ever  be  for  the  higher  things,  for 
the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Yet 
there  is  little  h(^  of  our  achieving  them 
if  we  are  obsessed  with  the  dread  of 
tomorrow’s  hunger  and  a  homeless, 
helpless  future.  Multitudes  followed  the 
Saviour  out  into  the  wilderness  and  after 
they  had  been  with  Him  all  the  day  long 
He  had  compassion  on  them.  Since  early 
mom  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  and 
He  feared  lest  they  might  faint  by  the 
way  after  He  had  dismissed  them.  So  He 
wrought  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  and  every 
man  ate  his  fill. 

In  the  development  of  modem  indus¬ 
trial  civilization  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  human  values.  Life  has  be¬ 
come  progressively  mechanized,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  men  are  forced 
to  live  have  all  too  frequently  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  safeguarding  their 
essential  dignity.  They  have  been  up¬ 
rooted,  so  to  speak,  and  become  as  chaff 
before  the  wind  of  industrial  progress. 
Home  becomes  a  place,  just  any  place, 
and  is  no  longer  a  mode  of  living.  The 
workingman  has  lost  the  protection  of 
the  tools  he  once  owned  and  has  himself 
become  the  tool  of  the  machine.  People 
invest  their  savings  in  great  corporations, 
only  to  lose  control  of  what  they  own, 
and  private  property  in  the  traditional 
sense  disappears.  For  millions  of  people 
there  is  no  vision  of  peace  and  content 
in  the  evening  of  life’s  long  day. 

Here  is  a  crisis  in  the  face  of  which 
any  one  of  us  as  an  individual  is  help¬ 
less,  and  which  can  only  be  met  by  cor¬ 
porate  social  action.  By  nature  we  are 
social  beings  and  are  not  sufficient  unto 


ourselves.  We  cannot  exist  without  soci¬ 
ety  nor  attain  to  that  perfection  of  life 
of  which  we  are  capable  except  in  and 
through  the  group. 

We  express  our  corporate  will  through 
Government,  through  the  State.  It  an¬ 
swers  our  need  for  unity  and  security 
and  it  accomplishes  for  each  one  of  us 
what  we  are  incapable  of  accomplishing 
on  our  own.  Its  end  and  purpose  is  the 
common  good,  the  establishment  of  that 
kind  of  order  which  will  enable  indi¬ 
vidual  men  and  women  to  find  happiness 
in  the  constant  improvement  of  their 
better  selves. 

The  individual  does  not  exist  for  the 
State.  He  has  rights  and  prerogatives 
that  belong  to  him  by  nature  and  are 
not  the  gift  of  Government.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  protect  these 
prior  human  rights  and  to  frame  its  laws 
in  accordance  with  them.  The  moment 
that  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good  adopts  measures  that  deprive 
men  and  women  of  anything  that  belongs 
to  them  as  human  beings  it  sets  its  feet 
in  the  path  that  leads  to  misery  and  ruin. 
That  is  why  there  can  never  be  any 
promise  of  ultimate  security  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  totalitarian  State. 

Promise  of  security  and  happiness 
there  is,  however,  when  political  action 
squares  with  the  principle  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people.  Our  nation  today  seems 
to  be  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  mere 
social  and  economic  drift  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  and  that  where  voluntary 
measures  fail  or  prove  inadequate  the 
Government  must  step  in.  The  fact 
that  dictators  scoff  at  democracy  for  its 
clumsy  ineffectiveness  concerns  us  not 
at  all.  We  have  faith  that  a  nation  of 
free  people,  consecrated  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  jealous  for  the  preservation 
of  fundamental  human  rights,  can  and 
will  discover  instrumentalities  for  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  its  citizens  that  abundance 
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of  life  and  that  freedom  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  their  Creator  intended 
them  to  have. 

Where  dictatorship  depends  on  the 
prestige  of  the  ruler  and  upon  instru¬ 
ments  of  coercion,  democracy  depends 
upon  education.  Because  the  American 
people  realized  from  the  beginning  of 
their  history  that  religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  are  necessary  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  never  faltered  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  schools  and  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  They  have 
fought  to  keep  these  schools  free  from 
political  domination,  because  they  knew 
that  if  freedom  were  to  survive,  truth 
must  prevail.  In  classroom,  lecture  hall 
and  laboratory  the  spirit  of  America  has 
been  nurtured,  and  because  the  sound  of 
the  school  bell  and  not  the  rattle  of  the 
saber  has  echoed  through  the  land,  hope 
lives  today  in  American  hearts  and 
courage  and  faith  in  the  processes  of 
democratic  Government. 

Because  American  education  has  ever 
been  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  the  effectiveness 
of  democratic  institutions,  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  should  be  pondering  over  the 
problem  of  how  social  security  can  be 
guaranteed  in  the  American  way.  Its 
concern  is  not  with  the  political  aspects 
of  the  question.  It  realizes  that  first  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  the  solution  of  problems 
of  this  kind  must  always  be  more  or  less 
experimental  in  nature  and  that  contro¬ 
versy  over  ways  and  means  may  befog 
the  vision  of  ultimate  ends.  Education 
must  ever  preserve  its  long  range  view 
and  not  allow  itself  to  become  involved 
in  temporary  expediency.  Social  security 
in  this  land  will  not  be  established  today 
or  tomorrow,  or  perhaps  ever,  unless 
certain  changes  are  accomplished  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  that 
education  alone  can  effect. 

And  first  of  all  it  would  seem  to  me 


there  should  throb  in  the  soul  of  every 
American  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  as 
a  human  being.  That  must  always  be 
the  starting  point  for  any  valid  social 
action.  A  man  who  is  content  to  consider 
himself  just  a  cog  in  a  machine,  just  a 
meaningless  atom  in  the  universe  or,  in 
the  words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  “a  stir  in  the 
slime,  a  fuss  in  the  mud,  that  signifies 
nothing,”  must  think  of  social  security — 
if  he  thinks  of  it  at  all — in  an  utterly 
crass  and  selfish  fashion.  For  him  it  will 
be  something  to  achieve  for  himself  and 
not  to  share  with  others,  or  to  share  with 
others  only  as  a  means  of  self-protection. 
Human  rights  can  only  be  ap^preciated 
by  human  beings,  and  consequently  the 
first  obligation  of  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  develop  to  the  full  the  human 
potentialities  of  the  individual.  Our  phi¬ 
losophy  must  be  based  on  a  true  concept 
of  human  nature  and  human  destiny.  If 
it  stalls  with  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  man 
and  beast,  no  explanation  of  humanity 
save  one  rooted  and  founded  in  material¬ 
ism,  no  future  for  the  human  personality 
save  decay  and  death,  it  cannot  develop 
a  program  equal  to  the  demands  of 
democratic  society.  If  every  citizen  of 
our  nation  were  happily  circumstanced, 
socially  and  economically,  if  there  were 
no  unemployment  and  everyone  pos¬ 
sessed  more  of  this  world’s  goods  than 
he  needed  for  his  actual  wants,  if  the 
sick  and  the  aged  were  adequately  cared 
for  from  a  physical  point  of  view — and 
if  there  were  all  of  this,  and  no  more — 
there  would  be  no  happiness.  The  heart 
of  man  is  restless  until  it  rests  in  some¬ 
thing  above  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
There  are  hungers  in  the  depth  of  the 
soul  that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  bread 
and  circuses. 

In  a  very  special  way  is  it  the  function 
of  education  in  a  democracy  to  develop 
those  human  potentialities  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  kin  to  the  angels.  A  man 
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who  is  at  home  in  the  realm  of  noble 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  whose  soul  has 
beheld  the  unforgetable  vision  of  beauty, 
who  has  experienced  the  thrill  of  victory 
over  things  that  are  low  and  cheap  and 
tawdry,  and  who  in  the  service  of  truth 
has  borne  the  fetters  of  self-discipline, 
knows  what  it  is  to  live  a  happy  life. 

The  schools  are  frequently  charged 
with  neglecting  their  prime  function, 
which  is  an  intellectual  one,  and  allowing 
themselves  to  become  agencies  for  social 
service.  All  of  us  know  that  frequently 
they  have  little  choice  in  the  matter. 
There  are  needs  to  be  met,  and  other 
agencies  seem  to  be  inadequate.  In  the 
better  social  order  we  envisage  this  will 
not  be  true.  The  home  will  be  liberated 
from  the  bondage  that  now  enthralls  it, 
the  Church  will  be  in  a  position  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively,  and  by  the  same  token 
other  agencies  that  contribute  to  the  care 
of  youth  will  play  their  destined  role. 

Meanwhile,  however,  let  not  the  school 
forget  the  one  fundamental  reason  for  its 
existence.  Let  it  discover  and  energize 
the  full  cultural  value  of  every  activity 
that  it  assumes.  For  unless  it  performs 
this  intellectual  service  for  the  nation,  no 
other  agency  will.  The  result  would  be 
an  acceleration  of  that  downward  trend 
of  American  culture,  the  beginnings  of 
which  are  too  obvious  for  comfort. 

America’s  need  is  for  men  and  women 
capable  of  developing  the  full  resources 
of  their  own  personalities,  respecting 
themselves  because  they  have  discovered 
themselves  respectable.  Individuals  of 
this  description  do  not  readily  stoop  to 
things  that  are  unworthy,  because  they 
have  too  much  reverence  for  their  own 
dignity.  Better  times  await  the  coming 
of  better  men.  PerhajJS  we  have  been  too 
much  preoccupied  with  our  animal  ori¬ 
gins  and  the  memory  of  the  reign  of 
tooth  and  claw.  It  is  time  that  we  began 
to  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  if  we  walk  in 
the  spirit,  we  shall  be  free. 


He  whose  potentialities  as  a  human 
being  have  been  developed,  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
will  not  lead  his  life  apart  from  his  fellow 
man.  His  will  be  that  true  social  con¬ 
sciousness  which  might  better  be  called 
love.  The  affairs  of  his  neighbor  will  be 
as  important  to  him  as  his  own  affairs. 
His  will  be  the  true  humanitarianism — 
not  that  which  bestows  largess  to  satisfy 
an  overweening  ego,  but  rather  that 
which  labors  for  the  common  good  be¬ 
cause  it  identifies  the  common  good  with 
the  personal  good. 

Much  of  the  social  service  that  we  see 
round  about  us  at  the  present  time  is 
really  aggravating  the  ills  that  it  seeks 
to  cure.  It  lacks  intelligence  and  is  guided 
and  directed  too  much  by  emotion  and 
sentiment.  The  best  service  we  can  ren¬ 
der  to  those  who  are  underprivileged  is 
to  think  straight  about  their  lot  and  the 
causes  of  their  distress.  A  great  deal  of 
harm  has  been  done  in  this  world  by 
people  who  were  trying  to  do  good,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  plea  of  good  intention 
is  a  weak  excuse  for  having  made  coa- 
fusion  worse  confounded. 

Ability  to  think  straight,  to  form  sound 
judgments,  to  detect  sophistries,  and  not 
to  yield  to  emotionalism,  is  quite  essential 
to  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  social  reform.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  some  understanding  of  the 
causes  that  underlie  them  is  the  only  safe 
basis  for  the  elaboration  of  a  program 
for  social  security. 

If  we  graduate  into  life  men  and 
women  who  are  men  and  women,  who 
have  a  reverence  for  their  own  person¬ 
alities  and  a  consequent  conscience  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  man,  we 
are  educating  toward  social  security. 
Something  can  be  accomplished  by  law, 
something  by  coercion,  something  by 
propaganda,  something  by  sentimental 
appeal,  but  in  the  long  run  social  secur¬ 
ity  rests  upon  personal  integrity.  The 
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axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  the  great  fundamental  truth  about  man, 
of  selfish  individualism.  Mere  pruning  his  nature  and  his  destiny — and  will 
of  its  branches  with  the  instruments  of  have  the  courage  to  put  the  truth  to 
makeshift  expediency  and  face-saving  work  in  all  love  and  charity.  In  the 
palliatives  will  only  perpetuate  and  hands  of  such  a  generation  the  nation 
aggravate  the  evils  which  afflict  us.  may  approach  nearer  to  those  ideals  of 
America’s  plea  to  her  schools  is  for  a  freedom  and  justice  with  which  God  in¬ 
generation  that  will  know  the  truth —  ^ired  our  fathers. 


THIS  STANDARDIZATION  BUSINESS^ 
Charles  C.  Miltner,  C.S.C. 


Univeraty  of 

It  was  recently  said  of  education  that 
“the  trouble  is  not  with  teaching  or 
teachers,  which,  and  who,  can  be  re¬ 
formed.  It  is  basic.  It  is  standardization. 
Standardization  in  schools  unconsciously 
aims  at  the  same  thing  standardization 
in  a  factory  does — turning  out  a  uniform 
article.  As  minds,  unlike  buttons  or 
watches,  differ  infinitely,  the  unconscious 
aim  cannot  be  attained,  but  the  product 
can  be  cheapened  in  merit,  and  it  is.” 
(Bird  S.  Coler,  in  the  Commonweal, 
April  2,  1937).  Similar  statements,  and 
by  men  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Coler,  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  They  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  standardizing  activities 
of  this  Association  which  undoubtedly 
believes  that  education  can  be  improved 
thereby.  I  propose  to  meet  this  challenge 
with  a  plain  and  brief  statement  of  the 
meaning,  the  genesis,  the  kinds,  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  results  of  standardization. 

Confusion  inevitably  arises  when  terms 
are  used  in  a  univocal  sense,  when  they 
should  be  employed  only  in  an  analogical 
sense.  As  there  are  analogies  between  a 
school  and  a  factory,  so  are  there  also 
between  a  material  standard,  such  as  a 
die,  a  mold  or  a  model,  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  standard,  such  as  we  have  had 
and  now  have.  But  a  school  is  not  a  fac¬ 
tory,  nor  does  an  educational  standard 
affect  the  products  of  education  in  the 
same  way  that  it  affects  shoes  of  a  given 
last  or  motor-cars  of  a  given  model. 

To  standardize  means  to  set  up  some 
natural  or  scientific  norm  or  criterion 
and  then  try  to  make  processes  or  results 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  8, 
1937. — ^The  Editor. 


Notre  Dame 

conform  to  it.  A  standard  clearly  implies 
something  that  is  judged  to  be  relatively 
perfect,  some  prototj^e  or  original,  con¬ 
formity  to  which  is  assumed  to  guarantee 
a  becoming  level  of  perfection  in  a  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  or  in  an  effect  produced. 
The  ultimate  purpose  therefore  of  the 
art  of  standardizing  is  to  introduce  into 
both  action  and  achievement  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  has  previously 
been  the  rule,  and  this  remains  true  even 
though  the  standard  be  not  perfectly  but 
only  partially  attained.  One  easily  recog¬ 
nizes  in  this  the  characteristics  of  an 
ideal,  for  despite  the  fact  that  one  may 
never  reach  it,  he  is,  none  the  less,  drawn 
onward  in  the  way  of  more  perfect  action, 
and  consequently  his  efforts  are  rewarded 
with  increasingly  more  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts.  Seen  in  this  light,  standardization 
is  nothing  more  than  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  achieve  the  best. 

Thus  the  best,  even  though  it  be  but 
the  best  under  prevalent  circumstances, 
functions  as  an  end  or  final  cause  of 
conduct,  for  it  means  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  ordering  of  action  to  a  defi¬ 
nitely  known  and  highly  desirable  goal 
of  achievement.  It  is  thus  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  all  rational  activity. 
Standardless  action  implies  lawless  ac¬ 
tion,  capriciousness,  random  movement. 
A  greater  obstacle  to  progress  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Standardization 
then  appears  to  be  that  exercise  of  the 
virtue  of  prudence  whereby  one  formu¬ 
lates  on  a  priori  grounds  or  discovers 
by  experiment  some  relatively  perfect 
method  of  conducting  an  enterprise  so 
as  to  produce  an  effect  having  the  fewest 
possible  impierfections. 
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Now  men  do  desire  to  do  things  well, 
even  if  they  decide  to  do  what  is  wrong. 
They  do  desire  to  improve  their  tech¬ 
niques,  to  economize  their  efforts,  to 
exercise  their  artistic  talents,  to  achieve 
perfection  as  well  as  distinction.  And  we 
need  go  no  further  than  this  to  find  the 
origin  of  the  imp>etus  to  standardize. 
Most  modes  of  activity,  when  exercised 
for  a  given  time,  tend  to  become  monot¬ 
onous  and  so  irritating.  The  very  effort 
to  escape  this  irritation  initiates  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  change  and  improvement.  Pessi¬ 
mism  is  in  this  sense  the  only  safeguard 
against  stagnation.  Progress  is  largely 
due  to  criticism  which  becomes  more 
outspoken  as  civilized  life  becomes  more 
complex  and  rivalries  multiply  and  deepen 
in  intensity.  The  result,  as  the  history  of 
the  development  of  any  social  institution, 
of  any  craft  or  trade,  of  science  itself 
and  of  art  shows,  has  been  the  successive 
adoption  of  better  standards  of  action, 
of  producti(Mi,  so  that  the  ease  and  the 
economy  with  which  a  thing  is  produced 
are  increased,  while  the  quality  of  the 
product,  generally  speaking,  is  perfected. 
Standardization  then  originates  in  the 
natural  and  laudable  desire  of  serious 
men  to  improve  both  the  processes  by 
which  they  produce  and  the  quality  of 
the  things  produced.  It  is  stimulated  by 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  intensified  by 
rivalry  and  competition  and  kept  alive 
and  active  by  the  presence  of  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  incident  to  our  complex 
social  life. 

Whether  one  acts  in  an  individual  or 
social  capacity,  there  are  standards  and 
the  need  of  standardization  for  both 
tyijes  of  action.  Men  often  do  well,  but 
rarely  their  best;  both  the  optimum  and 
the  maximum  lie  outside  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  endeavor.  Fortunately,  neither 
is  commanded  by  any  law.  Yet  in  both 
orders  a  minimum  standard  is  set.  Not 
all  are  bound  to  follow  the  counsels;  it 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  commandments. 


So  also  in  the  civil  order.  What  our  laws 
do  is  little  more  than  set  a  minimum 
standard.  They  curtail  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  personal  liberty  in  view  of  their 
function  of  procuring  the  common  good. 
Even  so,  they  standardize  both  individual 
and  social  activity.  Without  such  mini¬ 
mum  standards,  individual  malice  or  ca¬ 
price  or  sloth  or  ignorance  would  soon 
bring  about  an  intolerable  condition. 
With  them,  not  only  is  a  certain  degree 
of  ordered  social  life  possible,  but  the 
very  conditions  requisite  for  every  higher 
achievement  are  created  and  maintained. 

What  we  do  is  subject  to  both  quanti¬ 
tative  and  qualitative  measurements,  and 
since  standards  are  measures  of  things, 
they  may  be  and  are,  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative.  Yet,  like  the  deduc¬ 
tive  and  inductive  methods  of  thinking, 
neither  can  be  employed  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  other.  For  numbers  in 
measurements  are  used  either  to  desig¬ 
nate  degrees  of  excellence,  as  when  one 
gives  a  grade  of  8o  per  cent,  or  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  integrity  or  fulness  of  being  or 
{>erfection  which  a  thing  must  have  in 
order  to  conform  to  type  or  standard. 
Thus  even  in  measuring  the  moral  or 
academic  perfection  of  human  actions 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  are 
complementary  one  to  the  other. 

I  have  already  mentioned  minimum 
standards,  that  is,  levels  of  perfection 
in  methods,  processes,  instruments,  or 
results  recognized  a  priori  or  through 
experiment  as  generally  capable  of  being 
attained,  and  also  accepted  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  ideal,  failure  to  attain  which  would 
automatically  classify  such  processes  or 
results  as  undeserving  of  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Human  standards  or  standardi¬ 
zation  can  really  never  go  beyond  the 
minimum.  For,  since  the  possibility  of 
progress  cannot  be  excluded,  any  mini¬ 
mum  standard  may  in  the  course  of  time 
cease  to  be  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
actual  power  of  achievement  and  so 
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would  itself  need  to  be  elevated.  Failure 
to  do  this  would  obviously  render  such 
a  minimum  standard  not  only  useless 
but  also  positively  harmful.  It  would  set 
approval  upon  inferior  work.  Authors 
therefore  of  standardization  must  ever 
see  to  it  that  the  minimum  level  of 
acceptable  work  be  raised  in  strict  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  progress  made 
in  any  sphere  of  endeavor.  Minimum 
standards  are  therefore  not  Axed,  im¬ 
mutable,  and  unadjustable  norms  of 
perfection,  but  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
the  actual  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  prevail  at  any  given  time. 

In  answer  then  to  the  question;  Why 
standards?  we  say  that  it  is  to  make  men 
and  institutions  good,  as  the  function  of 
the  standardizer  is  to  make  them  good, 
as  good  as  possible  under  any  set  of 
circumstances,  and  so  to  suggest  and 
promote  the  means  for  their  constant 
improvement.  Only,  whereas  the  legisla¬ 
tor  lays  down  a  command  binding  us  to 
act,  the  standardizer  raises  up  a  concrete 
ideal  inviting  us  to  more  strenuous  effort 
and  nobler  achievement.  There  is  also 
the  negative  function  of  excluding  from 
popular  approval  or  patronage  the  men 
or  institutions  that  lack  the  degree  of 
excellence  which,  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  they  could  and  should  possess. 
But  the  negative  aspects  of  standardiza¬ 
tion,  while  undoubtedly  productive  of 
much  good — for  the  removal  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  clears  the  way  for  more  perfect 
action — is  of  lesser  importance  than  the 
positive  aspect,  or  the  stimulus  to  greater 
achievement. 

There  are  some  who  admit  this  as 
theory,  but  yet  who  complain  of  stand¬ 
ardization  on  the  grounds  of  its  effects. 
They  tell  us  that  it  does  not  do  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  One  may  of  course 
feel  genuine  sympathy  for  such  critics. 
They  would  probably  deserve  it  any¬ 
where.  For,  unfortunately,  no  human 
endeavor  is  without  its  short-comings. 


as  no  human  experience  is  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  All  that  is  necessary  for  negative 
criticism  is  to  raise  the  finger  and  point 
either  at  the  fly  in  the  amber  or  to  the 
flyspecks  on  the  window  pane.  Relative 
defects  in  concrete  human  undertak¬ 
ings  are  probably  the  commonest  of  all 
grounds  of  complaint  of  man  against 
man  in  social  life  generally.  But  for  all 
that,  it  is  my  contention  that  in  all  forms 
of  rational  activity  some  kind  of  stand¬ 
ardization  is  essential,  and  therefore  some 
standardizing  agency  is  inevitable,  and 
therefore  also  the  rejection  of  one  form 
or  agency  simply  means  that  you  accept 
some  other  form  or  agency.  It  may  be  a 
better  one  or  a  worse  one.  If  the  former, 
then  you  believe  that  the  new  standard- 
izers  and  the  new  standards  provide 
something  better  to  strive  for  as  an  ideal, 
something  more  suited  to  the  nature, 
the  powers,  the  condition  or  the  destiny 
of  the  man  or  the  institution  that  you 
are  anxious  to  improve,  something  which 
you  think  will  serve  as  a  better  orienta¬ 
tion  for  and  more  effective  stimulus  to, 
their  efforts.  If  for  the  worse,  then  you 
have  been  mistaken  in  your  judgment  of 
the  relative  worth  of  the  two. 

What  the  effects  of  standardization 
ought  to  be  will  not  of  course  coincide 
with  what  they  actually  are  in  any  given 
situation.  But  to  anyone  at  all  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  ways  of  men,  is  that  not 
merely  to  state  a  truism?  As  a  good  law 
is  not  to  be  condemned  because  it  is 
frequently  violated  by  vicious  men,  so 
neither  is  a  decent  and  lofty,  but  possible 
standard  to  be  scorned  because  it  is 
ignored  by  lazy,  indifferent  and  medi¬ 
ocre  people.  To  argue  that  we  should 
not  set  up  standards  because  their  effects 
are  not  all  that  in  an  ideal  world  they 
should  be  is  simply  to  forget  that  we  are 
by  no  means  living  in  an  ideal  world.  To 
say  that  standards  or  standardization, 
or  the  raising  up  of  standards,  tend  to 
retard  progress  and  to  render  one  com- 
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placent  with  the  minimum  approval,  has 
significance  only  on  the  assumption  that 
those  who  were  far  below  even  this  have 
not  improved  so  as  to  measure  up  to  it, 
or  that  the  minimum  standard  of  thirty 
years  ago  has  never  been  modified  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  that  time.  It  is  only 
when  such  a  situation  arises  that  anyone 
may  logically  complain  that  the  product 


of  education  can  be  cheapened  in  merit 
by  standardization. 

The  only  rational  objection  that  can 
be  made  against  standards  then  is  the 
objection  to  standards  that  are  either 
too  high  to  be  morally  attainable,  or  so 
low  as  to  be  unserviceable,  or  so  false  as 
to  be  misleading  and  injurious — in  a 
word,  to  bad  standards  and  incompetent 
standardization. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
AND  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE* 

W.  H.  Spencek 
The  University  of  Chicago 


The  survey  on  the  basis  of  which  this 
report  is  rendered  was  conducted  under 
an  authorization  of  the  Association  to 
study  ‘the  offerings  made  in  business 
education  by  a  group  of  member  insti¬ 
tutions.”* 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  fur¬ 
nished  me  a  list  of  sixteen  institutions, 
suggesting  that  I  visit  at  least  twelve  of 
them.  I  visited  eleven.  In  addition,  I 
visited  two  others  which  were  included 
at  my  request.  As  a  basis  for  some  com¬ 
parisons,  I  examined  the  announcements 
of  twelve  other  member  institutions  and 
five  non-member  institutions. 

At  each  institution  I  typically  fol¬ 
lowed  this  program:  (i)  I  discussed 
various  issues  with  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  or  senior  instructor 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  head;  (2)  I 
talked  with  the  head  of  the  department 
of  the  social  sciences  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  work  in  business  is  admin¬ 
istered  through  this  department;  (3)  I 
talked  with  the  head  of  the  department 
of  economics  or  the  senior  instructor  in 
colleges  at  which  the  work  in  the  two 
fields  is  separately  administered;  (4)  In 
all  but  two  instances  I  discussed  certain 
general  issues  with  the  presidents  of  the 
institutions;  (5)  when  possible,  in  addi- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  8, 
*937- — The  Editor. 

2  Although  I  was  not  authorized  to  study  the 
offerings  in  economics,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  discuss  the  offerings  in  business  without  discuss¬ 
ing  the  offerings  in  economics,  since  in  a  majority 
of  the  institutions  visited  the  two  are  combined 
in  a  single  department. 


tion  to  talking  to  the  presidents,  I  talked 
with  the  deans  of  the  colleges;  (6)  At  a 
majority  of  the  colleges  I  had  lunch  with 
a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  persons  rep¬ 
resenting  various  interests;  (7)  I  briefly 
inspected  the  facilities  available  for  in¬ 
struction  in  economics  and  business  at 
all  of  the  institutions;  (8)  In  only  two 
or  three  instances  did  I  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  an  instructor  fimc- 
tioning  in  the  classroom. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  not  to 
render  a  final  and  definitive  report;  it 
was  rather  to  see  whether  there  were 
issues  in  connection  with  the  offerings  in 
business  which  might,  or  should  at  some 
later  time,  be  intensively  studied. 

Such  judgments  as  I  have  formed  as 
to  the  issues  which  may  later  be  studied 
are  tentative,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
qualitative  in  character.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
at  most  of  the  institutions  the  number 
of  students  majoring  in  business  is  rela¬ 
tively  so  small  that  evidence  on  several 
important  issues  is  fragmentary.  In  the 
second  place,  at  several  institutions  the 
instructors  interviewed  did  not  have 
readily  at  hand  information  which  they 
should  have  had  about  their  activities. 
At  one  institution,  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  did  not  know  how  many  stu¬ 
dents  were  majoring  in  business.  At 
another,  the  head  did  not  know  whether 
any  new  books  in  economics  and  business 
had  been  acquired  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  third  place,  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  accurate  information  on  certain 
issues  was  increased  at  a  few  institutions 
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by  recent  changes  in  the  instructicMial 
personnel. 

At  all  of  the  institutions,  I  received 
the  most  cordial  cooperation.  Instructors 
and  administrators  appeared  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  issues  raised.  All  seemed 
anxious  to  get  advice  as  to  what  they 
should  be  domg  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  business,  and  as  to  how  better 
to  do  what  they  are  now  doing.  In  only 
one  or  two  instances  did  I  find  that  the 
authorities  were  complacent  about  what 
they  are  doing. 

From  my  examination  of  announce¬ 
ments,  inspection  of  facilities,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  the  various  representatives 
of  the  colleges,  many  important  issues 
emerged.  Certain  of  these  I  shall  briefly 
discuss: 

I.  To  what  extent  is  business  training  being 
conducted  in  these  institutions? 

3.  How  is  the  program  of  business  training 
organized  and  administered? 

3.  What  objectives  has  the  institution  set  be¬ 
fore  itself  in  its  program  of  training? 

4.  What  forces  led  to  the  development  of  the 
program  of  business  training? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  students 
who  elect  to  major  in  business? 

6.  Assuming  that  a  program  of  business  train¬ 
ing  of  some  dimensions  is  appropriate  in  a 
college  of  arts,  how  effectively  b  the  work 
being  done?  Tbb  broad  issue  involves  a 
consideration  of  certain  subsidiary  issues: 
(a)  Is  the  instructional  staff — in  terms  of 
academic  training,  experience,  personality, 
and  pedagogical  qualities  —  competent  to 
carry  on  worthwhile  instruction  in  the  field 
of  business?  (b)  Does  the  institution  possess 
adequate  facilities  to  present  effective  in¬ 
struction  in  the  field?  (c)  What  standards 
of  performance  are  exacted  of  students  ma¬ 
joring  in  business?  How  do  they  compare 
with  the  standards  adminbtered  by  other 
departments  of  the  college?  (d)  Are  the 
instructional  materiab  and  methods  such  as 
to  insure  reasonably  effective  instruction? 
(e)  Does  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  the 
colleges  vbited  indicate  that  the  instruction 
in  business  b  effective  and  worthwhile? 

7.  Is  the  program  of  business  warping  the 
program  of  general  education,  or  crowding 
out  the  more  fundamental  work  in  eco¬ 
nomics? 


EXTENT  OF  BUSINESS  TRAINING  IN 
MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
training  in  business  is  being  conducted 
in  member  institutions  is  fundamental. 
Other  issues  which  are  raised  require 
discussion  only  if  it  is  found  that  the 
colleges  are  offering  training  in  this  held. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  easily  an¬ 
swered.  Neither  the  title  of  a  course  of 
instruction  nor  the  designation  of  the 
department  in  which  it  is  offered  is  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  its  character.  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
definition,  and  not  a  matter  of  enumer¬ 
ating  courses  bearing  certain  labels.  The 
difficulty  of  answering  the  question  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  experts  in  the 
field  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  dividing 
line  between  courses  in  business  and 
courses  in  economics. 

Courses  dealing  with  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  universally  described  as  courses 
in  economics  and  quite  generally  re¬ 
quired  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  general 
education,  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  training  of  students  of  business.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  of  the  colleges 
visited  profess  to  be  offering  some  work 
in  the  principles  of  economics.  The  col¬ 
lege  which  is  not  offering  such  instruc¬ 
tion  thinks  that  it  is;  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  not. 

Courses  dealing  with  institutional  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  such  as  marketing,  financial 
organization,  and  labor  problems,  al¬ 
though  frequently  described  as  courses 
in  business,  are  certainly  a  part,  and  an 
indispensable  part,  of  the  science  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  chief  difference  between 
these  courses  when  taught  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  economics  and  when  taught  in 
a  department  of  business  is,  or  should 
be,  a  matter  of  point  of  view  and  empha¬ 
sis.  In  a  department  of  economics,  the 
emphasis  is,  or  should  be,  placed  upon 
the  efficiency  of  economic  institutions  in 
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the  production  and  distribution  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods.  In  a  department  of  busi¬ 
ness,  an  instructor  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  managerial  point  of  view  places, 
or  should  place,  emphasis  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  manager  to  the  insti¬ 
tutional  set-up  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  utilizes  economic  institutions  in  the 
control  of  the  individual  business  unit. 
This  distinction  is,  as  one  would  infer, 
vague  and  shadowy;  neither  the  descrip¬ 
tion  nor  the  instructional  material  used  is 
conclusive  as  to  which  point  of  view  an 
instructor  is  presenting  in  a  given  course. 
Indeed,  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  in¬ 
structors  now  engaged  in  teaching  these 
courses  have  no  appreciation  of  this 
distinction.  It  is  my  conviction,  based 
upon  all  the  evidence  that  I  could  gather 
from  interviews  with  instructors,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  courses,  and  materials  used  in 
instruction,  that  most  of  these  courses 
as  presented  in  the  colleges  visited  are 
essentially  courses  in  economics  rather 
than  courses  in  business. 

When  we  come  to  courses  such  as  ac¬ 
counting  and  statistics,  different  consid¬ 
erations  apply.  Although  each  of  these 
fields  of  study  has  a  fundamental  phi¬ 
losophy  of  its  own,  the  courses  are  pri¬ 
marily  technique  or  tool  courses  and  are 
useful  for  any  person,  whether  preparing 
for  teaching,  advanced  study  in  econom¬ 
ics,  research,  or  business.  Courses  in 
accounting  are  almost  universally  de¬ 
scribed  as  business  courses,  and  yet 
many  departments  of  economics  in  larger 
institutions  require  a  survey  of  account¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  a  major  in  economics. 
The  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  some  other  law  schools  re¬ 
quire  accounting  of  all  students  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  their  profes¬ 
sional  courses. 

While  courses  in  statistics  have  not 
generally  been  designated  as  work  in 
business — ^just  as  frequently  appearing 
in  economics,  education,  sociology,  and 


mathematics — many  of  the  schools  vis¬ 
ited  list  them  as  business  courses.  They 
might  just  as  appropriately  be  listed  as 
courses  in  economics.  At  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  the  head  of  the  department  of 
economics  had  persuaded  the  department 
of  mathematics  to  offer  a  course  in  sta¬ 
tistics.  He  required  all  students  in  eco¬ 
nomics  to  take  this  course,  but  not  as 
a  p>art  of  their  major.  He  stated  in 
explanation  of  this  requirement  that  the 
more  conservative  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  would  not  think  of  the  course  as  a 
course  in  business  if  given  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mathematics. 

A  course  in  business  law,  depending 
upon  how  it  is  presented,  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  either  as  a  part  of  general  studies, 
or  as  a  vocational  course  in  business.  If 
the  course  is  taught  from  a  practical 
point  of  view — whether  a  contract  must 
be  in  writing,  what  rate  of  interest  may 
be  charged  for  the  use  of  money,  whether 
goods  sold  must  be  delivered,  the  routine 
involved  in  the  incorporation  of  a  busi¬ 
ness — it  should  be  classed  as  a  course 
in  business.  If,  however,  the  instructor 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  control  of  economic 
activities,  the  course,  while  impiortant  as 
a  part  of  the  training  of  students  of 
business,  is  no  more  a  course  in  business 
than  a  course  in  economics,  sociology, 
or  political  science.  The  question  whether 
a  given  course  in  business  law  is  pre¬ 
sented  from  one  or  the  other  point  of 
view  is  not  easily  answered.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  is  my  belief,  based 
upon  such  evidence  as  I  could  gather 
and  up>on  the  fact  that  most  texts  in  this 
field  are  written  from  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  that  the  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  law  listed  by  the  various  institutions 
visited  are  essentially  vocational  in  char¬ 
acter  and  should  be  classed  as  business 
courses. 

There  is  another  group  of  courses 
which  must  be  considered  in  this  rough 
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attempt  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between 
courses  in  economics  and  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  management  group  of 
courses — production  management,  finan¬ 
cial  management,  market  management, 
personnel  management,  and  traffic  man¬ 
agement.  These  courses  deal  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  controlling 
activities  in  these  fields  in  an  individual 
business  unit.  These  courses  constitute 
the  core  of  the  program  of  training  of 
the  collegiate  school  of  business  and  are 
the  most  distinctive  part  of  the  program 
of  business  training  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  department  of  economics.  In¬ 
cidentally,  however,  management  courses 
are  of  importance  as  a  part  of  the  study 
of  economics,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
the  activities  of  business  men  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  economic  laws. 
But,  generally  speaking,  management 
courses  must  be  classified  as  courses  in 
business  in  contradistinction  to  courses 
in  economics.  But  here,  as  in  other  situ¬ 
ations,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
a  course  described  as  such  is  really  a 
management  course  or  a  fundamental 
course  in  economics.  A  large  number  of 
colleges  throughout  the  country  give  a 
course  traditionally  described  as  corpo¬ 
ration  finance.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  determine  whether  such  courses  are 
courses  in  financial  management  or 
courses  dealing  with  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  pecuniary  system.  At  one 
institution  I  encountered  a  course  de¬ 
scribed  as  personnel  management.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  the  course  as  pre¬ 
sented  was  a  course  in  labor  problems, 
and  should  have  been  classified  as  a 
course  in  economics,  and  not  as  a  course 
in  business. 

Another  category  of  courses  which 
should  be  mentioned  consists  of  advanced 
managerial  and  technical  courses,  such 
as  commercial  bank  management,  retail 
store  management,  advanced  courses  in 
accounting  and  statistics,  salesmanship. 


and  advertising.  These  courses  must  be 
classified  as  courses  in  business.  Secre¬ 
tarial  courses  and  courses  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  students  for  the  teaching  of 
commercial  subjects  in  secondary  schools 
must  likewise  be  included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rough  tests  for 
classifying  courses  in  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  I  have  prepared  a  tabulation 
(see  Table  I)  embodying  my  own  views 
as  to  the  number  of  courses  which  the 
colleges  examined  are  offering  in  business 
as  compared  with  their  offerings  in 
economics,  and  indicating,  among  other 
things,  the  number  of  courses  in  business 
which  the  colleges  examined  are  offering 
as  compared  with  similar  offerings  by 
five  outstanding  colleges  not  members  of 
the  North  Central  Association. 

On  the  basis  of  this  tabulation,  I  offer 
these  tentative  conclusions  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  The  colleges  visited  are  not 
offering  as  many  courses  in  business  as 
their  announcements  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  The  tabulation,  however,  clearly 
indicates  that  all  of  the  colleges  visited 
are  offering  some  courses  in  business,  and 
that  some  are  offering  a  considerable 
number.  Whether  the  number  of  courses 
in  business  in  these  colleges  is  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  total  program  of  a 
college  of  arts  is  a  question  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  a  later  connection.  The 
question  as  to  how  much  of  the  work  in 
economics  and  business  may  be  offered 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  also  is  discussed  in  a  later  con¬ 
nection. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  WORK  IN  BUSINESS 

In  all  of  the  institutions  included  in 
this  survey,  the  college  of  arts  has  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  program  of  business 
training.  In  a  majority  of  instances  the 
college  confers  the  same  degree  upon 
those  completing  the  work  in  business 
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that  it  does  upcn  other  graduates.  In 
two  instances,  however,  the  college  grants 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce.  In 
only  one  institution  is  there  any  dis¬ 
position  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  establish  a  separate  degree¬ 
granting  unit  as  a  vehicle  for  training  in 
business.  At  one  of  the  institutions  the 
program  was  formerly  organized  in  a 
separate  school  or  college.  Within  the 
past  two  years,  however,  the  courses  in 
business  at  this  institution  have  been 
contracted  and  brought  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  arts. 

Within  the  college  of  arts,  the  courses 
in  business  are  organized  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  In  ten  of  the  institutions, 
the  work  in  economics  and  business  is 
administered  in  a  combined  department; 
in  three,  the  work  in  the  two  fields  is 
separately  administered.  In  sbr  of  the 
institutions,  the  work  in  question  is  or¬ 
ganized  as  independent  departments  in 
the  college;  in  seven,  the  work  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  general  de¬ 
partment  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  this  limited  survey  I  discovered 
little  evidence  that  the  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  has  had  any  material  bearing  upon 
the  nature  of  the  program  or  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  practically  all  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  the  work  in  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  appearing  as  a  separate 
department  in  the  college  or  as  a  part 
of  a  department  of  social  sciences,  is 
under  a  common  head.  This,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  as  it  should  be.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  work  in  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  administered  under  a  separate 
head,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
duplication  of  effort  or  of  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  departments.  I  believe 
that  in  all  of  the  institutions  visited,  the 
development,  extension,  and  modification 
of  the  program  of  business  training  is  as 
well  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  as  the  work  of  other  depart¬ 


ments.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did 
I  find  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors  in  business  to  complain  that 
the  general  faculty  had  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  desired  development  in 
the  program  of  business  training. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAINING 

In  passing  even  a  tentative  judgment 
upon  a  program  of  training  in  business, 
it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  objectives  of  the  program  of 
training;  in  the  second  place,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  the  objectives  in  a 
college  program;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
to  see  how  far  the  objectives  are  being 
attained. 

Discovery  of  objectives. — There  is 
little  agreement  in  the  various  colleges 
as  to  the  proper  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  in  business.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  entirely  surprising  when  one 
remembers  that  training  for  business  is 
a  relatively  new  phase  of  the  college 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  business  of  the  larger  universi¬ 
ties  are  not  in  complete  agreement  as  to 
the  objectives  of  collegiate  training  for 
business.  With  some  hesitation  I  venture 
the  statement  that  the  instructors  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  business  in  the 
colleges  visited  have  done  very  little 
thinking  on  the  question  as  to  what  a 
college  of  arts  should  be  doing  in  this 
field.  In  several  instances,  instructors 
inherited  a  program  of  courses  and  have 
carried  it  on  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  it  has  always  been  carried  on;  in 
others,  instructors  have  imported  a  the¬ 
ory  of  business  education  prevailing  in 
the  institutions  in  which  they  did  gradu¬ 
ate  work. 

The  published  announcements  of  the 
colleges  in  question  do  not  furnish  an 
entirely  safe  basis  for  discovering  the 
objectives  of  the  courses  in  business. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  colleges  do  not  pub- 
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lish  any  statement  of  objectives;  others 
publish  rather  pretentious  ones.  Typical 
of  this  group  is  this  statement: 

The  aim  of  the  department  ...  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  business  students,  and  trained 
executives  .  .  .  Since  the  successful  executive 
must  begin  at  the  bottom,  students  are  given 
such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  make  good 
in  routine  positions,  but  the  chief  effort  is 
always  directed  toward  the  goal  of  leadership. 

Other  colleges  publish  rather  modest 
statements  of  objectives.  Typical  of  this 
group  is  this  statement: 

The  courses  in  the  department  ...  are  meant 
to  serve  primarily  as  a  vital  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  secondarily  to  give  preliminary 
training  to  students  looking  forward  to  busi¬ 
ness.  law,  and  social  service. 

In  my  interviews  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  colleges  visited,  I  found  a 
larger  degree  of  modesty  as  to  objectives 
than  appears  in  the  published  statements. 
In  view  of  the  keen  competiticm  for 
students,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
pretentiousness  is  natural  and  under¬ 
standable,  and  perhaps  justified.  More¬ 
over,  pretentiousness  in  official  announce¬ 
ments  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  smaller 
educational  institutions.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  blatancy  of  the  business  world 
around  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
that  all  educational  institutions,  large 
and  small,  behave  as  well  as  they  do  in 
this  respect. 

The  published  announcements  and  the 
interviews  with  the  various  instructors 
of  business  justify  these  brief  statements 
as  to  what  the  colleges  visited  are  doing, 
or  think  they  are  doing,  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  courses: 

I.  With  one  possible  exception,  all  of  the 
institutions  visited  agree  that  the  primary  and 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  college  program 
is  to  give  students  a  general  education. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  of  the 
institutions,  with  possibly  two  exceptions, 
agree  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  economic 
organization  in  which  they  will  live  and  work. 


3.  A  majority  of  the  schools  agree  that  an 
important,  if  not  indispensable  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  giving  to  students  an  appreciation 
of  modern  business — its  organization,  methods, 
and  problems. 

4.  All  of  the  institutions  agree  that  students 
should  be  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  the 
techniques  commonly  employed  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  Practically  all  agree  that  students 
should  be  given  training  in  accounting  cither  in 
preparation  for  further  study  in  economics 
or  business  or  to  assist  them  in  making  their 
transition  from  college  to  business.  The  per¬ 
vasiveness  of  accounting  in  all  of  the  programs 
of  training  testifies  to  its  utility  for  these  pur¬ 
poses.  To  a  less  extent,  the  colleges  visited 
agree  upon  the  importance  of  statistics  for  the 
same  general  purposes.  At  least  five  of  the 
institutions  are  convinced  that  women  should 
be  given  secretarial  training  to  assist  them  in 
making  their  transition  from  college  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Four  other  institutions  raised  with  me  the 
question  whether  they  would  lose  academic 
caste  if  they  should  decide  to  offer  secretarial 
studies.  Five  of  the  institutions  offer  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects  in  secondary  schoob. 
One  institution  is  engaged  exclusively  in  thu 
activity. 

5.  Several  of  the  colleges  allege  that  they 
are  training  business  managers  or  executives. 

6.  Most  of  the  institutions  agree  that  they 
should  offer  work  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  advanced  work  in  economics  and  business 
in  other  institutions. 

Evaluation  oj  objectives. — I  know  that 
in  discussing  the  validity  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  I  am  on  very  risky  ground.  I 
realize  that  smaller  colleges  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  competitive  situation  not  of 
their  making.  I  fully  understand  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  colleges  are 
serving  communities  of  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  economic 
struggle  ahead.  I  know,  too,  that  these 
colleges,  wisely  or  unwisely,  are  merely 
following  the  example  set  for  them  not 
only  by  our  state  universities  but  also 
by  many  large  privately  endowed  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  these  circumstances,  one  must 
be  careful  in  passing  judgment  on  their 
objectives. 

Accepting  at  face  value  the  statement 
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of  the  representatives  of  these  colleges 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  provide  students  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  education,  one  may  with  safety 
assert  that  a  college  of  arts,  as  a  part  of 
such  a  program,  should  give  its  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  economic  organi¬ 
zation  in  which  they  will  live  and  work. 
I  think  one  may  also  say  with  safety  that 
the  college  of  arts,  within  the  limits  of 
its  facilities,  should  provide  a  series 
of  elective  courses  which,  if  properly 
presented,  will  give  the  students  an 
appreciation  of  modem  business  —  its 
organization,  methods,  and  problems.  I 
shall  go  even  further — the  college  of 
arts,  within  the  limits  of  its  facilities,  is 
justified  in  giving  its  students  training 
in  techniques  which  are  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  business  administration  or 
which  are  necessary  in  preparation  for 
further  study  of  economics  and  business. 
This  principal  justifies  some  training  in 
statistics,  accounting,  and  business  law. 
In  my  opinion,  it  also  justifies  a  reason¬ 
able  program  of  training  in  the  field  of 
secretarial  studies,^  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  designed  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

Certainly,  a  college  of  arts  may  prop¬ 
erly  offer  a  program  of  training  designed 
to  prepare  its  students  for  advanced 
study  in  economics  or  business  in  gradu¬ 
ate  schools.  This  is  an  objective  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  colleges  visited  have 
paid  insufficient  attention  in  their  offer¬ 
ings. 

iTbe  time  devoted  to  secretarial  studies  by 
competent  students  in  a  college  of  arts  should  in 
no  event  exceed  ten  semester  hours.  The  program 
of  study  should  not  include  office  management  or 
business  correspondence.  Students  preparing  for 
secretarial  work  should,  however,  be  required  to 
do  considerable  work  in  language,  literature,  and 
English  composition.  Programs  of  secretarial  train¬ 
ing,  generally  speaking,  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  mere  mechanical  techniques,  and  too  little 
upon  general  education  and  the  ability  to  write 
effectively.  Secretarial  studies  in  a  college  may  be 
thought  of  as  something  incidental  to  the  work  of 
education,  English,  or  business. 


How  far  a  college  of  arts  should  offer 
managerial  courses,  assuming  that  it  has 
facilities  to  present  such  work  in  an 
effective  manner,  is  a  debatable  issue.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  managerial 
courses  as  such  have  no  place  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college.  If  you  should  press 
me  to  give  reasons  for  the  conclusion, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  know  what 
to  say.  I  base  my  conclusion  in  part  on 
the  ground  that  such  courses  are  pro¬ 
fessional  in  character  and  should  not  be 
included  in  a  program  of  the  college  of 
arts;  and  in  part  on  the  conviction  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  average  college 
of  arts  simply  cannot  afford  to  engage 
competent  instructors  and  provide  the 
facilities  necessary  for  effective  instruc¬ 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  college  of  arts 
should  not  attempt,  as  a  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  to 
offer  advanced,  specialized,  and  technical 
courses  in  business,  such  as  advertising, 
auditing,  and  retail  store  management. 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to 
indicate  where  the  dividing  line  should 
be  drawn;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
the  college  of  arts  should  not  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  giving  this  t3q]e  of 
instruction. 

How  jar  colleges  are  attaining  objec¬ 
tives. — The  question  as  to  how  far  the 
colleges  are  attaining  their  objectives 
depends,  first,  upon  whether  they  are 
doing  what  they  profess  to  be  doing; 
and,  second,  upon  whether  they  are 
doing  effectively  what  they  are  actually 
doing.  The  latter  issue  I  shall  discuss  in 
a  later  connection;  on  the  former  issue 
I  have  little  evidence  to  offer.  The  issue 
is,  however,  one  on  which  college  admin¬ 
istrators  should  have  evidence. 

FORCES  WHICH  LED  TO  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Although  the  collegiate  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  had  put  in  its  appearance  in  many 
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American  universities  prior  to  the  World 
War,  its  chief  developments  have  oc¬ 
curred  since.  The  development  of  courses 
in  business  in  a  college  of  arts  has,  of 
course,  been  a  part  of  the  larger  move¬ 
ment  of  providing  practical  training  for 
students  at  the  collegiate  level.  In  a 
majority  of  the  institutions  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  department 
of  economics.  I  found  only  one  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  the  authorities  had 
projected  and  put  into  operation  a  full- 
fledged  program  of  business  training  to 
meet  a  need  which  they  thought  existed. 

I  discovered  little  evidence  that  the 
business  community  in  which  a  college  is 
located  has  brought  direct  pressure  to 
bear  upon  it  to  develop  or  extend  courses 
in  business  education.  The  chief  pressure 
for  the  development  of  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  has  come  from  prospective  students 
and  their  parents.  One  institution  re¬ 
ported  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
inquiries  from  prospective  students  re¬ 
lated  to  courses  in  preparation  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Several  institutions  reported  that 
they  were  forced  to  offer  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  prevent  their  students  from  being 
lured  away  to  university  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
year  in  college.  Several  institutions  are 
at  present  contemplating  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  secretarial  studies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  students.  At  one  insti¬ 
tution  a  member  of  the  staff  in  charge 
of  placements  said  in  substance:  “Unless 
we  add  some  secretarial  studies,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  will  do  with  our  girls, 
unless  we  just  send  them  back  to  the 
farm.  Teaching  is  full  and  running  over, 
and  I  can’t  place  girls  in  any  kind 
of  business  positions  unless  they  have 
stenography  and  typewriting.” 

STUDENTS  MAJORING  IN  BUSINESS 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  institutions 
visited  largely  draw  their  students  from 


the  immediate  area  in  which  they  are 
located.  Two  or  three  with  a  strong  re¬ 
ligious  appeal  have  a  wide  geographical 
distribution  of  students.  For  the  most 
part,  the  institutions  visited  are  located 
in  rural  communities  or  in  small  cities. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  students  in 
these  colleges  come  from  homes  of  mod¬ 
est  incomes.  A  substantial  portion  of 
them  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  meet  the  costs  of  larger  and 
more  expensive  institutions.  In  these 
various  respects  I  found  no  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  students  majoring 
in  business  and  students  enrolled  in  other 
divisions  of  the  colleges. 

The  students  registered  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  courses,  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 
are  as  high  class  mentally  as  students  in 
other  departments  of  the  institution.  In 
one  instance,  the  authorities  confessed 
that  perhaps  the  students  majoring  in 
business  are  somewhat  inferior  in  men¬ 
tality  and  cultural  background  to  other 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  two  other  institutions  were  em¬ 
phatic  in  their  convictions  that  students 
majoring  in  business  are  a  better  class 
of  students  than  other  students  in  the 
institution. 

The  instructors  at  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  have  very  little  information  as 
to  what  becomes  of  their  graduates  upon 
graduation.  In  only  a  few  instances  did 
I  find  that  the  instructors  had  accurate 
and  detailed  information  on  this  issue. 
In  other  instances,  instructors  guessed 
that  most  of  their  graduates  tend  to 
migrate  to  larger  cities.  Some  large  cor¬ 
porations,  notably  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  and  General  Electric,  through  field 
agents  recruit  seniors  at  some  of  the 
colleges  visited.  A  majority  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  reported  that  relatively  few  of 
their  graduates  transfer  to  universities 
for  further  study.  One  institution  pre¬ 
sented  definite  evidence  of  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  success  of  a  substantial  number 
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of  its  graduates  in  professional  and 
graduate  work.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  representatives  of  the  col¬ 
leges  had  very  inadequate  information 
bearing  upon  the  post-college  activities 
and  success  of  their  graduates. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAINING 

Assuming  that  a  program  of  training 
in  business  of  some  dimensions  is  appro¬ 
priate  in  a  college  of  arts,  how  effectively 
is  the  work  being  done  in  the  group  of 
colleges  included  in  this  survey?  The 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  made 
in  terms  of  (i)  the  comp)etency  of  the 
instructing  staff,  (2)  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  giving  instruction  in  the  field  of 
business,  (3)  the  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  exacted  of  students  of  business, 
(4)  the  quality  of  teaching  materials 
and  methods,  and  (5)  the  success  of  its 
graduates. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  it  understood 
that  in  passing  tentative  judgments  on 
training  in  business  in  the  colleges  vis¬ 
ited,  I  had  no  safe  criteria  to  apply. 
Obviously  enough  it  would  not  have 
been  fair  or  practicable  to  apply  the 
criteria  which  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  applies 
in  determining  eligibility  for  membership 
in  it.  Knowledge  of  the  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices  in  all  member  schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association  would  have  been 
helpful  in  forming  my  judgments.  But,  of 
course,  I  did  not  possess  this  yardstick. 
As  far  as  I  was  able  to  do  so,  I  attempted 
to  discover  whether  the  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  were  being  presented  substantially 
as  well  as  other  courses  in  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.  Whether  or  not  I  received  any 
satisfactory  information  in  answer  to  my 
questions  I  at  least  laid  the  problem  on 
the  conscience  of  the  college  adminis¬ 
trators. 

Competency  of  teaching  staff. — ^With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  instructors  in  busi¬ 


ness  at  the  various  institutions  visited 
are  intelligent,  alert,  and  reasonably  well 
trained.  On  the  whole,  they  appear  to  be 
as  competent  as  the  instructors  in  eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  same  institutions.  Although 
only  a  small  percentage  of  them  possess 
the  doctorate  at  this  time,  I  do  not  think, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  men¬ 
tion,  that  this  fact  should  be  taken  too 
seriously.  These  instructors  in  business 
do  not  participate  as  fully  in  local  civic 
affairs  as  I  should  have  expected  them  to 
do,  although  I  realize  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  such  participation  can 
easily  be  over-estimated.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  are  active  in  various 
professional  associations  and  learned 
societies.  In  most  cases,  however,  their 
failure  to  participate  is  due,  not  to  lack 
of  interest,  but  to  their  financial  in¬ 
ability  to  maintain  the  contacts.  The 
instructors  in  business  have  substantially 
as  good  a  record  as  the  instructors  in 
economics  ip  the  matter  of  activities. 

As  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  instruc¬ 
tors  in  business  are  being  compensated 
substantially  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  staff  under  similar  conditions.  In  all 
instances  the  college  administrators  were 
sure  that  they  are  treating  these  instruc¬ 
tors  as  well  as  others.  In  a  few  cases  I 
feel  sure  that  the  college  is  compensating 
instructors  in  business  on  a  somewhat 
higher  basis  than  it  is  compensating 
instructors  in  other  departments.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  I  found  that  the  college 
authorities  permit  the  instructors  to  add 
to  their  income  by  outside  work.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  however,  this  practice 
is  frowned  upon. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of 
compensation,  there  are  certain  factors 
which  college  administrators  must  bear 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  in  view  of  the 
relative  newness  of  work  in  this  field, 
the  number  of  well  trained  first-class 
men,  even  for  work  in  larger  universities, 
is  relatively  small.  Although  many  of 
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the  larger  universities  are  now  granting 
a  doctorate  in  business,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  a  doctorate  in  enconomics,  the 
number  taking  the  degree  is  not  large. 
Moreover,  when  one  examines  the  nature 
of  graduate  programs  in  business  and 
the  quality  of  men  seeking  the  degree, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  their  excellence 
as  compared  to  men  seeking  the  ortho¬ 
dox  degree  in  economics.  It  follows  that 
the  price  of  high-grade  instructors  in 
business,  particularly  those  holding  a 
doctorate,  comes  high.  In  the  second 
place,  the  competition  from  the  business 
world  for  good  men  tends  to  enhance 
the  price  of  men  both  in  economics  and 
business.  Faculty  members  in  other  de¬ 
partments  may  not  relish  the  idea  that 
newcomers  in  the  academic  field,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  business,  should 
command  higher  salaries  than  they.  But 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  colleges, 
if  they  insist  upon  offering  work  in 
business  administration,  must  reconcile 
themselves  tp  the  necessity  either  of 
paying  somewhat  higher  salaries  or  of 
taking  a  grade  of  men  somewhat  lower 
than  they  have  in  other  departments. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  of  the 
institutions  visited  reported  that  the 
teaching  load  of  instructors  in  business 
is  sixteen  hours  a  week  or  less.  In  the 
single  exception,  the  instructor  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  taught  as  high  as  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  per  week.  In  this  case  the 
president  of  the  institution  stated  that 
the  instructor  in  question  is  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  his  work  that  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  him  from  overloading  himself. 
In  two  cases  I  found  that  instructors 
are  permitted  to  carry  some  extra  work 
in  evening  courses  for  extra  compensa¬ 
tion.  At  one  other  institution,  instructors, 
while  required  to  do  some  teaching  in 
evening  courses,  are  proportionately  re¬ 
lieved  of  day  teaching.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  instructors  complained  that 
they  are  being  asked  to  do  a  considerable 


amount  of  committee  work  in  addition 
to  their  teaching. 

The  classes  at  the  institutions  visited 
do  not  seem  unreasonably  large.  The 
largest  class  encountered  numbered  sixty- 
five — a  class  in  advertising.  The  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  usually  run  from  thirty  to 
forty;  the  advanced  courses  range  from 
ten  to  twenty.  In  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  institutions  the  instructors  re¬ 
ported  that  they  are  being  furnished 
some  assistance  in  connection  with  their 
teaching;  most  of  this  assistance  comes 
from  NYA  workers. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  I  found  that 
the  teaching  load  of  instructors  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  re¬ 
quired  of  other  instructors.  In  most 
instances,  however,  both  the  instructors 
and  the  college  administrators  seemed 
to  agree  that  as  far  as  possible,  all  in¬ 
structors  in  the  college  are  treated  sub¬ 
stantially  alike  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
load. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  lay  this 
consideration  on  the  conscience  of  col¬ 
lege  administrators:  by  insisting  upon  a 
mathematical  equality  in  the  matter  of 
teaching  load,  colleges  may  actually  be 
discriminating  against  instructors  in 
business.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
probably  no  field  of  instruction  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  which  teaching 
materials  are  so  unstandardized  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  few  fields  in  which  the  developments 
and  changes,  at  least  within  recent  years, 
have  been  so  rapid  and  striking.  These 
two  facts  certainly  impose  upon  instruc¬ 
tors  in  business  a  heavy  burden  of  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Physical  facilities. — With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  all  of  the  institutions  visited  possess 
reasonably  efficient  classroom  facilities 
for  giving  instruction  in  the  field  of 
business.  None  of  the  institutions  own 
any  accounting  or  statistical  machines 
for  use  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
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these  fields.  While  such  equipment  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  elementary  instruction,  different 
considerations  apply  in  connection  with 
advanced  instruction.  The  equipment  for 
the  conduct  of  secretarial  studies  in  the 
institutions  offering  such  instruction  is 
fair. 

I  found  considerable  variation  in  the 
institutions  visited  in  the  matter  of  li¬ 
brary  facilities.  A  majority  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  have  reasonably  good  collections 
of  standard  texts  and  treatises  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students  in  the  courses 
which  are  actually  offered.  Several,  how¬ 
ever,  fall  considerably  below  any  reason¬ 
able  standard  in  this  respect.  While  a 
majority  of  the  institutions  are  reason¬ 
ably  well  provided  with  standard  texts 
and  treatises,  a  majority  of  them  are,  in 
my  opinion,  deficient  in  the  number  of 
standard  business  and  economic  periodi¬ 
cals  to  which  they  subscribe.  With  one 
exception,  none  of  the  libraries  is  able  to 
subscribe  to  any  of  the  business  and 
statistical  services.  While  these  are  not 
necessary  for  elementary  or  even  inter¬ 
mediate  instruction,  they  are  desirable 
in  connection  with  advanced  courses  in 
economics  and  statistics.  The  amounts 
appropriated  for  new  acquisitions  range 
widely.  One  institution  reported  that  it 
was  able  to  buy  only  two  new  books  in 
the  field  of  economics  and  business 
during  the  preceding  year.  Another  in¬ 
stitution  reported  that  it  has  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $175.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  amount  available  for  new 
books  is  between  fifty  and  seventy-five 
dollars. 

In  most  cases,  the  library  authorities 
are  making  reasonable  effort  to  collect 
public  documents.  These  are,  of  course, 
of  value  in  many  different  fields  of  in¬ 
struction.  Only  one  or  two  are  making 
any  effort  to  collect  business  material 
which  is  available  for  the  asking.  While 
there  is  considerable  tonnage  in  such 


material,  it  has  a  residuum  which  is 
useful  for  instructional  purposes.  Each 
of  the  institutions  might  perform  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  for  the  community  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  college  library  the  headquarters 
for  permanent  and  fugitive  materials 
relating  to  the  community’s  business  and 
economic  life. 

Standard  of  performance. — One  issue 
I  raised  at  each  institution  and  with  each 
person  to  whom  I  talked  is:  Are  the 
standards  of  performance  exacted  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  business  courses  on  a  par 
with  the  standards  exacted  of  students 
in  other  departments  of  the  college? 
This,  of  course,  is  an  issue  on  which  it 
is  difficult  to  get  worthwhile  evidence. 
Generosity  in  the  matter  of  grades,  popu¬ 
larity  of  courses,  and  the  presence  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  athletes  in  courses, 
while  creating  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
standards  exacted,  are  not  conclusive.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges  were  emphatic  in  their 
statements  that  the  standards  exacted  in 
the  business  courses  are  on  a  par  with 
the  standards  exacted  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  One  instructor  reported  that  he 
compels  all  students  desiring  to  major 
in  economics  and  business  to  take  a 
year’s  work  in  economic  thought  before 
allowing  them  to  enter  the  more  practi¬ 
cal  courses.  In  another  institution,  which 
has  a  large  offering  in  business  courses, 
the  dean  of  the  college,  decidedly  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  type  of  work 
offered,  stated  positively  that  the  in¬ 
structors  in  business  are  more  rigorous 
in  their  standards  than  instructors  in  a 
majority  of  the  departments  of  the 
college.  One  instructor  with  engaging 
frankness  said  in  substance:  “At  this 
institution  we  have  decided  that  we  owe 
some  obligation  to  lame  ducks,  and  we 
are  attempting  to  discharge  it  through 
our  courses  in  commerce.” 

On  the  whole,  I  gained  the  impression 
that  the  instructors  and  administrators 
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are  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
lowering  standards  in  this  field  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  more  students, 
and  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  match 
the  prevailing  standards  in  the  colleges. 
It  is  my  own  view  that  in  a  relatively 
new  field,  such  as  business,  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  instruction  would  do 
well  to  lean  in  the  direction  of  severity 
rather  than  in  the  opiX)site  direction. 

Instructional  materials  and  methods. 
— In  all  the  institutions,  the  instructors 
apparently  are  following  orthodox  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction.  In  a  few  cases  I  found 
that  instructors  are  using  the  “case 
method”  of  instruction  in  some  courses, 
in  analogy  to  the  system  used  in  law 
schools.  I  have  always  had  some  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  this  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  even  in  law  schools  when  it  is  the 
exclusive  or  almost  exclusive  method 
employed.  I  have  even  greater  doubt  of 
the  system  when  made  the  principal 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  col¬ 
leges  in  question  are  using  the  more 
standard  texts  and  treatises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  courses  which  they  are 
offering. 

Success  of  graduates. — Although  the 
post-college  success  of  graduates  is  a 
factor  which  should  be  weighed  in  de¬ 
termining  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
in  business,  the  evidence  available  on 
which  to  base  any  generalizations  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  scanty.  Collegiate  schools  of 
business,  in  an  attempt  to  apply  so  base 
a  standard  as  the  increased  ability  to 
make  money,  have  insufficient  evidence 
on  which  to  base  any  dependable  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  the  value  of  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  for  business.  Practically  all  of  the 
colleges  visited  were  certain  that  they 
are  able  to  place  their  business  gradu¬ 
ates  more  easily  than  other  graduates. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  however, 
they  had  little  or  no  evidence  to  offer  as 


to  the  success  of  their  graduates  three 
to  five  years  after  graduation. 

EFFECT  OF  COURSES  IN  BUSINESS  ON 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

The  question  as  to  what  courses  in 
business  are  doing  to  general  educaticm 
and  to  the  fundamental  work  in  econom¬ 
ics  is,  of  course,  a  question  which  can 
never  be  answered  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  The  question,  however,  is  an 
important  one,  and  one  which  college 
administrators  must  study  carefully. 

Educational  experts  agree  that  it  is 
still  the  primary  function  of  the  college 
of  arts  to  provide  students  with  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  general  education. 
All  of  the  administrators  interviewed 
accepted  this  fundamental  principle,  and 
stated  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  allow  the  practical  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  warp  the  program  of  general 
education. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  college  of  arts  may 
include  specialized  programs  of  study  in 
different  fields — chemistry,  mathematics, 
music,  literature,  and  education,  among 
others.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  of 
these  programs  have  vocational  value. 
The  curricula  of  practically  all  American 
colleges  indicate  that  economics  and 
business  may  constitute  one  of  the  fields 
of  study  in  which  students  may  spend  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  in  preparing 
for  the  economic  struggle  ahead. 

The  chief  disagreement  with  respect 
to  offerings  in  business  in  the  college  of 
arts  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  program 
and  to  the  amount  of  time  which  can 
safely  be  spared  for  this  newcomer  in 
the  academic  field.  While  I  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  opinion  at  this  time  to  offer  on  these 
issues,  I  do  wish,  on  the  basis  of  the 
scanty  evidence  I  have  gathered,  to  pre¬ 
sent  three  points  of  view  on  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  find  that 
the  courses  in  business  are  drawing  an 
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unduly  large  proportion  of  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  students.  The  number  of 
students  majoring  in  business  in  these 
institutions  is  certainly  not  as  large 
as  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  In  one 
institution  with  a  fairly  large  offering  in 
business  courses,  only  about  twenty  or 
twenty-five  students  out  of  approximately 
five  hundred  are  majoring  in  this  field. 
In  one  institution  only  did  it  seem  to  me 
that  the  number  of  students  in  business 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  other 
students  was  getting  out  of  hand.  I  think 
that  a  careful  study  would  show  that 
something  less  than  20  per  cent  of  all 
students  in  these  institutions  are  major¬ 
ing  in  business.  Although  many  of  the 
institutions  reported  a  steady  but  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  business  ma¬ 
jors,  the  increase,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  total  increase  of  students  in  the 
same  institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  all  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  a  single  exception,  require 
that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time  shall  be  devoted  to  general 
studies.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
a  major  in  business  exclusive  of  require¬ 
ments  in  allied  fields,  ranges  from  a  low 
of  twenty  semester  hours  to  a  high  of 
forty  semester  hours.  In  a  majority  of 
the  institutions,  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  a  major  is  between  twenty-four 
and  thirty  semester  hours.  Several  insti¬ 
tutions  place  a  maximum  limit  on  the 
number  of  courses  which  a  student  may 
take  in  a  single  department.  In  a  majority 
of  the  institutions,  however,  there  is  no 
such  limit.  In  the  latter  institutions,  a 
student,  after  having  met  the  prescribed 
requirements  in  general  studies,  may 
complete  the  quantitative  requirement 
for  his  degree  by  elections  from  the  field 
of  economics  and  business.  Even  in  these 
institutions,  however,  the  number  of 
courses  available  for  election  beyond  the 
required  major  places  a  definite  limit 


upon  the  extent  to  which  a  student  may 
concentrate  in  economics  and  business. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
institutions  involved  the  major  is  in  the 
combined  field  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  in  business  alone.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  that  in  all  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  many  of  the  courses  described  as 
business  courses  might  with  equal  accu¬ 
racy  and  propriety  be  described  as 
courses  in  economics.  It  follows  that  the 
amount  of  time  which  students  may  de¬ 
vote  to  courses  in  business  in  these  col¬ 
leges  is  not  as  great  as  one  might  infer 
from  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
official  announcements  of  the  institutions 
concerned. 

I  shall  attempt  to  present  the  third 
point  of  view  in  a  classified  tabulation  of 
the  courses  offered  in  economics  and 
business  by  the  institutions  visited,  by 
twelve  other  members  of  the  Association, 
and  by  five  outstanding  colleges  not 
members  of  the  Association  (see  Table  I) . 
I  have  divided  the  offerings  into  three 
broad  categories:  (i)  Basic  courses  in 
economics  which  should  be  presented  in 
the  college  program  in  preparation  for 
the  further  study  of  economics  and  study 
of  business.  This  includes  principles  of 
economics,  economic  history,  the  financial 
organization  of  society,  labor  problems, 
public  finance,  statistics  and  accounting. 
(2)  Basic  courses  which  might  be  offered 
in  college  as  electives  for  majors  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  in  preparation  for  the  study 
of  business.  This  includes  courses  such 
as  market  structure,  transportation  and 
utilities,  foreign  trade,  risk  and  insur¬ 
ance,  business  cycles,  and  social  control 
of  economic  activities.  (3)  Technical  and 
managerial  courses  in  business.  This 
category  includes  such  courses  as  market 
management,  production  management, 
personnel  management,  advertising,  sales¬ 
manship,  and  business  policies.  I  have 
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also  placed  secretarial  studies  and  teacher¬ 
training  courses  in  this  category.  I  have 
indicated  the  amount  of  time  which 
might  appropriately  be  devoted  to  the 
courses  appearing  in  the  first  two  cate¬ 
gories. 

This  tabulation  indicates  that  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Association 
with  some  degree  of  adequacy  cover  the 
courses  suggested  in  the  first  category. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  more  gaps  in 
the  programs  of  all  but  four.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  raise  these  two  questions:  (i)  Do 
the  twenty-one  institutions  offer  ade¬ 
quate  work  in  basic  economics  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  program  of  general  edu¬ 
cation?  (2)  Should  these  institutions 
devote  any  of  their  energy  to  courses  in 
the  third  category  until  they  have  ade¬ 
quately  discharged  their  obligation  under 
the  first? 

The  tabulation  further  indicates  that, 
viewing  the  programs  of  the  member 
colleges  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  gaps 
in  the  second  category  of  courses.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  several  institutions 
which,  while  offering  a  large  number  of 
courses  in  category  three,  are  offering 
practically  nothing  in  the  second.  In  this 
connection,  therefore,  I  raise  these  ques¬ 
tions:  (i)  Are  these  institutions  offering 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  the  second 
category  of  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the 
advanced  study  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness?  (2)  Does  not  this  tabulation  tend 
to  show  that  the  extensive  development 
of  practical  courses  in  business  is  likely 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  work  in  economics?  (3)  Should 
colleges  of  arts  be  devoting  any  of  their 
energy  to  the  development  of  courses  in 
the  third  category  until  they  have  more 
completely  discharged  their  obligations 
under  the  second?  (4)  How  far  in  any 
event — and  I  have  raised  this  question 
several  times — should  the  college  of  arts 


be  offering  technical  and  managerial 
courses  in  business? 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  as  at  the  outset,  I  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  my  judgments  on  the 
issues  raised  are  tentative.  A  more  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  might  indicate  that 
I  have  overlooked  crucial  issues,  or  that 
my  tentative  judgments  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

The  colleges  visited  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  offering  courses  in  business 
in  contradistinction  to  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  In  all  instances,  the  work  is  a 
part  of  the  general  program  of  a  college 
of  arts.  In  a  majority  of  the  colleges,  the 
work  in  business  is  combined  with  the 
work  in  economics.  For  the  most  part, 
these  institutions  have  been  forced  into 
this  type  of  instruction,  not  so  much  by 
educational  ccmvictions  as  by  competi¬ 
tive  factors.  Not  the  least  of  these  com¬ 
petitive  factors  is  the  competition  of 
university  schools  of  business  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
college.  In  fairness  to  these  colleges, 
however,  I  think  it  must  be  said  that 
there  is  need  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  for  some  instruction  in  the  field 
of  business. 

The  colleges  in  question  have  not 
clearly  defined  their  objectives  in  the 
combined  field  of  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness.  This,  I  suspect,  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  development  in  this 
field  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  rational 
choice  but  has  been  the  result  of  the 
competitive  factors. 

While  it  appears  that  the  institutions 
visited  are  presenting  basic  instruction 
in  economics  and  business  as  effectively 
as  they  present  instruction  in  other  fields, 
I  seriously  doubt  whether,  in  terms  of 
teaching  staff,  teaching  load,  and  library 
facilities,  a  majority  of  these  colleges  can 
present  reasonably  effective  instruction 
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in  advanced,  technical,  and  managerial 
courses  in  business. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  offer  any  definite  opinion  on  them,  I 
do  raise  these  additional  issues.  Should 
the  college  of  arts  be  devoting  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  technical  and  managerial  courses 
until  it  has  completely  discharged  its 
obligation  with  respect  to  basic  courses 
in  economics  and  business?  Is  not  the 
extension  of  business  courses  in  this  di¬ 
rection  likely  to  warp  the  program  of 
general  education?  Is  not  such  extension 
likely  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  work  in  economics  and  business? 

The  college  of  arts  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  extremely  cautious  in  the 


further  extension  of  work  in  business. 
Instructional  materials  are  in  a  highly 
unsatisfactory  state.  Competent  instruc¬ 
tors  are  scarce.  Exp>erts  in  the  field  of 
business  education,  if  there  are  any,  are 
not  in  agreement  as  to  what  is  the 
essence  of  business  organization  and 
administration.  It  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined  what  is  the  appropriate  level 
at  which  professional  training  in  business 
should  be  offered.  In  brief,  education  for 
business  as  a  major  activity  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  must  still  be  regarded 
as  being  in  an  exp>erimental  stage.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  again  say  that 
college  administrators  should  be  cautious 
in  the  extension  of  courses  in  business. 


AN  UNNECESSARY  DUPLICATION  OF  EFFORT  IN  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
A.  W.  Clzvengek 

Chaimun  of  the  Illinois  State  Committee 


These  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
for  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
to  allow  itself  to  become  too  much 
involved  in  work  which  probably  is 
unnecessary.  The  present  plan  for  gather¬ 
ing  and  handling  information  relative  to 
the  high  schools  causes  uimecessary  du¬ 
plication  of  work  not  only  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  and  State 
Chairmen  but  especially  for  high  school 
principals.  In  many  of  the  states  in  the 
territory  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
there  is  required  a  rather  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  annual  reports  from  high  schools. 
In  such  states,  why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  Association  to  require  an  additional 
annual  report?  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the  annual 
reports  submitted  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  all  of  the  information 
which  is  required  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.  In  this  state  a  few 
years  ago,  three  separate  annual  reports 
were  required,  namely,  a  report  to  the 
Sujjerintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
report  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
a  report  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  Within  recent  years,  however,  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  by  combining  in  the  one  report  all 
the  information  required  were  able  to 
eliminate  one  of  these  reports.  At  present 
there  are  two  annual  reports  covering 
approximately  the  same  items  but  on 
forms  which  are  so  different  that  the 
high  school  principal  is  practically  re¬ 
quired  to  make  two  separate  reports,  one 


to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  other  to  the  Association. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  each  State  Chairman  a  few 
months  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  the  consolidation  blanks 
indicating  the  kind  of  information  de¬ 
sired,  it  would  be  possible  in  some  states 
for  the  state  to  organize  information 
called  for  in  its  annual  report  blanks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
work  for  the  high  school  principal.  In 
some  states  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
State  Chairman  to  collect  information 
requested  by  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  from  the  annual  reports 
which  have  been  made  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  or  to  the 
state  university.  In  such  states  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  the  North  Central 
Association  to  distribute  its  own  annual 
report  blanks  with  the  possible  exceptim 
of  those  special  blanks  pertaining  to 
some  sp>ecial  study.  In  those  states  where 
a  State  Chairman  does  not  have  access 
to  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  the 
Association  should  provide  the  necessary 
forms  on  which  he  can  collect  informa¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  special  studies  to  be 
made  by  the  Association,  such  special 
blanks  could  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
along  with  the  state’s  own  annual  re¬ 
port  blanks. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  work  which  should  have 
been  done  by  State  Committees.  It  ap- 
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pears  very  doubtful  if  very  much  is 
accomplished  by  having  a  large  number 
of  men  working  on  a  reviewing  committee 
which  has  charge  of  those  schools  unqual¬ 
ifiedly  recommended  to  the  Association 
by  a  State  Committee.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  a  committee  to  which  a  State 
Committee  can  refer  all  cases  of  schools 
to  be  warned  or  dropped  and  there 
should  be  a  committee  which  would  give 
final  consideration  to  all  new  schools. 
Each  State  Chairman  should  be  required 
to  bring  a  report  to  the  Commission  or 
to  a  special  committee  of  the  Commission 
indicating  the  names  of  the  high  schools 
in  his  state  which  are  to  be  warned  and 
he  should  bring  to  this  committee  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  the  Commission  can  base 
its  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Committee. 

The  annual  consolidation  of  the  re¬ 
ports  from  high  schools  involves  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  expense.  This  item  of 
expense  seems  to  be  concealed  because 
it  is  paid  largely  by  state  universities 
and  departments  of  public  instruction. 
In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  consolidation 
of  the  annual  reports  required  the  full¬ 
time  services  of  two  secretaries  for  ap¬ 
proximately  two  weeks  even  though  they 
had  available  an  electric  adding  machine. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  if  enough  use  is 


made  of  the  annual  consolidation  of  re¬ 
ports  to  justify  the  effort  and  expense 
involved  in  making  such  a  report.  The 
one  consolidation  which  is  valuable  and 
which  is  used  to  indicate  trends  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education  is  the  quin¬ 
quennial  report.  The  policy  of  making 
this  report  every  fifth  year  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  good  policy  and  should  be 
continued  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
policy  of  making  annual  consolidations 
is  worth  continuing. 

Instead  of  requiring  each  State  Chair¬ 
man  to  consolidate  all  the  annual  reports 
in  his  state,  why  not  assign  to  him  some 
special  study  based  on  the  information 
collected  each  year  from  high  schools 
and  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  If  State  Chairmen  would 
bring  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  some  study  in  mimeographed 
form  ready  for  distribution,  the  programs 
of  the  Commission  would  be  greatly 
improved. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  so 
much  duplication  of  effort  requiring  the 
undivided  attention  of  State  Chairmen 
and  other  officers  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  time  to  think  about  important 
problems  in  secondary  education. 


WHAT  STUDIES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS?^ 


C.  R.  Maxwell 
VniversUy  of  Wyoming 


The  Committee  on  Special  Studies  was 
established  as  one  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  that  time,  a  considerable  number 
of  studies  had  been  made  by  individuals. 
However,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  committee  whose  func¬ 
tion  would  be  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  for  investigation  that  seemed 
to  be  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
one  of  the  problems  which  had  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  preparation  of  their  graduates 
for  college  work  as  judged  by  the  failures 
of  the  graduates  of  member  schools  that 
entered  college.  The  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  had  studied  this  problem  and  the 
results  of  such  investigations  had  aroused 
much  interest  in  that  Association.  The 
Committee  on  Special  Studies  felt  that 
this  same  type  of  study  should  be  made 
in  the  North  Central  Association  schools 
and  colleges. 

Two  such  studies  were  made.  The  first 
one  investigated  the  success  of  high- 
school  graduates  of  June,  1924,  in  the 
first  semester  of  their  college  work  in 
1924-25.  This  study  was  reported  in 
Volume  I,  No,  2  of  the  North  Central 
Assocution  Quarterly.  The  report 
included  the  records  of  28,957  students 
attending  659  institutions.  A  second 
study  of  the  same  nature  was  made  of 
the  June  graduates  of  1928  in  the  first 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
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semester  of  1928-29.  This  study  in¬ 
cluded  a  considerably  larger  number. 
There  were  49,079  students  whose  rec¬ 
ords  were  studied  in  671  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  The  second  study  verified  the 
findings  of  the  first  study  and  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years  there  was  so  little 
difference  in  the  results  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  investigation  in  later  years. 
The  Southern  Association  had  carried  on 
a  study  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
and  their  findings  were  approximately 
the  same  each  year. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  car¬ 
ried  on  other  investigations,  such  as:  the 
one  on  types  of  college  entrance  and 
personnel  blanks,  library  facilities,  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  institutions  of  higher 
learning  adapted  their  work  to  the  needs 
of  freshmen,  etc. 

Later  the  name  of  the  Committee  was 
changed  from  “The  Committee  on  Spe¬ 
cial  Studies”  to  “The  Committee  on 
Special  Studies  and  Experimentation," 
The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  was  due  to  re¬ 
quests  of  schools  to  carry  on  experiments 
which  would  necessitate  a  modification 
of  the  existing  standards  for  the  accred¬ 
iting  of  schools.  In  other  cases,  there  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  schools  to 
be  released  for  a  definite  period  from 
meeting  one  or  more  of  the  standards. 
Such  requests  usually  came  before  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  and  permission 
was  either  granted  or  refused  without  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  request.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Committee  on  Spe¬ 
cial  Studies  would  be  in  a  position  to 
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evaluate  such  requests  and  to  grant  per¬ 
mission  for  the  conduct  of  experiments 
if  it  was  felt  the  educational  efficiency 
of  member  schools  would  be  improved. 
In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  work 
of  the  Committee  has  been  confined 
largely  to  the  consideration  of  proposed 
experiments  and  to  granting  permission 
to  schools  to  carry  them  on.  Two  years 
ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate 
experiments  for  which  permission  had 
been  granted  and  to  discover  what  influ¬ 
ence  they  have  had  in  modifying  conven¬ 
tional  practices.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  schools  which  were  given  permission 
to  carry  on  experiments  were  utilizing 
the  results  to  modify  their  own  setup, 
but  due  to  their  recency  they  have  had 
little  influence  on  practices  in  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  one 
might  expect  as  changes  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  procedures  come 
about  through  slow  evolution  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure 
results  in  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is 
questionable  if,  in  some  cases,  the  exact 
influence  of  any  experiment  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  measured  to  prove  its  efficiency. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been 
given  as  a  background  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  topic  which  the  speaker  was 
requested  to  discuss.  The  Committee 
has  been  in  a  rather  quiescent,  if  not 
moribund  state,  for  the  past  few  years 
in  the  investigation  of  pertinent  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  confront^  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  When  the  Commission  decided  to 
embark  upon  the  problem  of  the  revisicm 
of  standards,  the  Committee  on  Special 
Studies  and  Experimentation  felt  that  it 
was  in  a  position  to  aid  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  problem.  The  Committee  as 
a  whole  and  members  individually  re¬ 
peatedly  informed  the  special  committee 
set  up  for  study  of  this  problem  that  it 
was  willing  and  desirous  to  aid  in  the 
investigation.  However,  they  felt  that 
while  this  major  investigation  was  tak¬ 


ing  place  that  it  was  scarcely  appropriate 
for  the  Committee  to  carry  on  other  in¬ 
vestigations  as  the  problem  was  such  a 
large  and  important  one  that  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Commission  should  be 
centered  to  this  end.  Our  Committee  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  assist,  but  as  yet  the  other  committee 
has  never  requested  any  assistance  on 
the  study  as  a  whole  or  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  problem.  Therefore  it 
has  made  no  contribution  in  the  study  of 
the  problem  and,  largely  for  this  reason, 
it  has  neglected  to  be  as  important  a 
force  in  the  Commission  as  it  was  earlier. 

Today  there  are  innumerable  prob¬ 
lems  that  need  study  and  research  by 
all  organizations  that  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  secondary  education. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Research  in  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  year  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  needed  research 
in  this  field.  This  committee  requested 
principals,  superintendents,  professors  of 
secondary  education,  high-school  inspec¬ 
tors,  university  admission  officers — com¬ 
prising  in  all  fourteen  different  groups 
that  were  concerned  with  secondary 
education — to  make  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  problems  needing  research.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  total  of  1,456 
suggestions  were  made,  and  after  the 
committee  culled  the  suggestions,  elimi¬ 
nating  duplication  and  suggestions  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  significant,  997  were 
retained.  This  investigation  indicates  the 
extensiveness  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  all  agencies  interested  in  re¬ 
search  to  cooperate  in  such  undertakings. 

Valid  criticisms  that  have  been  made 
of  the  investigations  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  due  to  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  investigators  to  attack  too 
many  and  diverse  problems  or  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  broad  field  superficially.  The 
investigation  mentioned  above  would 
indicate  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
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area  from  which  our  committee  could  schools  that  their  graduates  receive  the 
select  problems  for  investigation.  How-  same  consideration  when  they  desire  to 


ever,  the  province  of  the  Committee 
on  Special  Studies  and  Investigation 
should  be  the  investigation  of  problems 
that  concern  the  Secondary  Commission, 
rather  than  general  problems  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education,  although  some 
of  them  would  be  wholly  pertinent,  but 
not  closely  allied  to  our  particular  sphere 
of  activity.  For  this  reason,  only  two 
needed  investigations  will  be  suggested, 
although  it  is  fully  realized  that  many 
others  are  of  grave  significance. 

The  first  one  is  the  place  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commission  in  the  Association 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  commissions. 
Last  year,  the  Committee  on  Special 
Studies  and  Experimentation  decided 
that  this  study  was  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  proposal  was  made  to 
this  Commission  and  to  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Institutions  that  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  investigate  this 
problem.  When  the  request  was  presented 
to  the  Higher  Commission,  it  occasioned 
considerable  discussion  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it 
was  a  problem  for  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  or  for  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
Even  though  such  a  study  was  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  last  year,  it  would  appear  from 
the  present  program  of  the  Association 
that  it  still  may  receive  the  consideration 
which  it  deserves  as  a  symposium  is  to 
be  held  on  how  the  three  commissions 
can  undertake  cooperatively  the  study 
of  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

Each  commission,  at  the  present  time, 
discusses  problems,  undertakes  investi¬ 
gations,  and  takes  actions  which  have 
relation  to  the  other  commissions  and 
should  have  their  serious  consideration, 
but  it  is  questionable  frequently  whether 
or  not  the  other  commissions  are  even 
cognizant  of  suggestions  and  actions 
that  have  been  taken.  To  illustrate:  it 
is  stated  repeatedly  from  non-member 


enter  higher  institutions  as  do  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  member  schools.  If  such  allega¬ 
tions  are  correct,  one  of  the  purposes  for 
the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools  is 
obsolete. 

The  Secondary  Commission  has  a 
standard  stating  that  in  the  employment 
of  the  staff,  “The  minimum  attainments 
of  a  teacher  of  any  academic  subject 
.  .  .  shall  be  college  work  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  senior  college  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,”  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  regulation  it 
makes  it  possible  for  a  graduate  of  al¬ 
most  any  college  to  secure  recognition 
for  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  be¬ 
longing  to  the  North  Central  Association. 
One  may  question  whether  membership 
of  a  higher  institution  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  gives  an  institution  very 
much  advantage  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  over  those  that  do  not  belong. 

Again,  the  Commission  on  Curricula 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  has  studied  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  preparation  of  high-school 
teachers.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
standards  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  would  make  one  question 
whether  this  Commission  has  had  any 
influence  on  the  standards  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers.  If  this  Commission’s 
studies  are  worthwhile  and  valuable, 
should  not  consideration  be  given  to 
them  in  the  formulation  of  regulations, 
standards  and  policies  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools? 

The  above  illustrations  are  merely 
indicative  of  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
should  be  of  mutual  concern  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  and,  if  the  Association  is  to 
function  as  an  integrated  organization, 
more  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  relationships  than  at  present  exists. 
A  generation  ago,  the  North  Central 
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Association  was  a  much  more  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  organization  than  it  is  today. 
Possibly  the  growth  of  the  Association 
makes  integration  less  significant  than 
formerly  but,  if  this  is  true,  the  member 
institutions  should  appreciate  the  chang¬ 
ing  condition. 

A  second  problem  which  must  receive 
consideration  in  the  near  future  will  be 
the  utilization  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  The  orig¬ 
inal  idea  of  this  study  became  so  ex¬ 
panded  that  the  findings  will  not  apply 
merely  to  the  North  Central  Association. 
One  may  question  whether  or  not  the 
intensive  study  of  200  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  will  give  representative 
data  of  the  more  than  2,600  schools 
that  belong  to  this  Association.  During 
the  past  year,  two  articles  have  app)eared 
in  the  Association  Quarterly  which  in¬ 
dicate  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  individuals  who  have  been 
for  a  long  period  of  time  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  One  point 
of  view  appears  to  be  that  the  present 
quantitative  standards  have  become  me¬ 
chanical  and  rigid ;  that  they  have 
hampered  rather  than  stimulated  the 
development  of  our  secondary  schools; 
and  that  even  though  they  once  served 
their  purpose,  they  no  longer  meet  pres¬ 
ent  day  conditions.  In  other  words,  we 
need  a  “New  Deal”  in  the  development 
of  standards  for  the  accreditment  of 
secondary  schools.  The  other  writer  takes 
the  position  that  the  standards  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  secondary  schools  in  the  North 
Central  area;  that  they  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  modified  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions;  and  that,  instead  of  relegating 
them  to  the  scrap  heap  of  forgotten 
things  and  supplanting  them  by  a  new 
set  of  standards,  there  should  be  a  pro¬ 


gressive  refinement  of  existing  standards. 
These  contrasting  points  of  view  are  the 
best  evidence  that  we  could  have  that 
here  is  a  problem  for  the  Commission. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  suspended 
judgment  for  a  time  and  to  experiment 
further  with  the  standards  that  will  be 
suggested  by  the  Committee  before  the 
present  ones  are  thrown  into  the  discard. 

With  the  unprecedented  development 
of  our  secondary  schools  with  their  great 
increase  in  enrollment,  the  purposes  of 
an  association  such  as  the  North  Central 
must  change  to  meet  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  higher  institutions  belonging 
to  this  Association  would  probably  no 
longer  wish  to  maintain  the  thesis  that 
preparation  for  college  should  be  the 
major  aim  of  any  public  high  school  and 
few,  if  any,  would  be  so  daring  as  to 
defend  the  thesis  that  preparation  for 
college  would  be  the  best  preparation  for 
the  great  majority  of  high-school  students. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  first  great 
objective  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  should  be  the  stimulation 
of  schools  whereby  a  high  school  that 
wishes  membership  would  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  high  school  because  of  its  membership, 
and  that  present  members  would  im¬ 
prove  their  techniques  and  procedures. 
If  such  stimulation  comes  through  quan¬ 
titative  standards,  well  and  good.  If 
qualitative  standards  for  judging  the 
efficiency  of  secondary  schools  are  more 
efficacious,  they  should  be  utilized.  If, 
after  careful  study,  it  would  seem  that 
we  need  both  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  standards  in  measuring  our  schools 
for  the  proper  stimulation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  secondary  school  procedures, 
both  should  be  utilized.  The  greatest 
challenge,  as  the  present  speaker  sees  it, 
is  how  to  stimulate  our  secondary  schools 
so  that  they  will  be  better  agencies  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  North 
Central  Association. 


HOW  THE  COMMISSIONS  CAN  UNDERTAKE  COOPERATIVELY  THE 
STUDY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  MUTUAL  CONCERN— A  SYMPOSIUM^ 

I.  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago 


There  was  a  time,  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Association  will  recall, 
when  there  was  only  one  Commission. 
It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  great  size 
and  complexity  of  problems  that  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  our 
operations  and  assign  the  duties  of  the 
operations  to  three  commissions. 

I  think  we  are  being  forced  at  the 
present  time  to  come  together  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  of  the  questions 
that  belong  to  more  than  one  commis¬ 
sion.  In  fact,  we  must  settle  questions 
that  belong  to  all  of  us.  I  was  very 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  session  that 
was  held  yesterday,  where  we  attempted 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  training  of 
teachers.  I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time 
to  repeat  in  any  fashion  what  was  said 
at  that  gathering,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  from  time  to 
time  we  come  together  for  the  discussion 
of  perfectly  definite,  specific  problems, 
and  set  up,  if  necessary,  the  agencies 
between  the  commissions  that  will  bring 
us  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems. 

I  deem  this  problem  of  teacher  prepa¬ 
ration  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
problems  in  education  and  we  made  some 
progress,  I  think,  yesterday  in  getting 
that  problem  clearly  before  us.  We  did 
not  go  as  far  as  I  hope  we  may  in  the 
future  toward  solving  those  problems. 

I  point  out,  therefore,  as  the  first  prob- 
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lem,  that  we  ought  to  consider  together 
this  problem  of  preparation  of  those  who 
are  to  carry  on  instructions  in  the 
secondary  schools.  They  receive  their 
preparation  and  they  send  back  their 
products  to  the  colleges,  so  that,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  we  are  doubly  concerned  in  this 
Commission  and  in  the  other  Commis¬ 
sions  that  there  shall  be  efficiency  in  the 
preparation  of  these  teachers. 

I  am  going  to  refer,  if  I  may,  to  three 
other  problems  that  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  common  significance  for  the  two  com¬ 
missions.  The  first  one  that  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  may  seem  to  some  of  you  to  be 
rather  trivial,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
problem  that  ought  in  some  fashion  to 
be  solved  so  that  we  shall  present,  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  as 
institutions  of  secondary  prep>aration,  a 
front  to  our  pupils  that  will  be  a  digni¬ 
fied  front. 

I  am  referring  to  the  recruiting  of 
students  for  colleges.  One  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  city  has  found  it  necessary 
to  set  aside  a  day  for  the  colleges.  He 
made  the  somewhat  astonishing  state 
ment  that  something  more  than  thirty 
colleges  were  there  trying  to  get  people 
to  attend  those  insitutions  from  his  high 
school. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  a  great 
high  school  is  going  to  have  seventy 
representatives  of  colleges,  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  there  are  not  seventy 
assemblies  during  the  course  of  the  year 
to  make  it  possible  to  listen  to  these 
representatives.  My  colleague,  therefore. 
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devised  the  plan  for  setting  aside  a  reci¬ 
tation  room  for  each  of  these  representa¬ 
tives.  He  did  say  that  in  a  few  cases  he 
had  to  use  the  same  room  for  two  people, 
which  would  emphasize  the  rivalry  un¬ 
duly.  He  told  the  student  body  that  if 
they  wanted  to  consult  with  regard  to 
colleges,  they  could  go  to  the  representa¬ 
tives.  He  had  a  list  mimeographed  and 
gave  it  to  them. 

I  am  not  referring  to  another  phase 
of  recruiting,  by  the  way,  which  may  be 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  you.  I  might  dis¬ 
cuss  that  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  it.  I  am  talking  about  legitimate 
recruiting.  I  am  talking  about  the  type 
of  recruiting  that  comes  because  colleges 
desire  to  get  the  best  students.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  some  colleges  desire 
students,  leaving  out  the  term  “best.” 

It  is  quite  certain  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  further  continued  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  adjustment. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest,  and  this  is 
not  facetious,  that  we  have  a  code  of 
ethics  with  regard  to  recruiting.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  colleges  of  Ohio  got  to¬ 
gether  and  decided  they  would  not  have 
any  recruiting.  That  seemed  very  moral 
until  I  heard  the  second  statement — 
“They  are  going  on  just  as  before.”  I 
am  simply  reporting  what  I  heard.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  Ohio  insti¬ 
tutions  are  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  institution  of  secondary  grade 
abundant  information  with  regard  to 
college  opportunities.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a  group  of 
colleges  to  get  together  to  send  one  rep¬ 
resentative  to  definitely  and  honestly 
present  the  advantages  that  come  to 
students  going  on  to  college.  They  are 
in  general  fully  understood  by  most  stu¬ 
dents,  but  they  are  worth  reviewing. 
Then  offer  to  these  students  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  securing  proper  information 


about  the  {articular  college  that  should 
be  attended. 

In  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  we  have  sometimes  discussed  the 
desirability  of  regional  organization  of 
higher  education  with  some  distribution 
of  functions  among  the  various  colleges 
so  that  there  shall  be  less  duplication  of 
effort  in  the  higher  institutions  than  has 
been  found  in  the  past. 

If  there  were  some  regicmal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  we  might  ulti¬ 
mately  have  the  type  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  I  have  suggested  some¬ 
what  vaguely  in  the  comments  I  have 
made. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  refer  to — 
this  is  really  the  third.  I  referred  to 
teacher  training,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
discuss  it  in  any  detail.  The  second 
definite  point  I  should  like  to  make  has 
to  do  with  certain  overlapping  of  juris¬ 
diction.  You  will  immediately  think,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  junior  college.  The  junior 
college  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  an  approved  list  of 
that  sort. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  known  as  public  junior  col¬ 
leges,  we  have  a  problem  that  concerns 
both  the  commissions,  and  I  think  for 
that  matter  it  also  concerns  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Unit  Courses  and  Cur¬ 
riculum.  That  commission,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  might  regard  itself  very 
properly  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  our  two  standardizing  commis¬ 
sions.  I  shall  refer  ultimately  to  that 
commission’s  work  and  attempt  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  the  general  statements  I  have 
been  making. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  junior 
college?  I  have  a  perfectly  definite 
theory  about  what  will  ultimately  hap¬ 
pen  and  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  we  shall  ultimately 
have  a  new  unit  in  American  education 
which  will  be  composed  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  conventional  high  school, 
as  we  now  know  that  institution,  and 
the  first  two  years  of  college. 

That  is  not  a  generally  accepted  be¬ 
lief,  I  am  sure,  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
In  all  events,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
the  past  the  Association,  and  I  lay  this 
not  on  any  one  of  the  commissions  alone, 
has  made  one  gross  blunder.  It  has  made 
the  blunder  of  trying  to  keep  the  junior 
colleges  separate  from  the  high  schools. 
Some  of  you  remember  that  we  had  a 
definite  problem  presented  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  such  an  institution,  to  be 
concrete,  as  the  Joliet  junior  college,  was 
called  on  (I  think  quite  irrationally  by 
our  Association)  to  have  a  separate  li¬ 
brary  from  the  library  used  by  the  high 
school.  If  there  was  ever  a  piece  of  folly, 
it  seems  to  me  that  was  it.  The  two 
institutions  were  in  the  same  building. 
The  effort  was  being  made  not  to  con¬ 
taminate  one  of  the  institutions  with  the 
other,  and  I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
which  way  it  was  working.  It  was 
thought  not  desirable  that  the  older, 
mature  students  should  mix  with  the 
less  mature  students,  lest  they  should  be 
limited  in  (^ration  by  the  lower  insti¬ 
tution. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  true  that  neither 
of  these  institutions  is  higher  or  lower 
than  the  other.  I  am  certain  that  a  great 
many  courses,  such  as  Chemistry,  taught 
in  high  schools  are  just  as  good  as  a 
great  many  courses  taught  elsewhere — 
and  I  won’t  say  where  elsewhere  is.  It 
seems  to  be  clear  that  if  we  economize 
the  resources  of  the  community  and  see 
to  it  that  the  student  who  wants  Chem¬ 
istry  gets  it  when  he  is  ready  for  it, 
and  that  may  be  in  the  thirteenth  grade, 
rather  than  the  twelfth  or  eleventh,  we 
are  progressing. 


If  it  is  true  that  this  student  needs 
Chemistry  at  a  certain  point  and  we 
have  the  equipment  and  a  suitable  in¬ 
structor,  why  not  bring  about  a  com¬ 
bination  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  the  community 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage? 

This  Association  has  in  the  past  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  these  two  institutions 
apart.  The  future  dictates  that  we  shall 
try  to  bring  them  together,  and  as  inti¬ 
mately  as  we  are  able  to  bring  them 
together.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  middle  there  is  a  dividing 
point.  I  am  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  high  school  there  is 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  mental  de¬ 
velopment  of  pupils.  I  am  certain  that 
the  change  in  college  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  and  not  at  any  other 
point. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  will 
gradually  move  in  the  direction  of  as¬ 
sociating  the  junior  and  senior  years  of 
college  work  with  that  year  that  confers 
the  Master’s  degree.  We  have  come 
clearly  to  recognize  in  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  that  the  Master’s 
degree  is  a  major  problem  for  our  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  last  meeting,  we  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  complete  discussion  of  this 
problem  of  the  Master’s  degree. 

Now,  if  the  Master’s  degree  comes  to 
be  a  common  degree  in  the  colleges,  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  degree  that  is 
conferred  by  the  great  majority  of  our 
college  institutions,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  re-alinement  of  instruction  in  such 
fashion  that  the  three  years  at  the  upp)er 
end  of  this  period  of  study  leading  to 
the  Master’s  degree  will  begin  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  unit.  If  that  happens,  I  am 
clear  that  the  other  unit  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  begin  to  organize  itself  in 
spite  of  any  objection  that  may  be  raised 
by  institutions  that  will  have  to  recon¬ 
sider  in  some  fashion  their  plans  and 
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purposes  of  instructions  in  view  of  the 
change. 

Personally,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
a  small  college  that  now  confers  the 
Master’s  degree  should  not  feel  it  is 
doing  its  duty  by  going  ahead  with  re¬ 
organization  that  will  be  on  the  plane 
that  has  been  intimated  in  my  discus¬ 
sion.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
natural  form  of  development  and  the 
corresponding  natural  development  for 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  future  is 
equally  important  for  our  nation  and 
important,  I  think,  for  the  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  for  the  colleges. 

Intimation  has  already  been  given  of 
a  third  problem  for  which  I  should  like 
to  have  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  organized  by 
the  Education  Committee  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  at  that  time  interested  itself  in 
the  problems  of  education,  namely,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York,  an 
investigation  in  duplication  and  over¬ 
lapping  of  different  institutions.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Department 
of  Wisconsin  carried  on  that  investiga¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  somewhat  antiquated  at 
the  present  date,  nevertheless  I  think  it 
revealed  facts  which  are  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  ought  to  be  considered. 

The  amount  of  overlapping  in  instruc¬ 
tion  that  we  give  in  various  institutions 
is  known  to  the  students  who  pass 
through  these  institutions,  but  gener¬ 
ally  ignored  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  say  ignored.  We  might  use  another 
word. 

One  of  my  colleagues  at  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  had 
a  son  who  had  gone  through  the  schools 
in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
had  now  reached  college,  said,  “I  wish 
you  would  get  the  schools  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  in  contact  with  one  another 
rather  than  through  the  students.”  I 
asked,  “What  do  you  mean?”  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  myself  immediately.  I 


have  defended  myself  against  my  col¬ 
leagues  so  long  I  begin  to  bristle  at  once. 

He  said,  “My  boy  is  in  college.  He  is 
now  encountering  one  of  the  great  poems 
called  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’  for  the 
third  time.  He  was  taught  that  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  a  great  piece  of  literature.  A  few 
years  later  a  high  school  teacher  in  the 
institution  revealed  ‘The  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner’  to  him  as  a  new  acquaintance.  Now 
that  boy  is  getting  it  again.  I  wish  you 
would  get  the  university  and  your 
schools  together,  to  say  nothing  of  get¬ 
ting  the  high  school  and  elementary 
schools  together.” 

Somebody  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  how  many  times  they  encountered 
Christopher  Columbus.  Of  course,  they 
get  it  once  a  year  automatically.  Thirty- 
nine  times  in  the  course  of  a  student’s 
education,  he  has  to  find  out  what  his 
instructor  knows  about  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

That  is  somewhat  boring  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think  that  these 
illustrations  represent  anything  that  can 
be  thought  of  as  altogether  exceptional. 
Think  of  the  repetition  that  comes  in 
history.  I  don’t  object  to  the  repetition  if 
it  is  clearly  recognized  and  it  is  en¬ 
countered  in  a  different  way  each  time. 
It  is  my  conviction,  from  life-long  obser¬ 
vation,  that  some  of  the  later  courses 
in  history  are  different  from  the  early 
courses  only  in  the  minutiae  which  the 
advance  course  presents.  No  new  type 
of  intellectual  effort  is  demanded  at  all. 
If  you  get  through  the  junior  year  of 
any  institution  of  any  level,  the  senior 
year  is  very  easy.  The  senior  year  does 
not  amount  to  anything  but  graduation. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  organize 
the  curricula  of  our  schools.  I  was 
greatly  heartened  to  know  that  Kansas 
was  doing  something  progressive.  I  noted 
the  state  of  Kansas  last  year,  as  we 
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most  of  US  did,  and  get  the  impression 
that  they  needed  to  do  something. 

I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  go  about 
this  business  of  seeing  we  get  this  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  university  problem  straight¬ 
ened  out  with  the  elimination  of  a  great 
many  points  in  those  programs  where 
there  are  duplications.  I  am  very  eager 
to  see  the  North  Central  Association  not 
only  carry  on  its  formal  business,  but 
discuss  some  of  these  problems  that  will 
help  the  institutions  that  are  members 
of  the  North  Central  Association  gradu¬ 
ally  to  improve  the  content  of  their 
instruction. 

I  somewhat  deplore  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  the  commis¬ 
sions  meeting  by  themselves,  and  then 
the  Association  meets  and  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  made  up  simply  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  commissions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well  to  bunch  all  the 
reports  of  the  commissions  in  the  same 
forenoon  and  get  them  done  with  and 
then  have  some  general  discussions  that 
will  be  really  intellectually  appealing 
rather  than  the  reports  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  each  of  commissions  had  to  go 
through  in  revising  and  interpreting. 

I  think  many  of  the  Standards  need 
that  all  along  the  line  instead  of  just 
meeting  to  hear  the  troubles  of  the  com¬ 
missions.  I  don’t  think  that  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  I  think  I  report  accurately  the 
history  of  this  organization  when  I  say 
it  was  not  the  intention  that  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  commissions.  I  sat  in  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  and,  I  believe,  it  was  our  under¬ 
standing,  at  any  rate  it  was  mine,  that 
we  should  have  the  commissions  attend 
to  a  great  deal  of  routine  business  and 
get  it  done  and  finished.  Make  it  avail¬ 
able  —  probably  in  mimeographed  form. 
That  would  be  economical  and  definite. 

Let  that  be  handed  around  in  a  fore¬ 


noon  to  all  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  spend  at  least  two  sessions 
of  the  Association  talking  about  the 
general  problems  of  education  in  this 
territory.  I  don’t  know  whether  anyone 
will  agree  with  my  historical  view,  but 
I  am  certain  that  when  we  organized 
three  commissions  we  made  one  funda¬ 
mental  mistake  if  we  did  not  succeed  in 
arranging  some  plan  that  would  bind 
them  together  and  do  it  every  year. 

You  remember  we  even  ruled  that  no 
one  should  appear  before  the  general 
Association  and  complain  about  one  of 
the  commissions.  We  gave  the  duty  of 
listening  to  the  complaints  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  I  understood  we  did  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  com¬ 
missions  or  their  friends  or  other  people 
that  came  to  visit  them. 

I  have  attempted  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  reiterate  what  was  said 
yesterday.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Association  ought  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  training  teachers.  It  is 
a  problem  that  touches  all  of  us  inti¬ 
mately. 

I  think  this  matter  of  distributing 
students  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  from  the  secondary  schools 
is  a  general  problem.  It  is  not  to  be  dealt 
with  by  either  of  the  commissions  alone. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  jurisdiction  is  here  with  us 
at  the  present  time.  If  we  had  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  section,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  that  we  ought  to  have  it, 
there  would  be  some  other  overlapping 
with  regard  to  junior  high  schools. 

It  is  clear  that  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  indicated  by  the  commissions  are 
no  longer  lines  of  separation  in  actual 
organization  of  institutions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  whole 
session  talking  about  the  curriculum, 
and  I  think  we  could  give  a  good  deal 
of  instructions  in  both  directions.  Per- 
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sonally,  I  am  convinced  we  are  at  the  ondary  schools.  I  realize  I  am  talking  to 
point  in  American  education  where  your  Commission,  but  I  mean  somebody 
somebody  has  to  be  inventive.  I  don’t  who  will  lift  it  out  of  the  morass.  Then 
care  what  the  practice  has  been  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  colleges  asso- 
refining  the  practice.  I  am  interested  in  ciate  with  you  long  enough  to  get  out 
finding  somebody  who  will  lift  the  sec-  of  their  bog  also. 

n.  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Rudolph  D.  Lindquist, 

The  three  commissions  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  all  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education.  The  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  have 
sought  to  do  this  by  setting  up  stand¬ 
ards  and  through  inspections  have 
sought  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  standards  were  met.  This  has  been 
a  program  through  which  a  powerful 
central  body  has  told  individual  schools 
in  detail  what  they  must  do  in  order  to 
be  counted  among  the  elect.  It  has  not 
been  a  program  aimed  p>articularly  at 
encouraging  creative  activity  in  the  form 
of  improved  objectives  or  progams  of 
instruction  and  evaluation. 

It  was  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  would  perform  this  function  of 
stimulation  and  guidance.  But  this  Com¬ 
mission,  probably  taking  its  cue  from 
the  two  standardizing  commissions,  has 
in  the  past  promulgated  objectives  and 
has  functioned  by  way  of  imposition 
rather  than  by  way  of  stimulation  and 
guidance.  The  reformulated  Cardinal 
Principles  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  law  and  the  gospel  for  North 
Central  Association  schools. 

As  the  conception  of  standardization 
changes  so  as  to  emphasize  subjective 
rather  than  objective  matters;  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  take  account  of  the  unique  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  each  institution;  as 


Ohio  State  V never 

it  is  recognized  that  because  of  these 
conditions,  institutional  purposes,  and 
the  means  for  achieving  these  purposes 
may  properly  vary  from  one  institution 
to  another,  it  is  inevitable  and  fitting 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  should  reflect  this  changed  em¬ 
phasis. 

This  it  has  already  begun  to  do.  It 
has  four  committees  —  The  Committee 
on  Experimental  College  Entrance  Units, 
The  Committee  on  Functional  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Secondary  Education,  The 
Committee  on  Curricular  Trends,  and 
The  Conunittee  on  Subject  Matter  Prep¬ 
aration  of  High  School  Teachers.  Of 
these,  the  first  two  are  definitely  en¬ 
couraging  experimentation  involving  a 
study  of  child  needs,  reformulation  of 
objectives  by  school  faculties,  and  the 
reorganization  of  programs  both  of  in¬ 
struction  and  evaluation. 

Since  the  movement  has  begun  in  the 
other  two  Commissions  to  develi^  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  more  functional  type,  it  seems 
that  all  three  commissions  are  driving 
in  the  same  direction. 

In  this  change  of  emphasis  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  reflects  a  shift  in  the  thinking 
of  a  good  many  people,  both  lay  and 
professional.  There  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  number 
of  changes  in  education  —  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  making  it  more  functional. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the 
following:  First,  developing  on  the 
habits  and  tastes  which  will  carry  over 
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into  after-school  and  out-of-school  life. 
Why  continue  emphasis  up)on  required 
classics?  Second,  emphasizing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  group  living  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  child  understand  the  world 
in  which  he  is  living.  Why  continue 
emphasis  upon  ancient  history,  medieval 
history,  and  modem  history  as  subjects? 
Third,  emphasizing  the  right  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  everyone  to  participate  in  art 
and  music  activities.  Why  continue  to 
teach  these  subjects  by  analytical  meth¬ 
ods  that  stress  technique,  aim  at  profes¬ 
sional  competency,  and  result  in  the 
elimination  of  most  children  from  art 
experiences?  Fourth,  we  are  coming 
to  emphasize  the  value  and  importance 
of  mathematics  not  only  as  a  tool  for 
dealing  with  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
the  world  but  as  a  means  to  understand¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  world  in  which 
they  live — a  priceless  heritage  for  help¬ 
ing  to  make  the  world  understandable 
and  orderly.  Why  continue  to  regard 
formal  algebra  and  plane  geometry  in 
all  its  six  books  as  the  avenue  to  this 
goal?  Fifth,  we  are  emphcisizing  the 
development  of  curiosity  concerning 
natural  phenomena,  the  ability  to  form¬ 
ulate  problems,  and  the  ability  to  find 
answers  to  these  problems  through  the 
use  of  laboratories,  teachers,  and  libra¬ 
ries.  Why,  then,  continue  our  emphasis 
upon  the  traditional  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry? 

Why  not  do  some  of  the  simple  things 
which  common  sense  indicates  would 


achieve  some  of  these  things  concerning 
the  value  of  which  we  seem  to  he 
agreed?  The  replies  I  get  most  often  to 
the  above  question  are:  “The  parents 
won’t  let  us.”  “The  colleges  won’t  let 
us.”  “The  North  Central  Association 
won’t  let  us.”  Fortunately,  the  last  ex¬ 
cuse  is  tending  to  disappear.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  soon  vanish. 

On  what  basis  can  we  then  unite  our 
forces  as  Commissions  to  promote  a 
more  functional  type  of  education?  My 
suggestion  is  this  —  that  whatever  our 
special  ^here  of  activity  may  be,  or 
whatever  programs  we  project,  that  we 
examine  them  with  reference  to  three 
questions:  First,  will  this  activity  en¬ 
courage  school  and  college  faculties  to 
study  the  needs  of  their  students  and  to 
reformulate  institutional  objectives  more 
in  harmony  with  their  student  body 
needs  and  with  the  demands  of  chang¬ 
ing  social  and  economic  conditions? 
Second,  will  our  activity  encourage 
creativeness  and  productive  scholarship 
in  the  selection  and  reorganization  of 
subject  matter  and  in  the  devising  of 
school  and  college  programs  appropriate 
to  the  realization  of  the  respective  in¬ 
stitutional  objectives?  Third,  will  our 
activity  encourage  the  development  of 
programs  of  evaluating  the  proposed 
means  in  light  of  the  formulated  objec¬ 
tives  and  is  the  evaluation  such  that 
it  leads  to  a  reformulation  of  institu¬ 
tional  objectives  and  a  progressive  re¬ 
organization  of  programs? 


III.  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Oliver  K.  Garretson,  University  of  Arizona 


It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  discuss  means 
of  securing  effective  cooperation  for  the 
study  of  problems  of  mutual  concern  by 
the  three  commissions  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  This  hesitation  was  not 


occasioned  by  any  lack  of  interest  in, 
or  lack  of  realization  of,  the  importance 
of  the  problem,  but  rather  by  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  ease  with  which  criti¬ 
cisms  of  existing  situations  may  be  made 
and  the  difficulty  of  formulating  con- 
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structive  suggestions.  If  possible,  I 
would  prefer  to  avoid  the  former  but  an 
evaluation  of  present  conditions  seems 
essential  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  improve 
them. 

The  criticisms  I  am  going  to  offer  or 
voice  here  are  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Secondary  School  Commission  and  I 
trust  they  do  not  cut  too  deeply  into 
the  other  commissions. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  great  part  that  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  more  particularly  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  has  played 
in  the  development  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
four  decades.  This  knowledge  of  our  own 
worth  and  of  our  importance  in  the  past 
makes  it  even  more  incumbent  upon  us, 
and  incidentally  more  difficult,  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  time  to  time  our  position  and 
to  chart  our  future  course.  Institutions, 
like  men,  that  have  enjoyed  unusual 
success,  tend  to  become  self-satisfied, 
complacent,  and  even  at  times  a  trifle 
“stuffy.”  We  accumulate  traditions,  we 
become  increasingly  slow  to  embrace 
new  philosophies  and  new  procedures. 
Systems  of  organization  that  originated 
either  by  chance,  or  as  a  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  specific  situation  at  some  point  in 
our  development,  come  to  be  accepted 
as  almost  of  divine  origin.  We  forget 
that  even  at  the  time  of  their  adoption 
they  were  probably  a  compromise  with 
the  ideal.  Whether  or  not  some  features 
of  the  North  Central  Association  have 
reached  such  a  condition  may  be  open 
for  discussion,  but  the  fact  that  many 
high  school  principals  are  definitely  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  Association  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  desirability  of  our  making 
a  rather  careful  study  of  our  entire  or¬ 
ganization. 

What  are  the  criticisms  leveled  against 
us  and  from  what  sources  do  they  origi¬ 


nate?  It  may  be  well  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  latter  question  first.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
most  serious  criticisms  come  from  indi¬ 
viduals  actually  engaged  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  secondary  schools  and  are 
echoed  by  college  men  whose  field  of 
specialization  throws  them  into  contact 
with  the  problems  of  the  high  school. 
We  are  most  commonly  charged  with 
failure  to  provide  leadership  —  or,  as 
Dean  McClure  termed  it  in  his  address 
last  year,  “educational  statesmanship.” 

It  is  said  that  we  have  no  clearly 
enunciated  philosophy  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation;  that  although  we  permit  experi¬ 
mentation  by  member  schools  we  do 
nothing  to  encourage  it;  and  that  we 
offer  no  guidance  in  the  problems  of  or¬ 
ganization  or  administration. 

We  are  charged  with  lack  of  initiative 
and  courage,  in  that  we  wait  for  the 
high  schools  to  bring  problems  to  us  and 
—  even  then  —  unless  we  are  faced  with 
an  almost  universal  demand,  we  refuse 
to  take  action.  And  in  addition,  that  we 
are  apparently  afraid  to  enforce  accepted 
standards  when  large  and  influential  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  involved. 

Also  it  is  said  that  our  organization 
is  undemocratic,  inefficient,  and  not  so 
organized  as  to  facilitate  educational 
planning  and  leadership  of  such  typ>e  as 
to  be  of  value  to  the  member  schools. 

A  principal  of  one  of  the  larger  mid- 
western  high  schools,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  his  State  Committee,  summed 
up  his  criticisms  with  the  statement, 
“We  do  not  attach  any  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  membership  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  It  is  largely  an  honor¬ 
ary  organization.”  From  the  tenor  of  his 
previous  remarks  I  am  afraid  he  would 
have  said  “ornery”  organization  had  he 
been  from  one  of  our  southern  states. 

Just  how  well  founded  and  conse¬ 
quently  just  how  much  importance 
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should  be  attached  to  these  criticisms  is 
difficult  to  determine.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  leadership  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  have  followed  the  practice 
of  gradually  improving  our  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  school  plant, 
equipment,  records,  preparation  of  staff, 
instruction  and  spirit,  selection  and  ten¬ 
ure,  teacher  load,  pupil  load,  et  cetera. 
In  our  recommendations  we  attempt  to 
point  out,  in  a  liminted  way  it  is  true, 
practices  that  we  believe  are  desirable 
but  which  we  do  not  feel  we  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  demand  of  all  schools.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  we  have  no  definitely 
stated  philosophy  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  by  which  we  are  guided.  This  may 
be  due  more  to  the  lack  of  familiarity, 
on  the  part  of  this  Commission  with  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses 
of  Study  some  years  ago,  than  to  any 
failure  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  to 
provide  such  a  statement. 

In  general,  we  do  appear  to  follow 
the  practice  of  waiting  for  requests  of 
permission  for  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search  to  come  from  interested  member 
schools  instead  of  outlining  desirable 
lines  of  investigation  and  finding  schools 
willing  to  carry  out  such  investigations. 
Whether  the  present  Cooperative  Study 
of  Standards  was  initiated  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  member  schools  or  by  this 
Commission  would  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the 
secondary  school  we  have  done  and  are 
doing  little,  if  anything. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  the  charge  of 
lack  of  initiative  in  meeting  educational 
problems.  This,  I  believe,  is  due  less  to 
lack  of  ideas  and  desire  than  to  the 
somewhat  p>eculiar  framework  of  organ¬ 
ization  within  which  we  must  work.  We 
have  allowed  the  direction  of  the  future 
of  the  junior  college  to  go  by  default 
to  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 


Higher  Education  and  since  no  one  else 
was  interested  in  the  junior  high  school 
it  has  had  no  organized  guidance  —  or 
interference.  In  the  field  of  inspection 
and  supervision,  with  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  is  defi¬ 
nitely  concerned,  we  have  had  criticism 
from  another  source  —  The  Committee 
on  President  Stradley’s  Address  stated 
in  its  report  last  year,  “It  is  further¬ 
more  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that 
in  many  instances  political  influences  of 
one  sort  or  another  have  operated  to 
make  non-effective  the  whole  purpose  of 
inspection.  .  .  .  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  high  school  inspection  be 
made  a  matter  of  intensive  study.”  ^ 
Apparently  no  pressure  has  been 
placed,  as  yet,  on  this  Commission  and 
we  have  consequently  taken  no  action. 
It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
attempt  to  list  the  variety  of  problems 
to  which,  with  the  effective  assistance  of 
the  other  Commissions,  we  could  profit¬ 
ably  turn  our  attention.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  of  the  demand  for  positive 
action.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  sug¬ 
gestions  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Koch  of 
Michigan  for  an  increase  of  funds  to  be 
allotted  to  State  Committees  and  of  Mr. 
Reavis  of  Ohio  for  a  field  representative 
arise  largely  from  this  failure  of  ours  to 
present  a  definite  and  unified  program. 

I  am  inclined  to  resent  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  lack  of  courage  even  though 
there  may  have  been  times  when  the 
actions  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  might  have  so  impressed  an  ob¬ 
server.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  been 
more  aware  than  some  of  our  critics 
have  realized  how  little  membership  in 
honorary  organizations  is  valued  and 
that  we  have  sought  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  we  could  apply  to  improve  the 

1  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  President  Strad¬ 
ley’s  Address,”  Noth  Centkal  Association 
QUARTEtLY,  XI  (July,  1936),  IS-l6. 
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conditions  we  have  found.  I  wonder  just 
how  frequently  the  registrars  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  our  Association 
consult  our  Approved  List  and  whether 
they  would  demand  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  from  all  graduates  of  a  large  urban 
high  school  from  a  neighboring  state  if 
that  high  school  were  dropped  by  our 
Commission?  In  other  words,  just  how 
frequently  do  the  registrars  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  colleges  consult  our  Approved  List 
when  they  decided  whether  or  not  one 
needs  to  take  an  examination  for  en¬ 
trance? 

The  statement  that  our  organization 
is  undemocratic  in  organization,  that  it 
is  inefficient,  and  possibly,  at  times,  in¬ 
effective,  has  some  merit.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Commissions  are  the  governing 
bodies.  The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  does  follow,  from  choice,  the 
practice  of  submitting  important  changes 
in  standards  to  the  member  schools  for 
advice  before  adoption  but  the  actual 
power  of  decision  and  control  lies  with 
the  Commission.  In  some  states,  I  am 
informed,  there  is  no  opportunity  given 
member  schools  to  select  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  recommended  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  the  representative  of  the  high 
schools  on  the  State  Committee  and  as 
a  member  of  this  Commission.  Of  course, 
the  official  representative  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  school  is  permitted  a  vote  in  the 
business  sessions  of  the  Association  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  must 
have  been  greatly  different  when  this 
rule  was  adopted  or  that  someone  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  The  possibility  of 
any  very  large  per  cent  of  our  2  500  high 
schools  having  official  representatives 
present  in  Chicago  is  not  worthy  of  se¬ 
rious  consideration.  I  am  afraid  that  in 
practice  we  have  a  rather  definite  rule 
from  above. 

We  have  2500  high  schools  in  this 


Association.  If  we  intend  to  operate  on 
the  basis  of  a  representative  coming 
from  each  of  those  high  schools,  and  be¬ 
ing  present  and  voting  on  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  Standards  which  govern  those 
high  schools,  then  this  little  gathering 
here  this  morning  doesn’t  seem  to  bear 
out  the  idea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  go 
one  step  further.  I  wonder  sometimes 
why  you  people  come  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission.  Seriously,  I 
wonder.  You  have  no  vote  except  at  the 
business  session,  and  when  you  do  go 
into  the  business  session  you  are  faced 
with  a  cut  and  dried  program.  Those  of 
us  who  sit  right  around  here  in  front 
have  our  minds  pretty  well  made  up. 
Some  one  moves,  and  some  one  seconds, 
and  we  put  it  to  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say 
“aye,”  and  what  do  you  do?  You  have 
no  way  of  voting  intelligently.  You  have 
no  opportunity  to  consider.  The  thing 
you  do  is  merely  to  ratify. 

Of  course,  I  realize  these  marvelous 
talks  we  have  up  here  are  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  I  wonder  other  than  that  what 
you  get  out  of  it. 

The  more  distinct  and  independent 
the  units  of  any  organization  are  the 
greater  the  difficulty  in  securing  efficient 
operation.  If  we  accept  this  as  a  true 
statement  then  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  only  communication  between 
the  three  Commissions  is  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  General  Officers. 
The  membership  of  each  Commission  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  membership  of 
the  other  Conunissions.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  intent  and  not  of  accident, 
I  understand.  The  result  of  this  policy 
has  been  that  only  three  of  the  150 
members  of  the  Commissions  hold  mem¬ 
bership  on  more  than  one  Commission. 
The  purpose  of  this  watertight  compart¬ 
ment  type  of  organization  seems  to  have 
been  to  induce  a  greater  number  of  in- 
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dividuals  to  become  interested  in  our 
work  but  the  enforced  ignorance  of  the 
members  of  each  Commission  of  the 
aims  and  activities  of  the  other  Com¬ 
missions  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

You  may  have  noted  that  Mr.  Lind¬ 
quist  spoke  of  the  aims  that  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Higher 
Education.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
his  commission  to  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipals  do  not  know  that  commission  ex¬ 
ists.  They  only  know  of  the  Association 
through  the  secondary  schools. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  position  that 
the  North  Central  Quarterly  is 
carefully  read  by  every  high  school 
principal.  To  do  so  would  display  alack 
of  intelligence  or  acquaintanceship  with 
what  goes  on. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  criticisms  that 
are  leveled  against  us  and  provide  the 
type  of  leadership  and  service  of  which 
the  Association  is  capable  we  will  need 
to  admit  defects  and  adopt  measures  of 
reform.  We  should  become  again  a  posi¬ 
tive,  active  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
development  of  education.  To  at  least 
partially  answer  the  charge  of  lack  of 
democracy  in  our  own  Commission  we 
should  make  it  mandatory  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  high  schools  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  high  school  principals  of 
their  respective  states  and  become  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
We  should  also  require  that  the  State 
.  Committees  be  mcreased  to  such  size  as 
will  place  the  ex-officio  members  in  the 
minority. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  you  who 
do  not  understand  the  organization,  the 
state  commissions  are  legally  composed 
of  three  members.  One  is  a  member  ex- 
officio,  who  must  be  appointed  by  the 
state  university;  one  member  from  the 
State  Department;  and  the  other  mem¬ 


ber  is  supposed  to  represent  the  high 
schools.  This  individual  is  usually 
chosen,  although  I  understand  this  is 
not  true  in  some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
by  the  state  chairman,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  appoints  him. 

To  secure  effective  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Commissions  it  is  necessary 
that  we  make  such  changes  in  the  plan 
of  our  organization  as  will  not  only  per¬ 
mit  but  render  reasonably  certain  that 
the  members  of  each  Commission  will 
be  cognizant  of  the  point  of  view,  work, 
and  problems  of  the  other  Commissions. 

The  great  trouble  with  all  groups  of 
individuals  who  meet  is  that  we  get  up 
and  utter  platitudes.  We  all  agree  in 
principle.  That  “agree  in  principle”  is  a 
wonderful  phrase,  but  when  we  get  to 
actually  doing  something,  we  have  not 
gotten  that  far  in  our  thinking. 

That  we  may  have  something  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  to  disagree  on  I  shall  be 
rash  enough  to  propose  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  be 
selected  by  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  from  among 
its  members.  This  would  provide  a  defi¬ 
nite  means  for  the  presentation  of  their 
views  and  for  the  consideration  of  their 
interests. 

Similar  provision  should  be  made  for 
members  of  this  Commission  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussions  and  to  vote  in 
their  Commission.  Such  a  provision 
should  make  it  possible  to  block  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  into  the  Association  of  colleges 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittees  most  competent  to  judge,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  train  secondary 
school  teachers.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  state  chairman  today  who  will  not 
agree  that  we  do  have  on  our  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  higher  institutions,  certain  ccd- 
leges  that  we  would  not  want  to  employ 
high  school  teachers  from  unless  they 
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were  unusual  people.  The  average  grad¬ 
uate  is  not  properly  competent  or  trained 
to  teach  in  high  schools.  Yet,  when  we 
put  them  on  the  approved  list,  we  have 
little  choice. 

I  wonder  just  how  much  power  we 
have  unless  we  can  get  the  backing  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
stop  this  recruiting.  You  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  a  small  or  a  large  high  school. 
The  representative  of  the  state  univer¬ 
sity  comes  in.  He  wants  to  talk  to  your 
students.  The  representative  of  Podunk 
College  comes  in  and  wants  to  talk  to 
your  students.  Are  you  always  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  “No”?  Yet,  when  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education  adopts  one 
of  its  —  how  shall  I  phrase  it?  very  lau¬ 
datory,  at  any  rate  —  phrases,  that  they 
shall  not  do  this  any  more,  it  turns  out 
just  as  Dr.  Judd  suggested  in  Ohio.  It 
sounds  good  but  they  go  right  on  doing 
1  it  because  the  report  doesn’t  come  back. 

Of  course,  we,  I  presume,  as  high 
I  school  or  secondary  members  are  sup- 
'  posed  to  report  them.  We  had  a  little 
discussion  of  that  in  the  Commission  of 
Secondary  Education  in  one  of  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  meetings.  It  just  isn’t  feasible. 

Also  through  the  influence  of  the 
members  from  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  some  progress  might  be 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
mon  entrance  requirements,  the  control 
of  the  recruiting  of  athletes  and  other 
students,  and  even  toward  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  quality  of  baccalaureate 
as  well  as  higher  degrees.  Statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  high  schools  need  not 
employ  individuals  holding  degrees  from 
acredited  institutions  whose  standards 
are  questioned  by  a  majority  of  the  high 
school  principals  is  to  display  a  lament¬ 
able  ignorance  of  the  part  that  local 
pressure  and  lack  of  information  on  the 
part  of  Boards  of  Education  plays  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  If  our  Commission 


has  been  lax  in  enforcing  standards  as 
we  are  apparently  charged  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  President  Stradley’s  Address, 
we  might  suggest  that  they  have  placed 
colleges  on  their  list  whose  standards  for 
degrees  are  comparable  to  those  of  our 
better  higher  institutions  only  in  that 
they  do  have  a  residence  requirement. 

The  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  should  serve  to  direct 
studies  of  interest  and  value  to  the  other 
two  Commissions.  As  such  it  should  be 
and  is  composed  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  individuals.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
service  organization,  however,  it  should 
be  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  those  it  serves.  With  its  present 
organization  it  seems  to  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no  one  —  unless  it  be  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  would  propose 
that  its  membership  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  from  each  of 
the  other  Commissions,  selected  by  those 
Commissions.  It  should  be  the  function 
of  this  Commission,  at  the  request  of 
the  other  Commissions  to  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  needed  studies  and  it  should  have 
sufficient  funds  and  authority  to  employ 
competent  technical  assistance.  Those 
of  you  who  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  address  of  Dean  McClure  last  year 
may  note  some  similarity  between  this 
and  his  suggestion  that  we  “create  a 
Board  of  Educational  Directors  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  are  able  to  envisage 
the  territory  and  the  educational  needs 
of  its  clientele.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  plan  such  as 
I  have  outlined  might  be  of  assistance 
in  correcting  a  situation  that  caused  one 
of  its  four  committee  chairmen  to  state 
last  year,  “It  has  been  found,  however, 
and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  —  that  this 
undertaking  has  not  had  any  very  great 
effect  upon  actual  practice,”  in  referring 
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I  to  the  results  of  several  years  of  work 

i  by  that  Commission  on  the  reorganiza- 

i  tion  of  Secondary  School  curricula.  As 

at  present  constituted  a  definite  possi¬ 
bility  exists  that  the  Commission  on 
.  Curricula  may  devote  its  energies  to  the 

!  development  of  the  hobbies  of  some  of 

its  more  influential  members,  lose  touch 
with  the  realities  that  must  constantly 
be  faced  by  those  working  with  small  as 
well  as  large  high  schools,  and  except 
for  occasional  reports  of  its  meetings  in 
the  Quarterly,  waste  its  efforts  in  un¬ 
productive  labor. 

I  realize  that  in  this  paper  I  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  that  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  its  title  but  I  can  see  but 
scant  probability  of  materially  increas¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  cooperation  between 
the  Commissions  so  long  as  the  members 
of  a  Commission  have  no  direct  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  other  Commissions  nor  any 
voice  in  determining  the  course  of  action. 


The  most  practical  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  that  has  occurred  to  me  is 
the  system  of  interlocking  memberships. 
I  am  aware  that  no  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  will  insure  cooperation  but  it 
does  seem  that  our  present  organization 
must  have  been  rather  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  make  cooperative  endeavor 
needlessly  difficult. 

I  believe  the  Association  needs  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation. 

I  make  this  last  statement  for  this 
reason:  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number,  possibly,  of  members  of 
the  other  two  commissions  who  can  de¬ 
vote  time  enough  to  actually  carry  on 
studies  themselves,  but  they  should  serve 
somewhat  as  a  directing  body.  We  have 
a  study  under  way  now  in  the  Second- 
aiy  Commission.  We  appointed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  committee  to  direct  this  study. 
Logically,  it  should  have  fallen  to  the 
Commission  on  Curricula. 


a 


CURRICULUM  TRENDS— A  SYMPOSIUM' 
I.  CURRICULUM  PROVISION  FOR  SLOW  PUPILS 
A.  L.  Spohn,  Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School 


The  work  of  the  committee  on  Curricu¬ 
lum  Trends  has  to  do  chiefly  with  finding 
out  what  is  actually  being  done  in  our 
North  Central  schools  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  use  of  curriculum  material  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  determine  as 
far  as  possible  what  should  be  done. 

This  year  the  work  of  the  Committee 
has  been  directed  to  four  important  cur¬ 
riculum  problems:  special  curriculum 
for  slow  pupils,  the  number  and  nature 
of  curriculums  and  courses  of  study 
being  used,  the  requirements  for  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  schools  in  the  several 
^  states,  and  provision  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation. 

I  have  to  report  very  briefly  on  the 
special  curriculum  for  slow  pupils.  We 
sent  out  about  500  inquiry  blanks  to 
North  Central  schools  from  which  we 
received  318  replies,  representing  all 
twenty  states.  About  52  per  cent  of  these 
replies,  however,  came  from  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  our  own  immediate  vicinity, 
j  The  distribution  of  these  schools,  ac¬ 
cording  to  enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


Less  than  200 .  64 

1  200  to  499 .  84 

j  500  to  999 .  88 

I  1,000  or  more .  82 


For  convenience  we  refer  to  these  as 
Groups  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 

Question  i.  In  what  subjects  at 
present  are  you  using  courses  or  cur¬ 
ricula  especially  designed  for  slow 
I  pupils? 

In  Group  I,  34  of  the  64  schools  were 
j  offering  no  special  courses;  4  were  of- 

i  1  The  four  papers  presented  here  as  a  unit  were 
j  read  before  the  Commission  on  Curricula  .\pril  8, 
1937. — The  Editor. 


fering  special  courses  in  English;  9  in 
mathematics;  7  in  social  science;  7  in 
science;  7  in  commercial  work;  i  in 
language;  5  in  manual  and  industrial 
arts. 

In  Group  II,  48  of  the  84  schools  of¬ 
fered  no  special  courses;  15  offered 
special  courses  in  English;  22  in  mathe¬ 
matics;  12  in  social  science;  ii  in 
science;  2  in  commercial  work;  2  in 
language;  14  in  manual  and  industrial 
arts;  i  in  art  and  i  in  music. 

In  Group  III,  28  of  the  88  schools 
offered  no  special  courses;  44  offered 
special  courses  in  English;  35  in  mathe¬ 
matics;  21  in  social  science;  12  in 
science;  7  in  home  economics;  3  in 
commercial  work;  2  in  language,  and  14 
in  manual  and  industrial  arts. 

In  Group  IV,  8  of  the  82  schools 
offered  no  special  courses;  43  offered 
special  courses  in  English;  35  in  mathe- 
mmatics;  21  in  social  science;  14  in 
science;  3  in  home  economics;  2  in  com¬ 
mercial  work;  2  in  language,  and  2  in 
manual  and  industrial  arts. 

You  will  notice  that  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  these  courses  are  offered  in  schools 
having  an  enrollment  of  500  or  more. 
English  and  mathematics  are  far  in  the 
lead  in  these  special  courses.  You  will 
note  in  Group  IV  that  only  8,  that  is 
the  large  schools,  offer  no  special 
courses. 

Question  2.  In  your  opinion  do 
these  courses  aid  materially  in  mak¬ 
ing  more  adequate  provision  for  slow 
pupils?  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  value  of  these  courses. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-four  answered 
“yes”;  i  “no”;  and  20  expressed  the 
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opinion  that  they  were  of  doubtful 
value,  that  is,  they  were  being  offered  at 
present  in  their  own  school. 

Question  3.  Do  you  have  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  in  your  school?  In 
Group  I,  s  of  the  64  schools  have  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  throughout;  4  in  the 
first  year  only;  7  in  the  first  two  years; 
3  in  the  first  three  years. 

In  Group  II,  13  of  the  84  schools 
have  homogeneous  grouping  through¬ 
out;  12  in  the  first  year;  7  in  the  first 
two. 

In  Group  III,  12  of  the  88  schools 
have  homogeneous  grouping  throughout ; 
12  in  the  first  year;  7  in  the  first  two; 
one  in  the  first  three,  and  one  reported 
homogeneous  grouping  recently  discon¬ 
tinued. 

In  Group  IV,  16  of  the  82  schools 
have  homogeneous  grouping  throughout: 
10  in  the  first  year;  8  in  the  first  two, 
and  4  in  the  first  three.  Very  few  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  200  are 
using  homogeneous  grouping. 

The  total  number  using  homogeneous 
grouping  was  122  or  38  per  cent. 

Question  4:  Do  you  provide  special 
curricula  for  slow  pupils  in  all  subjects 
in  which  you  have  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing?  Only  53  answered  “yes”;  22  an¬ 
swered  “partial.”  That  question  says 
“in  all  subjects,”  which,  of  course,  would 
limit  the  number. 

We  have  considered  questions  5  and  6 
together.  “Are  these  special  courses  (5) 
mainly  abbreviated  regular  courses  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  materials  taken  from 
the  regular  courses,  omitting  some  of  the 
less  important  requirements,  or  are  they 
(6)  completely  reorganized  to  meet 
more  specifically  the  needs  of  slow  pu¬ 
pils?”  One  hundred  and  eight  answered 
“yes”  to  question  5,  and  52  answered 
“yes”  to  question  6.  A  number  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  however,  who  said  “yes”  to 
question  5  expressed  the  opinion  that 
completely  reorganized  courses  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  question  6  would  be  desirable 
and,  perhaps  preferable. 


Many  of  these  courses  were  partially 
reorganized.  Thirty-eight  answered  both 
5  and  6,  that  is  a  combination  of 
the  two.  In  some  schools  certain  courses  '' 
are  completely  reorganized  and  others  ^ 
are  not.  There  were  several  schools  that  ^ 

said  they  were  putting  the  emphasis  on  ^ 

special  classes  and  special  instruction 
rather  than  on  special  curriculum.  Sev¬ 
eral  mentioned  the  emphasis  that  was  ' 
being  placed  on  minimum  essentials,  and  ‘ 
the  importance  of  the  individual  teacher  I 
and  individual  instruction.  Several  ref-  i 
erences  were  made,  also,  to  emphasis  on  ‘ 
minimum  essentials.  Quite  a  few  referred 
to  the  general  course,  especially  for  slow  ^ 
pupils,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  no  for¬ 
eign  language  required,  no  algebra  and 
no  geometry. 

The  pupil  may  graduate  from  high  I 
school  in  a  general  course  but  will  not  be 
eligible  for  college  entrance  except  in  - 
special  cases.  This  arrangement  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  one  for  the  large  ■ 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  never  I 
go  to  college,  but  who  do  wish  to  be-  | 
come  fairly  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  they  can  do  that  with-  r 
out  floundering  around  for  two  or  three  ^ 
years  in  foreign  language  and  advance  | 
mathematics.  I 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  princi-  i 
pals  will  agree  with  me  that  for  some  f 
boys  and  girls  there  is  very  little  educa-  | 
tion  to  be  found  in  Latin  and  in  geom-  [ 
etry.  | 

Perhaps  a  most  important  change  that  | 
is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  the  I 
high  school  curriculum  is  the  emphasis,  - 
the  increasing  emphasis,  that  is  being  I 
placed  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  own  ! 
courses,  and  the  attempt  that  is  being  I 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  f 
pupils.  ; 

Our  ideal  of  democracy  demands 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The 
high  school  must,  in  reality,  become  the  ; 
people’s  university,  and  education  of  a  f 
more  functional  kind  must  be  provided  : 
for  all.  This  philosophy  of  secondary 
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education  places  the  emphasis  on  its 
value  to  society  as  a  whole. 

I  think  it  was  Campbell  at  Columbia 
who  said  that  everything  that  makes  a 
man  is  to  be  found  not  in  a  few  favored 
subjects  but  in  all  those  interests  and 
activities  that  have  social  significance. 
So,  by  the  use  of  these  special  courses 
and  whatever  other  means  are  available, 
we  must  put  more  emphasis  on  immedi¬ 
ate  values  in  education. 

The  goal  for  many  of  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls  must  not  be  too  distant, 
and  every  year  of  high  school  training 
should  have  some  intrinsic  value. 

In  the  December  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Principals  Association,  we  find  a 


very  comprehensive  report  on  the  special 
courses  in  English  being  used  in  the 
Evanston  High  School  at  Evanston,  Ill¬ 
inois.  Articles  in  the  School  Review  by 
Principal  Cline  of  the  Morton  High 
School  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  contained 
some  interesting  and  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  subject.  The  West  High 
School  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  reports 
what  seems  to  be  a  rather  thorough  or¬ 
ganization  for  meeting  the  needs  of  slow 
pupils.  In  several  of  the  replies  we  re¬ 
ceived,  there  was  specific  mention  made 
of  the  special  mathematics  materials  that 
have  been  prepared  by  Schorl  ing  and 
Clark  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Columbia  University. 


II.  NUMBER  AND  NATURE  OF  CURRICULA  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN 
NORTH  CENTRAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
J.  A.  Clement,  University  of  lUinois 


This  inquiry  includes  a  total  of  323  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  distributed  throughout 


TABLE  lA 

Percentage  of  Blanks  Returned  from 
THE  20  N.C.A.  States 


State 

Number  of  Blanks 

Percentage 
of  Blanks 

Returned 

Sent  Out 

Received 

Arizona  . 

7 

4 

S7-I4 

Arkansas  .... 

17 

6 

35.29 

Colorado  .... 

22 

7 

31.81 

Illinois  . 

Si 

44 

54.32 

Indiana  . 

27 

20 

74.07 

Iowa  . 

33 

23 

69.69 

Kansas  . 

37 

IS 

40.54 

Michigan  .... 

55 

30 

54.54 

Minnesota  . . . 

33 

17 

51.51 

Missouri  . 

29 

20 

68.96 

Montana  .... 

II 

4 

36.36 

Nebraska  .... 

30 

22 

73.33 

New  Mexico  . 

6 

2 

33.33 

North  Dakota. 

14 

9 

64.28 

Ohio  . 

88 

SI 

57.95 

Oklahoma  . . . 

24 

10 

41.66 

South  Dakota. 

12 

s 

41.66 

West  Virginia. 

28 

13 

46.42 

Wisconsin  .... 

33 

18 

54.54 

Wyoming  .... 

7 

4 

57.14 

Total  . 

<>94 

323 

54.37 

the  twenty  states  located  within  the 
North  Central  Association  territory.  As 
may  be  seen  from  Table  la,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  re¬ 
spectively,  represented  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  schools.  About  55  per  cent  of  the 


TABLE  Ib 

Percentage  of  Blanks  Returned  from 
Schools  of  Various  Sues 


Size  of  School 

Number  of  Blanks 

Percentage 
of  Blanks 

i 

Sent  Out 

Received 

Returned 

Group  I  j 

(1-250)  ... 

188 

96 

SI. 06 

Group  II 
(251  to  soo) 

1  II6 

55 

48.32 

Group  III 
(SOI  or  over) 

i  290 

172 

59.99 

Total  . 

1  594 

1 

323 

54.37 

institutions  to  which  the  blanks  were 
sent,  respionded.  The  percentages  of  re¬ 
turns  from  the  respective  states  are  also 
indicated.  Indiana  and  Nebraska  repre¬ 
sented  the  highest  percentages  of  re¬ 
turns;  namely,  74  and  73,  respectively. 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Two  outstanding  purposes  were  kept 
in  mind  in  this  study,  one  having  to  do 
with  various  curriculum  and  course  of 
study  practices;  the  other  with  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  respective  school  administrators 
toward  certain  practices  now  in  vogue. 
The  responses  made  relative  to  practices 
lent  themselves  rather  readily  to  tabula¬ 
tion.  Those  made  with  respect  to  atti¬ 
tudes  were  more  difficult  to  summarize 
significantly. 

The  following  items  were  included  in 
the  inquiry  blanks  sent  out,  namely: 
(i)  whether  the  terms  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  were  interchangeably 
employed;  (2)  whether  few  or  many  or 
no  definite  specified  curricula  or  courses 
of  study  were  offered;  (3)  the  number 
and  kinds  of  subjects  added  and  elim¬ 
inated  during  the  last  ten  years;  (4) 
the  time  at  which  pupils  are  permitted 
to  transfer  from  one  curriculum  or 
course  of  study  to  another,  and  under 
what  conditions;  (5)  the  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  responsible  for  direct¬ 
ing  or  guiding  pupils  in  the  choice  of 
curricula  or  courses  of  study  pursued; 
(6)  the  nature  of  the  types  or  varieties 
of  curricula  and  courses  of  study  in 
vogue  in  the  respective  schools;  (7)  the 
statement  of  guiding  principles  or  con¬ 
cepts  in  determining  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  curricula  and  courses  of  study 
offered. 

The  schools  were  arbitrarily  placed 
into  groups  according  to  the  size  of  pupil 
enrollment.  Group  I  includes  schools 
with  enrollments  of  250  pupils  or  fewer; 
Group  II,  schools  with  enrollments  of 
from  251  to  500;  and  Group  III,  schools 
with  enrollments  of  501  pupils  or  more. 
There  were  96  respondents  in  Group  I, 
55  in  Group  II,  and  172  in  Group  III. 

EXPLANATION  OF  RESULTS 

Under  Group  I,  from  Table  II,  it  will 
be  noted  that  89.69  per  cent  of  the 
schools  responding  are  composed  of  the 
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four-year  senior  type;  under  Group  II, 
16.36  pier  cent  are  three-year  senior 
schools  and  i4>S4  per  cent  are  sbi- 
year.  Under  Group  III,  25.58  pier  cent 
are  three-year  senior;  9.88  pier  cent, 
the  six-year;  and  1.74  per  cent,  the 
five-year  typie  of  organization.  There¬ 
fore,  about  90  pier  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  under  Group  I,  over  65  pier  cent 
in  Group  II  and  over  60  per  cent  in 
Group  III,  are  four-year  high  schools. 

The  median  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools  under  Group  I  is  157;  un¬ 
der  Group  II,  352;  and  under  Group 
III,  927.5.  The  median  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  these  groups  b  re- 
spiectively  8,  16,  and  34.  The  teacher 
pupil  ratio  in  Group  I  b  about  i  to  20; 
in  Group  II,  i  to  22 ;  in  Group  III,  i  to 

27. 

The  predominant  practice  is  not  to 
employ  the  terms  “curriculum”  and 
“course  of  study”  interchangeably.  How¬ 
ever,  over  14  pier  cent  of  the  schools  in 
Group  I,  over  21  pier  cent  in  Group  II, 
and  over  10  pier  cent  in  Group  III,  do 
indicate  that  these  terms  are  employed 
interchangeably.  Approximately  20  pier 
cent  of  the  schools  in  Groups  I  and  II, 
and  about  30  pier  cent  in  Group  III,  re- 
piorted  the  use  of  the  phrase  “course  of 
study”  most  frequently.  Forty-two  pier 
cent  of  the  schools  in  Group  I,  about  31 
pier  cent  in  Group  II,  and  about  12  pier 
cent  in  Group  III  employ  the  term  “cur¬ 
riculum”  to  designate  offerings  to  groupis 
of  pupils  having  common  interests; 
about  the  same  piercentage  of  schoob 
employ  the  phrase  “course  of  study”  to 
indicate  the  subject-matter  which  is  of¬ 
fered  under  respective  subjects. 

From  the  inquiry  blanks  sent  out  and 
returned,  it  was  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  piercentage  of  schools  are 
thinking  of  the  curriculum  as  represent¬ 
ing  “significant  experiences”  of  pupils 
rather  than  mere  subject  or  subject 
group  content.  Perhaps  the  inquiry  blank 
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might  well  have  given  attention  to  the 
varied  meanings  now  ascribed  to  the 
term  “curriculum.” 

In  Table  III,  under  Group  I,  it  may 
be  seen  that  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  ninety-six  schools  involved  favored 
offering  two  to  three  curricula  or  courses 
of  study;  under  Group  II,  nearly  half 
favored  four  to  five;  under  Group  III, 
about  one-fifth  favored  offering  six  to 
ten  curricula  or  courses  of  study.  This 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  adminis¬ 
trators  in  schools  of  five  hundred  enroll¬ 


needless  complications;  not  more  than 
two  are  needed  in  order  to  meet  college 
entrance  requirements  and  the  non-col¬ 
lege  interests  as  well  as  vocational  inter¬ 
ests  of  pupils;  this  limited  number  tends 
to  prevent  over-specialization;  they  are 
simpler  and  easier  for  teachers  to  ad¬ 
minister,  and  for  pupils  and  parents  to 
understand. 

Sample  reasons  for  offering  4  or  5  cur¬ 
ricula  and  courses  of  study  were:  offers 
better  motivation  for  pupils;  prevents  a 
hodge-podge  selection  of  subjects;  ful¬ 


TABLE  III 

Number  or  Schools  That  Favored  Oitering  Various  Numbers  of  Curricula 
AND  Courses  of  Study 


Size  of  Schools 

Number  l 
of  ' 

Schools 

! 

Number  of  Schools  Favoring  Various  Numbers  of 
Curricula  or  Courses  of  Study* 

2  to  3 

4  to  s 

6  to  10 

II  or 

more 

No  specified  curri¬ 
cula  or  courses  of 
study  as  such 

Group  I  (1-250) . 

96 

SO 

26 

I 

1 

3S 

Group  II  (251-500) . 

ss 

IS 

*4 

3 

2 

22 

Group  III  (501  or  over) . 

172 

26 

49 

37 

6 

63 

2  Some  schools  gave  more  than  one  answer  according  to  varying  circumstances,  hence  the  horizontal 
totals  will  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  number  of  schools  that  responded  in  each  group. 


ment  or  below  favor  the  offering  of  not 
more  than  five  curricula  or  courses  of 
study,  whereas,  in  the  schools  of  five 
hundred  or  above,  about  one-fourth  fa¬ 
vored  the  offering  of  six  or  more  courses. 
It  will  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  there 
is  quite  a  distinct  tendency  not  to  of¬ 
fer  specifically  designated  curricula  or 
courses  of  study  as  such. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  offering 
of  different  numbers  of  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  were  quite  diversified. 
In  some  instances,  identical  reasons  were 
given.  Typical  reasons  given  for  offer¬ 
ing  2  or  3  curricula  were  as  follows: 
Lack  of  funds  to  offer  more;  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  more  because  of  small  staff, 
and  because  of  meager  equipment;  a 
larger  number  of  curricula  introduces 


fills  future  vocational  needs  of  pupils 
better  than  a  smaller  number. 

Other  administrators  said  6  to  10 
curricula  or  courses  of  study  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  meeting  the  industrial  needs  of 
pupils;  this  number  of  curricula  meets 
the  individual  needs,  interests,  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  pupils  better;  makes  possible  a 
better  guidance  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  real 
difference  appeared  in  the  justification 
for  offering  few  or  many  curricula  and 
courses  of  study.  Many  of  the  reasons 
given  for  justifying  two  or  three,  or 
four  or  five,  or  six  to  ten  curricula  and 
courses  of  study  were  similar  to  those 
given  for  justifying  no  specified  curric¬ 
ula  or  courses  of  study  at  all. 

In  Table  IV,  under  Group  I,  over  80 
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per  cent  of  the  administrators  indicated 
that  students  should  be  allowed  to  trans¬ 
fer  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  over 
85  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
grade,  and  over  45  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  grade;  similarly,  under 
Group  II,  over  95  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  grade,  nearly  90  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade,  and  over 
60  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
grade;  under  Group  III,  over  85  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade, 
nearly  80  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  and  over  50  per  cent  at  the  end 


One  would  have  expected  that  the  item 
relative  to  students  “finding  out  that 
they  could  enter  college”  would  have 
been  higher.  Those  items  pertaining  to 
meeting  pupils’  interests,  and  those  per¬ 
taining  to  needs  and  aptitudes  bulk  com¬ 
paratively  large  in  all  of  the  three 
groups  of  schools,  the  phrase  having  to 
do  with  failures  and  poor  adjustments  of 
pupils  being  most  conspicuous.  Change 
in  the  financial  status  of  pupils,  change 
in  home  conditions  and  the  social  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the 
direction  or  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 


TABLE  IV 

Thz  Number  and  Percentage  of  Administrative  Heads  Who  Thought  Pupils  Should  Be 
Allowed  to  Transfer  from  One  Curriculum,  Course  of  Study, 

OR  Subject,  to  Another  at  Given  Points 


Size  of  School 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number  of  Administrators  Who  Thought  Pupils  Should 
Transfer  at  the  End  of  the 

Ninth  Grade 

Tenth  Grade 

1  Eleventh  Grade 

Number  Per  Cent 

Number  Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Group  I  (1-250) . 

96 

78  81.25 

85  88.54 

45 

46.87 

Group  II  (251-500) . 

SS 

52  98.18 

49  89.00 

35 

63.63 

Group  III  (501  or  over) . . . 

172 

149  86.62 

137  79.65 

99 

57.35 

of  the  eleventh  grade.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  data,  the  generalization  may 
be  made  that  the  majority  of  adminis¬ 
trators  favored  allowing  pupils  to  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  they 
favored  transfer  to  a  much  smaller  de¬ 
gree  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  conditions  under  which  transfers  of 
pupils  should  be  jiermitted  to  occur,  a 
great  variety  of  answers  was  given.  Af¬ 
ter  combining  certain  items  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  much  alike,  and  after 
eliminating  some  that  were  named  but 
once,  eighteen  items  were  summarized 
as  is  shown  under  Table  V.  Some  of  the 
eighteen  labels  or  captions  indicated 
still  are  really  very  similar  in  nature. 


advisory  staff,  and  the  recommendations 
of  administrators,  teachers  and  parents 
were  relatively  prominent  in  frequency 
of  mention,  in  all  of  the  different-sized 
groups  of  schools. 

Reasons  given  by  administrators  as 
to  why  pupils  should,  or  should  not, 
transfer  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade 
were  of  the  following  sort;  Freshmen 
are  incapable  of  proper  choice;  change 
after  ninth  year  would  break  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  their  course;  they  lose  stability 
by  changing;  should  change  after  ninth 
grade  only  in  exceptional  cases;  student 
should  have  found  himself  by  the  end 
of  the  ninth  year;  when  poor  initial 
guidance  has  been  given. 

The  reasons  given  as  to  why  pupils 
should,  or  should  not,  transfer  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  grade  were,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  similar  to  those  given  for  a 
transfer  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade; 
change  when  needed,  even  if  sometimes 
upon  loss  of  credit;  when  early  pupil 
decisions  have  been  unsatisfactory;  to 
meet  changing  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils;  change  for  any  good  reason;  the 
function  of  this  grade  is  exploratory; 
flexibility  necessary  because  impossible 
to  catalogue  fully  the  interests  of  human 
beings;  pupil  should  have  found  himself 


proval  of  change  or  transfer  of  pupils  at 
most  any  stage  in  their  school  career, 
especially  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  four  year  high  school. 

Many  modifications  through  the  ad¬ 
dition  and  elimination  of  subjects  have 
taken  place  in  secondary  schools,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years.  In  case  of  some 
subjects,  more  changes  have  occurred 
than  in  others.  In  the  present  study,  the 
largest  scatter  or  range  of  additions  of 


TABLE  V 

Conditions  under  Which  Pupils  Should  Be,  and  Are,  Permitted  to  Transfer  from  One 
Curriculum,  Course  of  Study,  or  Variable  Subject,  to  Another 


Condition 

Number  of  Schools 

in 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

In  case  students  find  they  can  go  to  college . 

4 

3 

5 

Requirements  that  need  to  be  met  in  making  a  change 
of  curriculum  . 

1 

0 

3 

Change  of  student  interests  and  purposes . 

25 

13 

52 

When  the  new  course  fits  pupil  needs  better . 

7 

3 

32 

Discovery  of  new  aptitudes . 

9 

s 

18 

Failures  or  poor  adjustment  in  a  given  line  of  work... 

36 

20 

67 

When  wrong  initial  choice  by  pupil  is  detected . 

5 

3 

5 

When  students  find  themselves . 

4 

2 

10 

For  vocational  try-outs,  and  vocational  choices . 

4 

4 

a 

To  improve  student  welfare . 

6 

s 

15 

When  vocational  opportunities  arise . 

3 

1 

7 

Whenever  pupils  desire . 

0 

4 

0 

Change  of  financial  status  of  pupil . 

8 

3 

20 

Change  in  health  or  physical  status  of  the  pupil . 

4 

I 

8 

Change  in  home  conations  and  social  environment . 

6 

1 

»3 

Upon  recommendation  of  advisory  staff . 

11 

g 

19 

Upon  guidance  of  prindpab,  teachers,  and  parents . 

7 

7 

21 

For  any  good  reason  at  any  time . 

4 

5 

4 

TOTAL  . 

96 

ss 

172 

by  this  time;  restrictions  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  mere  browsing;  change  only  after 
making  careful  case  study;  because  of 
changed  economic  or  home  conditions; 
should  be  increasingly  difficult  to  change 
after  the  tenth  grade. 

From  this  array  of  reasons  given  for 
allowing  or  not  allowing  pupils  to  trans¬ 
fer  at  the  end  of  the  grades  nine,  ten, 
and  eleven  it  may  be  concluded  that  in 
general  the  reasons  given  are  not  very 
different  for  the  three  respective  years 
or  levels.  Administrators,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fairly  generous  in  their  ap- 


subjects  was  found  to  exist  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  field,  and  in  the  practical  arts 
for  boys,  seventeen  in  each  instance. 
Business  organization,  typewriting,  and 
salesmanship  represented  the  largest 
number  of  subjects  in  the  schools  in  the 
commercial  field.  Shop  and  printing 
bulked  largest  in  the  field  of  practical 
arts  for  boys.  Some  of  the  respondents 
reported  concerning  curricula  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  concerning  separate  subjects. 
Thirty-three  schools  reported  that  they 
had  added  a  curriculum  in  agriculture; 
thirty-one,  a  curriculum  in  commercial 
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work;  twenty-three,  a  curriculum  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts;  twenty-seven,  a  curriculum 
in  fine  arts;  and  forty-two,  a  curriculum 
in  music. 

A  detailed  survey  of  Table  Via*  will 
reveal  the  spread  and  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
ditions  in  the  other  subjects  than  in  the 
commercial  work,  in  the  industrial  arts, 
in  fine  arts,  and  in  music.  For  example, 
in  public  speaking  and  speech  combined, 
twenty  schools  are  represented,  and 
eleven  in  dramatics;  in  world  history, 
fourteen  schools;  in  homemaking,  forty- 
nine  schools;  in  general  mathematics, 
sixteen  schools;  in  junior  business  train¬ 
ing,  twenty-one  schools;  in  German,  ten 
schools;  in  biology,  fourteen  schools; 
and  in  sociology,  eleven  schools.  The 
above  statements  represent  the  greatest 
frequencies  in  these  respective  subject 
fields  named.  While  quite  the  largest 
number  of  additions  were  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  the  schools  with  en¬ 
rollments  of  five  hundred  and  above,  it 
will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  nu¬ 
merous  additions  were  made  also  in  the 
schools  with  enrollments  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  to  five  hundred,  as  well  as 
those  with  enrollments  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  and  below. 

The  number  of  the  kinds  of  subjects 
reported  as  being  recently  added  under 
the  respective  subject  group  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  three,  in  agriculture;  two,  in  clas¬ 
sics;  seventeen,  in  commerce;  eleven,  in 
English;  four,  in  fine  arts;  ten,  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  personnel  problems;  five,  in 
geography;  six,  in  history;  six,  in  physi¬ 
cal  education;  two,  in  household  arts; 
seventeen,  in  practical  arts  for  boys; 
twelve,  in  mathematics;  five,  in  modem 
languages;  eight,  in  music;  four,  in  sci¬ 
ence;  ten,  in  social  studies.  The  total 
number  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  or  phases 
of  subjects  added  was  reported  as  one 
hundred  and  twelve. 

*  This  table  is  omitted  here  but  the  discussions 
that  foilow  give  the  essential  data. — Tbi  Ennoa. 


Table  VI6*  represents  the  elimination 
of  subjects  and  curricula  during  the  last 
ten  year  interval.  Nine  subjects  were 
reported  as  having  been  eliminated  in 
the  commercial  work;  ten,  in  practical 
arts  for  boys;  eight,  in  mathematics; 
seven,  in  science;  and  seven,  in  social 
studies.  Probably,  some  of  the  elimina¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  additions  of  subjects 
were  temporary,  for  some  of  the  same 
subjects  for  the  ten  year  interval  were 
reported  as  both  eliminations  and  addi¬ 
tions. 

Latin  and  Greek,  ancient  history,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  botany,  and  commercial 
civics  represent  the  greatest  frequencies 
in  eliminated  subjects.  The  total  number 
of  these  designated  subjects  reported  is, 
however,  not  large  enough  to  be  of  very 
great  significance. 

The  total  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  re¬ 
ported  as  eliminated  was  fifty-nine,  just 
a  little  more  than  half  as  many  as  were 
reported  as  having  been  added. 

A  great  variety  of  answers  was  given 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  as  to  who 
should  assist  pupils  in  the  choice  of  their 
school  work.  All  kinds  of  combinations 
of  persons  were  designated.  Naturally, 
the  answers  varied  somewhat  in  case  of 
the  different-sized  schools,  partly,  no 
doubt  because  of  the  different  set-ups  in 
the  organization  of  the  school  and  its 
staff.  Table  Vllf  shows  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  has  the  greatest  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion  in  all  three  of  the  different-sized 
groups  of  schools.  The  home-room  and 
classroom  teachers  are  given  a  relatively 
prominent  place  in  the  larger  groups  of 
schools.  The  frequency  of  mention  of 
parents  is  relatively  low,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  departments.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  two  or  more  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  were  indicated  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  as  desirable  in  assisting  pupils 

•This  detailed  table  is  also  omitted  here. — 
Thx  Eorroa. 

t  This  table  is  omitted  here. — Thk  Edito*. 
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to  choose  their  work.  Naturally,  “deans’ 
receive  a  low  frequuency  of  mention  in 
schools  with  enrollments  of  250  and  be¬ 
low,  since  it  is  not  customary  for  them 
to  have  the  office  of  dean.  This  is  like¬ 
wise  true  of  “heads  of  departments,” 
“home  room”  teachers,  and  “guidance 
staff,”  and  “advisors”  in  the  small 
schools.  Since  many  of  the  persons  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  responses  were  counted  more 
than  once  it  is  not  possible  from  the 
table  in  its  present  form,  to  calculate 
significant  percentages.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  administrative  head  of 
the  school,  is  given  a  relatively  promin¬ 
ent  place.  But  again  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  variety  of  combinations 
of  the  persons  responsible  for  directing 
pupils  in  their  choice  of  school  work  to 
be  pursued  was  very  great. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  range  of  curric¬ 
ular  and  course  of  study  offerings.  From 
this  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  forty- 
five  differently  named  curricula  have 
been  designated  by  administrators. 
Amwig  these  are  found  sixty  academic 
curricula;  fifty-six,  agricultural;  forty- 
two,  art  and  fine  arts;  fifteen,  music 
and  art;  thirty,  music;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  business  and  com¬ 
merce;  sixty-six,  general;  eighty-six, 
household  arts;  and  fifty-two,  industrial 
arts. 

As  the  table  also  indicates,  forty- 
five  differently  named  courses  of  study 
have  been  reported  by  administrators. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  courses  of  study 
are  academic;  twenty-nine,  agricultural; 
thirty-six,  arts  and  fine  arts;  fourteen, 
music  and  art;  twenty-five,  music;  fifty- 
eight,  business  and  commerce;  seven, 
college  preparatory;  twenty-two,  gen¬ 
eral;  fifty-five,  household  arts;  forty- 
three,  industrial  arts.  It  is  evident  from 
the  data  presented  in  this  table  that 
many  of  the  curricula  and  courses  of 
study  listed  are  distinct  only  in  name. 
The  chief  interest,  therefore,  in  present¬ 


ing  the  table  is  to  show  the  range  and 
number  of  such  groupings. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  clear  cut 
statement  concerning  the  use  of  con¬ 
stants  and  variables  from  the  data  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  table,  since  it  is  not  certab 
whether  these  constants  refer  to  sub¬ 
jects  within  respective  curricula  or  not. 
The  only  conclusion  warrantable  is  that 
a  considerable  range  of  constants  and 
variables  is  represented. 

A  very  great  variety  of  responses  was 
made  to  the  questicm,  in  the  inquiry 
blank,  bearing  upon  guiding  principles 
or  basic  concepts  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  connection  with  organized 
curricula  and  courses  of  study.  More 
than  one  principle  or  concept  was  given 
by  each  of  a  number  of  administrators. 
So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  these 
responses  were  placed  under  ten  labels 
or  captions  for  the  purpose  of  tabulating 
the  results.  Some  of  these  labels  over¬ 
lap,  yet  they  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
different  to  justify  using  all  of  them. 

As  shown  in  Table  IX,*  forty  of  the 
responses  included  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  as  a  basic  concept  to  be 
recognized;  thirty-six,  general  culture; 
fifty-five,  preparation  of  students  for  vo¬ 
cational  needs;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  meeting  the  needs  and  demands  of 
the  community;  and  one  hundred  and 
three,  meeting  the  needs  and  interests 
of  pupils.  These  last  two  were  relatively 
high  in  case  of  all  of  the  different-sized 
groups  of  schools  involved  in  the  study. 
Four  of  the  ten  concepts  named  refer  to 
the  students  themselves.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  pertaining  to  these  four  concepts 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
which  represents  over  forty-five  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  mentionings.  Al¬ 
most  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men¬ 
tionings  pertained  to  meeting  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  community.  There 

*  This  table  is  omitted  here;  the  discussions 
based  upon  it  are,  however,  clear. — The  Eoitob. 
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is  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course,  from 
the  data  collected  as  to  how  far,  and 
how  successfully,  these  outlined  prin¬ 


ciples  or  concepts  are  being  applied  to 
curriculum  practice.  The  question  may 
be  raised  as  to  whether  all  of  the  con- 


TABLE  VIII 

The  NuifBER  and  Nature  of  Curricxtla,  Coxtrses  op  Study,  and  Constant  and  Variable 
Subjects  in  333  N.CA.  High  Schools  as  Designated  by  Administrators 


Field  of  Study 


Academic  . 
Accounting 
Agriculture 
Architecture 


Number  of  Schools  Designating  Offerings  as 


Automobile  . 

Bookkeeping  . . . . 
Boys’  Technical  . 
Building  Industry 
Business  . 


Business  Administration  . . . 
Cabinet  and  Pattern  Making 

Carpentry  . 

Chemistry  . 

Classical  . 


College  Preparatory  . 

Commercial  . 

Commercial  Food  Service 


Dressmaking 

Electrical 

Engineering 


Fme  Arts 
General  . . 


Girls’  Technical 
Home  Nursing  . . 
Household  Arts  . 
Industrial  Arts  . 
Literature  . 


Literature  and  Arts 
Machine  Work  . . . 
Mechanic  Arts  . . . . 
Mercantile  Service 
Modem  Language  . 

Music  and  Arts  . . . 


Pubhc  Health  . . . 

Retail  Distribution 
Salesmanship  . . . . 


Social  Science 
Stenographic 
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cepts  basic  to  curriculum  theory  and  or¬ 
ganization  have  been  reflected  in  the 
replies  made  by  the  respondents. 

REPRESENTATIVE  COMMENTS 

Numerous  comments  accompanied  the 
return  of  the  blanks,  some  of  them  con¬ 
structive  in  nature,  and  some  not.  The 
following  statements  are  examples:  “To 
remove  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  we 
use  the  term  outline  of  work  for  each 
general  held  as  well  as  specific  subject”; 
“each  of  our  curricula  and  courses  is 
based  on  a  constant-with-variable  plan 
of  selection”;  “this  questionnaire  is  so 
indefinite  I  can’t  see  how  any  one  could 
do  much  with  it”;  “we  use  the  phrase 
program  of  studies  to  represent  our  of¬ 
ferings”;  “curriculum  as  we  use  it  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school, 
clubs,  student  group  activities,  band, 
chorus,  athletics,  etc.”;  “we  use  the 
phrase  ‘program  of  studies’  more  often 
than  any  other  term,  this  term  signify¬ 
ing  all  of  the  activities  of  the  students’ 
school  life  including  classroom  and  ex¬ 
tra-classroom  activities.” 

With  reference  to  transferring  or 
changing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  an¬ 
other  the  following  comments  were 
made:  “Pupils  should  be  allowed  to 
change  because  they  are  plastic  grow¬ 
ing  organisms,  and  not  static,  lifeless 
blocks  of  material”;  “the  American  tem¬ 
perament  desires  frequent  change;  the 
educational  preferences  of  pupils  con¬ 
stantly  change”;  “the  ‘incapable’  capa¬ 
cities  of  pupils  often  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  change  their  subjects”;  “I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  pupils 
can  be  herded  into  a  certain  lane  and 
kept  there  throughout  four  years”; 
“what  most  young  people  do  do,  and  not 
what  they  think  they  would  like  to  do 
should  be  a  chief  factor”;  “I  am  too 
lazy  to  fill  this  out  now,  for  it  is  6:oo 
P.M.,  and  it  is  time  to  go  home.” 

From  a  high  school  with  an  enroll¬ 


ment  of  almost  nine  hundred  pupils  one 
of  the  most  extended  replies  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Excerpts  from  these  answers  are 
here  given:  “Six  to  ten  curricula  are 
desirable  in  our  school  because  many  di¬ 
versified  interests,  aptitudes,  educational 
and  vocational  plans  are  represented  by 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  our  size.  To  provide  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  experiences  for  these  students, 
it  is  necessary  that  as  many  subjects 
as  possible  be  offered. 

“I  favor  a  course  of  study  or  curricu¬ 
lum  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  whose  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  plans  are  not  yet  definite.  In  our 
school  we  specify  this  course  as  the 
Elective  Course.  As  soon  as  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  had  the  opportunity  of  se¬ 
curing  the  necessary  exploratory  experi¬ 
ences  through  the  elective  subjects  to 
find  -themselves,  they  should  follow  a 
definite  course  of  study. 

“Schools  of  our  size  should  offer  as 
many  courses  of  study  as  administra¬ 
tively  possible.  By  administratively  pos¬ 
sible  I  have  in  mind  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  money  available,  school  plant,  etc. 

“The  guidance  organization  schools 
of  our  size  should  provide  for  counseling 
by  the  instructors.  The  pupil  should  be 
assigned  to  an  instructor  who  may  be 
designated  as  a  teacher-counselor,  ad¬ 
viser,  home-room  teacher,  or  any  other 
such  title.  The  responsibility  of  this  per¬ 
son  is  to  assist  the  pupils  assigned  to 
him  to  determine  which  courses  of  study 
they  should  follow  while  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school. 

“In  the  four-year  high  school,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  pupils  should  be  permitted  to 
change  from  one  course  of  study  to  an¬ 
other,  but  a  pupil  should  not  be  allowed 
to  transfer  from  one  course  of  study 
to  another  until  a  thorough  study  has 
been  made  of  his  case.  Individual  cases 
will  differ,  but  the  fundamental  basis 
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for  change  should  be  that  the  pupil,  as 
a  result,  will  profit  from  the  adjustment 
made  in  his  program.” 

From  a  high  school  having  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  a  little  over  four  hundred  pupils 
the  following  statements  came.  “Our 
present  practice  utilizes  five  courses  of 
study,  which  so  far  as  we  can  determine 
by  survey,  meet  the  needs  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
our  present  high  school  set-up.  The 
number  of  courses  offered  must  be  de¬ 
termined,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  existent  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  do  not  begin  the  specialized 
course  of  study  until  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade,  and  we  permit  a  transfer  from 
one  course  to  the  other  if  there  is  not, 
as  a  result,  too  great  a  loss  in  continuity. 
The  fact  that  there  is  demand  for  con¬ 
siderable  transfer  from  one  course  to 
another  indicates  either  lack  of  careful 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  or 
else  the  fact  that  children  of  senior  high 
school  age  are  by  no  means  ready  to  de¬ 
termine  what  vocational  choice  they  will 
follow, 

“Since  this  part  of  the  inquiry  form  is 
stated  in  the  terms  of  personal  opinion 
rather  than  present  practice,  I  should 
like  to  outline  what  I  believe  should  be 
the  ultimate  development  in  high  school 
offering.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that 
the  secondary  school  should  be  extended 
two  more  years,  since  the  majority  of 
our  pupils  do  not  go  to  college,  and  since 
they  are  graduated  at  i8,  which  is 
sooner  than  industry  and  business  will 
absorb  them. 

“Assuming  that  an  additional  two 
years  are  offered  I  believe  that  the  se¬ 
nior  high  school  through  the  twelfth 
grade  should  see  four  or  five  general 
fields  of  learning  set  up,  through  which 
all  pupils  would  travel.  This  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  there  are  certain 
broad  fields  of  experiences  which  all  pu¬ 
pils  should  have.  There  would,  of  course. 


be  an  opportunity  for  each  individual, 
as  he  proceeds  through  a  general  field, 
to  develop  his  interest  along  one  line  or 
another  through  enrichment.  At  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  year  a  sharp  specialization 
would  take  place.  There  would  of  course 
be  typical  college  subjects  for  those  who 
plan  to  proceed  to  a  profession,  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  added  two  years 
would  be  devoted  to  specific  vocational 
training,  both  on  the  all-day  and  part- 
time  basis.  We  would  then  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  turn  out  graduates  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  grade  who  have  some 
measure  of  vocational  competency  in 
making  a  living. 

“The  offering  of  variables  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  high  school  course  of  study  is  not 
now  very  effective.  If  we  were  to  provide 
adequate  choice  to  students  we  would 
have  to  have  so  many  variables  that  we 
could  not  possibly  fill  our  classes.  In¬ 
stead  we  have  limited  them  to  such 
small  fields  as  journalism,  drama,  vari¬ 
ous  courses  in  science,  business,  the 
manual  and  fine  arts,  etc.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  all  students  should  have  contact 
beyond  the  junior  high  school  years  in 
all  of  these  fields,  and  then  should  be 
permitted  to  specialize  as  their  interest 
moves  them  in  the  way  of  enrichment 
throughout  the  course.” 

GENERALIZATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  statements  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  submitted  as  a  brief  summary 
of  the  implications  of  this  study.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  smallest  schools  studied 
were  composed  of  the  four-year  type, 
and  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  medium¬ 
sized  and  large,  of  the  same  type.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  the  largest  schools 
was  composed  of  the  three-year  senior 
high  school  type  of  organization.  The 
median  enrollment  in  the  schools  of 
Group  III,  was  about  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Group  II,  and  about  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Group  I.  The 
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median  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  of  Group  III  was  over  twice 
as  great  as  in  case  of  Group  II,  and  over 
four  times  as  great  as  in  Group  I.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  conditions  within  these 
various  types  of  organizations  vary 
somewhat,  it  is  also  true  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  elements  exist  to 
justify  their  treatment  together. 

The  practice  in  a  relatively  limited 
number  of  schools  was  to  use  the  terms 
“curriculum”  and  “course  of  study”  in¬ 
terchangeably.  The  phrase  “course  of 
study”  was  the  most  commonly  used  in 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
schools  in  Groups  I  and  II,  respectively. 
The  term  “curriculum”  was  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  offerings  for  different  groups  of 
pupils  having  common  interests  in  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  small  schools,  over 
30  per  cent  of  the  medium-sized,  and  in 
over  twelve  per  cent  of  the  largest  sized 
schools.  The  phrase  “course  of  study” 
was  used  to  indicate  the  content  offered 
under  different  subjects  and  subject 
groups  in  about  the  same  corresponding 
proportion  of  schools.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  variety  of  meanings  given  to  the 
term  curriculum  it  seems  justifiable  to 
suggest  that  each  school  system  make 
clear  the  exact  meaning  which  it  does 
employ. 

The  tendency  in  the  small  schools  is 
to  offer  in  largest  proportion  two  to 
three  curricula  or  courses  of  study;  in 
the  medium-sized  schools,  four  to  five; 
in  the  large  schools,  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  favored  the  offering  of  six  to  ten. 
A  distinct  tendency  exists  in  a  limited 
number  of  schools  to  offer  content  not 
necessarily  aranged  under  different  cur¬ 
ricula.  Out  of  the  numerous  reasons 
given  for  offering  different  numbers  of 
curricula,  many  of  them  were  similar  in 
nature  or  duplicates.  Nevertheless,  out 
of  the  total  number  given  a  relatively 
large  emphasis  was  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  placed  upon  the  nature  of  the 


pupils’  interests,  needs  and  purposes.  It 
is  possible  that  the  number  of  curricula 
and  courses  of  study  have  been  unduly 
emphasized  in  contrast  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  nature  of  curricula. 

Quite  the  majority  of  respondents  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  per¬ 
mitting  pupils  to  change  from  the  study 
of  one  kind  of  work  to  another  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  reasons  for  the  same. 
Some  of  the  same  reasons  were  given  in 
the  instances  of  the  end  of  the  ninth, 
tenth  and  eleventh  grades.  All  in  all, 
large  flexibility  was  sanctioned  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  heads  of  the  schools.  Justifi¬ 
ably  the  pupil’s  interests,  needs  and 
purposes  were  regarded  as  prominent 
factors  when  they  desired  to  make  a 
change  in  their  work. 

The  addition  of  over  one  hundred 
subjects  was  reported  by  the  respond¬ 
ents.  This  indicates  that  the  range  of 
offerings  has  increased  considerably. 
Presumably  these  additions  have  tend^ 
to  enrich  the  curriculum  and  course  of 
study  offerings.  Nevertheless,  until  more 
is  known  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
added  subject  matter  is  treated  and  pre¬ 
sented,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  how 
sgnificant  these  one  hundred  or  more 
additions  are. 

Fifty  per  cent  as  many  eliminated 
subjects  were  reported  as  added.  It  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  fully  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  elimination  of  certain  sub¬ 
jects.  Some  of  these  eliminations  are 
temporary,  or  perchance  intermittent. 
Until  more  is  known  about  what  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  these  eliminations,  if  any¬ 
thing,  at  all,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
know  whether  such  eliminations  have 
been  significant  and  justified  or  not. 

Who  shall  guide  pupils  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  pursuit  of  studies  represents  an 
important  perennial  issue.  This  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  a  guidance  program.  The  respondents 
gave  large  prominence  to  this  part  of  the 
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inquiry  blank  which  was  sent  out.  The  integration  of  subject  matter  and  pupil 

principal  was  given  an  outstanding  experiences  not  more  important  than  the 

place.  Many  varieties  of  combinations  mere  multiplication  of  curricula,  courses, 

of  different  persons  and  groups  of  per-  and  subjects?  Is  it  not  important  to  give 

sons  were  suggested.  The  larger  the  attention  to  both  the  significant  experi- 

school  the  greater  the  influence  of  ences  of  pupils  as  well  as  to  significant 

home-room  and  counsellor  teachers.  In  subject  matter  content  rather  than  an 

order  to  decide  whether  these  persons  exclusive  or  extreme  emphasis  upon 

guide  pupils  competently  when  choosing  either  one  of  these  apart  from  the  other? 
subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  Guiding  principles  and  basic  concepts 
completely  than  now  what  the  technique  were  listed  by  administrators  in  a  great 
and  procedure  used  is.  variety  of  forms.  Meeting  the  needs  and 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  demands  of  the  community  appeared 

have  previously  made  studies  and  have  with  great  frequency,  as  well  as  meet- 

reported  the  number  of  curricula,  and  ing  pupil  needs  and  interests.  In  order 

courses  of  study  in  vogue.  In  the  pres-  to  evaluate  these  concepts  and  others 

ent  study,  about  fifty  different  curricula,  listed  in  table  IX,  it  would  be  necessary 

and  fifty  courses  of  study,  respectively,  to  see  how  they  affect  real  schoolroom 

were  reported  from  the  323  secondary  practice  and  educational  outcomes, 

schools.  It  is  pertinent  to  raise  the  ques-  Meeting  the  community  needs,  repre- 

tion  as  to  what  difference,  if  any,  for  sents  a  composite  of  considerable  corn- 

example  is  to  be  found  between  a  col-  plexity  and  would  need  to  be  broken  up 

lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  be-  into  its  constituent  elements  in  order  for 

tween  a  college  preparatory  course  of  it  to  have  real  functional  value, 

study.  One  may  raise  the  question  as  to  One  thing  this  study  appears  to  re- 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  veal  is  that  a  great  variety  of  practices 

have  forty-five  differently  designated  as  well  as  of  opinions  exists.  Should  not 

curricula,  and  courses  of  study  in  order  the  concept  of  the  proper  relation  of 

to  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  the  the  individual  to  society  accompany  any 

education  of  pupils.  Or  is  it  possible  to  body  of  curriculum  concepts  under  con- 

have  careful  guidance  of  pupils  in  some  sideration?  Again  is  it  possible  that  the 

instances  in  some  schools  and  thereby  concept  of  the  proper  relationship  or 

to  dispense  with  separate  curricula  and  balance  between  local  and  universal 

courses  of  study  as  such,  as  is  now  the  needs  of  pupils  has  been  underestimated 

custom  in  some  schools.  Or  again  is  the  somewhat? 

m.  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
G.  W.  WnxETT,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

In  recent  years,  considerable  attention  able  and  certainly  indicates  trends, 
has  been  paid  to  the  changes  in  pier-  But  what  trends  are  indicated?  Is  the 
centages  of  high  school  pupils  enrolled  fact  that  a  relatively  larger  pier  cent  of 

in  the  various  subjects  or  fields.  Figures  pupils  of  today  are  taking  social  science 

have  been  published  by  the  Office  of  proof  that  pupils  find  social  science 

Education  and  by  other  agencies  exhib-  more  to  their  liking  than  mathematics, 

iting  recent  enrollment  figures  and  con-  physical  science  or  other  subjects?  Does 

trasting  them  with  figures  of  earlier  the  fact  that  more  pupils  take  English 

dates.  Such  information  is  indeed  valu-  than  take  any  other  subject  signify  that 
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English  is  the  one  subject  which  most 
delights  pupils?  In  the  published  opin- 
i(His  of  some  authors  this  seems  to  be 
their  interpretation  especially  when  the 
field  of  social  science  is  considered. 

It  just  happens,  however,  that  youth 
in  high  school  usually  have  consider¬ 
able  portions  of  their  curricula  prede¬ 
termined  for  them.  The  adults  of  the 
community  and  often  of  the  state  set 
up  minimum  requirements  which  youth 
must  meet  if  they  are  to  receive  diplo¬ 
mas.  Your  committee  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  investigate  some  phases  of 
adult  determination  of  pupil  programs. 
As  a  first  source  of  such  determination, 
it  was  decided  to  find  out  what  each 
state  requires  of  its  high  school  students. 
Inquiries  were  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
several  State  Supierintendents  asking 
that  they  send  us  statements  indicating 
what  subjects  are  required  by  the  state 
for  high  school  graduation.  The  answers 
came  in  several  different  forms  such  as 
direct  answers  to  our  questions  or  pub¬ 
lished  statements  in  publications  of  the 
departments.  Herewith  is  offered  a  table 
which  indicates  the  status  of  required 
subjects  in  the  several  states  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  various  reports: 

One  thing  is  immediately  noticed. 
English  is  universally  required  for  at 
least  three  years  and  in  two  states  con¬ 
stitutes  one  fourth  of  the  pupil’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  his  four  years.  Then  social  sci¬ 
ence  is  required  for  at  least  one  year  in 
every  state  unless  it  is  Nebraska,  and 
the  median  is  above  two  years.  In  no 
other  subject  is  more  than  two  years  re¬ 
quired  in  any  state  and  the  median  is 


below  one  year  in  every  case.  Foreign 
language  is  required  in  a  single  instance 
and  that  in  a  state  with  a  small  high 
school  enrollment.  (The  reports  on  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Michigan  were  declared  in¬ 
accurate  by  school  men  from  those  states 
but  represent  the  material  furnished  the 
writer.) 


State 

Subject 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Mathe¬ 

matics 

Sci¬ 

ence 

So- 

ciftl 

Sci¬ 

ence 

For¬ 

eign 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Arizona  . 

3 

o 

I 

2 

Arkansas  .... 

4 

0 

0 

I 

Colorado  .... 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois  . 

3+ 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana  . 

3 

1 

I 

I 

Iowa  . 

3 

l/a 

Kansas  . 

3 

1 

I 

2 

Michigan  . . . 

3 

3 

I 

3 

Minnesota  . . . 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Missouri  .... 

3 

1 

I 

3 

Montana  .... 

3 

0 

0 

I 

Nebraska  . . . 

3 

3 

New  Mexico . . 

3 

I 

I 

3 

North  Dakota 

3 

0 

2 

3 

Ohio  . 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Oklahoma  . . . 

4 

I 

1 

1 

South  Dakota . 

3 

1 

I 

3 

West  Virginia. 

4 

1 

1+ 

3 

Wisconsin  . . . 

3 

O 

o 

3 

Wyoming  . . . 

2 

3 

3 

3 

What  does  this  signify?  This  much  at 
least,  that  English  and  social  science  oc¬ 
cupy  the  places  of  importance  to  a  great 
extent  because  of  state  requirements. 
What  would  be  the  situation  if  regula¬ 
tions  of  local  schools  were  known? 
Clearly  subject  enrollments  are  only  par¬ 
tially  due  to  pupil  preferences. 


IV.  STATUS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
B.  J.  Rjvett,  Detroit 

The  definition  of  terms  is  always  de-  for  many  years,  but  recently  the  term, 
sirable  to  promote  clearness  and  to  consumer  education,  has  appeared  more 


avoid  misunderstanding.  High  school  in¬ 
struction  to  aid  the  consumer  in  buying 
goods  has  been  given  in  certain  subjects 


often  in  educational  literature.  In  this 
paper,  it  is  understood  as  instruction, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  the  wise 
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purchase  of  all  things  which  every  per¬ 
son  buys,  such  as  food,  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  household  appliances,  automobiles, 
insurance,  and  investments.  As  one 
writer  has  said,  consumer  education 
should  also  result  in  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
the  present  status  and  trends  of  the 
subject  in  North  Central  Association 
secondary  schools,  both  as  a  separate 
course  and  as  a  unit  in  other  school  sub¬ 
jects.  Another  aim  is  to  learn  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public.  Do  community  or¬ 
ganizations  urge  its  teaching  and  is 
there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tail  merchants  or  manufacturers? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  present 
interest  in  the  subject  by  the  general 
public?  One  is  the  urge  to  buy  that  is 
heard  on  the  radio  continuously  and  is 
found  in  every  magazine  and  paper. 
High  pressure  salesmen  use  every  appeal 
known  to  psychologists  to  sell  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  buyer  wishes  to  get  good 
value  for  his  money  and  has  been 
warned  to  beware  in  numerous  books 
and  bulletins.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  books  published  during  the  last 
ten  years;  Your  Money’s  Worth,  loo,- 
000,000  Guinea  Pigs,  Skin  Deep,  Couri- 
terjeit,  and  How  to  Spend  Money.  Bul¬ 
letins  to  aid  the  consumer  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  following  agencies:  The 
American  Medical  Association,  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Economics  Association,  The 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  The 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Consumers  Research,  .Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  and  other  organizations. 

Why  should  the  subject  of  consumer 
education  be  added  or  included  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum?  The  best 
answer  is  contained  in  Briggs’  Golden 
Rule  of  Education,  namely,  “The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to 
do  better  the  desirable  things  that  they 


are  likely  to  do  anyway.”  If  this  view  is 
accepted,  the  secondary  school  should 
teach  young  people  how  to  buy  wisely 
because  spending  money  is  something 
which  everyone  must  do. 

In  making  this  particular  study  the 
following  procedure  was  followed: 

I.  Recent  articles  in  educational  magazines 
were  read.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  bib¬ 
liography. 

3.  Some  of  the  modem  textbooks  in  home 
economics,  chemistry,  commercial  subjects,  and 
economics  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  per¬ 
centage  devoted  to  consumer  education. 

3.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  two 
supervisors  of  home  economics  in  the  Detroit 
public  schools,  with  teachers  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  courses,  and  with  teachers 
of  adult  consumer  education  classes. 

4.  Letters  were  sent  to  schools  that  have 
been  experimenting  with  this  subject  and  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  318  secondary 
sdiools  in  the  North  Central  Association. 
These  schools  are  in  twenty  states  and  include 
schools  of  all  sizes  from  small  rural  towns  to 
such  large  cities  as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  and  Detroit. 

RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

At  the  1934  University  of  Chicago 
Conference  on  Business  Education, 
Hazel  Kyrk  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
Types  of  Information  Available  to  the 
Consumer.  In  this  she  discussed  five 
types  of  information  available  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  “most  information  available 
for  aid  in  buying  has  to  do  with  goods 
are  available  and  the  desirable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  goods.”  She  said  further  that 
if  consumers  are  to  have  the  information 
they  need,  “every  field  of  knowledge 
has  a  contribution  to  make  to  this  means 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living.”  James 
L.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Marketing,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject.  The  Extent  to  which 
Business  Educates  the  Consumer.  He 
advocated  more  rigid  and  energetic  law 
enforcement  against  adulteration  and 
misrepresentation  particularly  in  the 
food,  drug,  toilet  goods,  and  cosmetic 
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industries  and  consumer  education 
through  the  universities  and  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  To  quote  him,  “Up  to  the 
present  time  the  problem  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  both  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  develop  courses  of  instruction 
throughout  our  educational  system 
which  in  a  generation  or  two  would 
very  materially  affect  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  methods. ...  I  recommend,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  for  our  secondary 
schools;  courses  in  which  the  student 
learns  how,  when,  where,  and  upon  what 
to  spend  money.”  Leonard  V.  Koos  of 
the  College  of  Education  reported  on 
Consumer  Education  in  the  Secondary 
Schools.  His  evidence  was  based  on  two 
studies,  one  a  Master’s  dissertation  by 
Richard  Niehoff,  on  the  analysis  of  text¬ 
books  on  social  studies  and  the  second 
analyses  of  textbooks  in  general  busi¬ 
ness,  home  economics,  mathematics, 
geography,  and  science.  The  first  showed 
little  recognition  of  consumer  education 
in  social  studies  and  in  the  second,  “the 
extent  of  recognition  of  consumer  inter¬ 
ests  is  meager.”  He  concludes  that 
“This  important  aspect  of  education  is 
in  need  of  vigorous  expansion.”  At  the 
same  conference,  Henry  Harap  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  who  has  done 
much  thinking  and  work  in  this  field, 
presented  a  paper  on  “Practical  Methods 
in  Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools.” 
He  said  at  that  time  he  knew  of  no  more 
than  two  dozen  courses  in  consumption. 
The  following  are  more  recent  magazine 
articles:  Sophia  Reed  of  Springfield  in 
the  October,  1935  Illinois  Teacher,  de¬ 
scribes  how  consumer  buying  can  be 
taught  incidentally  and  as  a  complete 
unit  in  home  economics.  Ray  G.  Price  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  in  the  February,  1936 
N.E  A.  Journal,  states  that  the  home 
economics  department  is  doing  more 
than  any  department  in  the  public 
schools  to  assist  the  consumer.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  other  departments  can  do 


much  and  he  mentions  specifically  the  ^ 

subjects  of  chemistry,  shop,  and  social  t 

studies.  L.  R.  Frembling  of  the  Lodi,  c 

California,  Commercial  Department,  in  ^ 

the  October,  1936  Sierra  Education  < 

News  describes  a  course  in  consumer  I 

education  taught  in  the  Lodi  High  ' 

School.  A  trial  class  of  35  pupils  met  one 
hour  per  day  and  among  other  projects 
made  a  survey  of  the  price  and  quality 
of  coffee  sold  in  the  local  stores.  R.  S. 
Hodsell  in  the  October,  1936  N.E.A. 
Journal  describes  the  course  taught  in 
the  Hiram,  Ohio,  High  School,  begin¬ 
ning  September,  1935.  He  says  that 
there  has  been  no  protest  from  local 
merchants  and  concludes  that  “consumer 
education  has  won  a  place  in  our  high 
school  curriculum.” 

An  incomplete  analysis  of  recent  text¬ 
books  reveals  an  increase  in  the  space 
devoted  to  consumer  education.  ZuTav- 
em  and  Bullock’s,  The  Business  of  JJfe, 
a  commercial  textbook,  has  thirty  per 
cent  of  its  contents  devoted  to  buying. 

In  Wilson’s  Descriptive  Chemistry,  a 
half  year  subject,  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  pages  is  instruction  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  injurious  effects  of  cosmetics, 
hair  dyes,  patent  medicines,  and  similar  I 
topics. 

Home  Economics  (s),  a  twelfth  grade 
course  in  economics  as  applied  to  the 
home  and  taught  in  Detroit,  is  almost 
entirely  a  course  in  consumer  education.  I 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

Only  18  out  of  158  schools  in  twenty 
states  report  a  sp>ecial  course  in  con¬ 
sumer  education.  One  hundred  twenty- 
four  schools  teach  units  in  home 
economics  with  a  median  of  20  clock 
hours  instruction  p)er  semester.  Over  half 
report  teaching  of  units  in  economics 
and  commercial  subjects.  From  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  the  schools  teach 
units  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  and 
health  education.  The  median  number 
of  clock  hours  in  all  subjects  is  14- 
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Nearly  all  of  the  schools  (137)  believe 
that  the  school’s  offerings  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  Forty  schools,  or  about  one- 
fourth,  plan  to  add  additional  units  or 
courses.  Few  schools  have  tried  both 
plans  of  organization,  that  is,  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  subject  and  as  units  in  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  schools 
state  that  local  organizations  have  shown 
an  interest  in  consumer  education.  Only 
seven  schools  report  opposition  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject  and  these  were  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  drug  stores. 
The  drug  stores  oppose  instruction  be¬ 
cause  it  decreases  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines.  One  principal  in  a  suburb  of 
a  large  city  writes  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  seemed  to 
be  more  interested  in  where  people 
should  trade  rather  than  how  wisely. 

The  arguments  against  a  special 
course  are  as  follows:  (i)  it  reaches  too 
few  pupils,  (2)  small  schools  do  not 
have  enough  pupils  to  form  a  class,  and 
(3)  a  special  course  lacks  integration 
and  motivation  because  all  situations 
would  lack  connections  with  real  prob¬ 
lems.  On  the  other  hand,  Hiram,  Ohio, 
and  Lodi,  California,  report  very  suc¬ 
cessful  special  courses.  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  states  that  a  special  course 
“gives  a  better  chance  to  teach  material 
in  full  form  rather  than  condensing  it.” 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
teaching  of  units  in  subjects  such  as 


home  economics  and  agriculture  may  be 
made  effective  because  it  correlates  with 
life  situations.  Wise  buying  of  food  and 
clothing  is  an  important  part  of  the 
course  in  home  economics.  Proper  food 
for  farm  livestock  at  the  lowest  cost  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  in 
agriculture. 

A  survey  of  the  letters  from  158 
schools  indicates  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  that  it  is  taught  chiefly  as 
units  in  other  subjects,  that  there  is 
considerable  interest  manifested  by  local 
groups  and  that  there  is  little  opposition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  complete  study  of  the  teaching  of 
consumer  education  in  the  high  school 
would  require  an  extensive  analysis  of 
recent  textbooks,  of  educational  maga¬ 
zines,  and  replies  from  a  large  number 
of  schools.  However,  this  superficial  in¬ 
vestigation  does  indicate  that  there  is  a 
decided  demand  for  more  instruction. 
More  emphasis  on  wise  buying  will  be 
taught  in  home  economics,  economics, 
chemistry,  commercial  subjects,  health 
education,  agriculture,  and  consumer 
mathematics.  Some  schools  will  want  to 
experiment  with  the  subject. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  or  another  committee  should  make  a 
more  extensive  study  of  the  subject  and 
make  some  definite  recommendations. 


V.  DISCUSSIONS  FOLLOWING  MR.  RIVETT’S  PAPER 


Mr.  Bayer:  I  am  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  consumer  education,  but  I  am  a 
bit  concerned  about  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  illustrations  that  I  have  seen  have 
gone  off  on  this  alarmist  point  of  view 
presented  by  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs, 
and  used  in  such,  to  me,  very  unreliable 
material  as  Consumers  Research  and 
Consumers  Union  reports.  I  won’t  go  so 
far  as  to  mandate  the  article  in  the 
American  Mercury  in  January  of  this 
year,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  this  is  a 


subject  in  which  we  do  have  a  minimum 
of  reliable  information.  How  can  we  de¬ 
termine,  how  can  the  students  determine 
for  themselves  the  relative  merits  of  a 
particular  product,  let  us  say,  and 
where  will  we  go  for  adequate  in^rma- 
tion,  and  how  can  we  get  away  from 
this,  as  I  call  it,  extremely  alarmist 
point  of  view  that  has  been  dominant 
not  only  in  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs  but 
Skin  Deep  and  several  others  of  the 
same  caliber? 
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Mr.  Rivett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  point.  Those  points  are 
exaggerated,  no  doubt,  in  those  books, 
but  there  are  books  that  don’t  take  that 
extreme  point  of  view. 

You  will  notice  in  this  bibliography 
here,  there  is  a  book  written  very  re¬ 
cently  on  Family  Finance,  by  Bigelow, 
printed  by  Lippincott,  just  out  last  year, 
or  take  Friend’s  Earning  and  Spending 
the  Family  Income,  which  is  a  book 
that  is  used  a  great  deal  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  Brindze’s  How  to  Spend 
Money,  an  excellent  book,  especially  on 
food  and  clothing. 

There  are  books  of  that  type  that  are 
valuable  as  reference  books  in  teaching 
the  subject.  I  think  our  teachers  must 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  certain  books  like  Counterfeit, 
for  example,  and  several  others  of  that 
type,  and  that  there  is  danger  in  over¬ 
emphasizing  the  patent  medicine  idea, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bayer:  Did  your  investigation 
give  you  any  insight  as  to  whether  many 
schools  are  going  at  it  from  a  sensible 
f)oint  of  view,  or  doing  it  in  a  superfi¬ 
cial,  flighty  fashion? 

Mr.  Rivett:  They  are  going  at  it  es¬ 
pecially  in  units  such  as  home  economic 
subjects.  They  taught  that  for  years,  I 
mean  at  least  ten  years,  and  probably 
longer.  If  home  economics  teachers  were 
here,  they  would  tell  you  they  have  been 
teaching  it  for  years.  Probably  they  are 
placing  more  emphasis  on  it  in  certain 
courses  than  before. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  how  the 
business  teachers,  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  are  taking  this  up.  You  take  a  book 
such  as  ZuTavern  and  Bullock’s,  The 
Business  of  Life.  By  the  way,  if  you 
haven’t  seen  that  book,  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  perhaps  could  be  used  in 
other  departments.  There  is  probably  a 
third  of  that  devoted  to  this  subject.  It 
is  not  exaggerated  material.  It  is  just  the 


type  of  material  young  (leople  should 
have,  not  only  for  a  business  course  but 
in  other  t)rpes  of  course. 

There  are  new  books  coming  out,  new 
textbooks,  which  are  better  and  which 
give  a  great  deal  of  good  material  to  he 
used  in  the  different  courses.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  I  can’t  give  in  this 
paper. 

For  example,  I  tried  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  from  the  teachers  of  agriculture.  I 
wrote  to  one  man  in  Ypsilanti,  teaching 
there  in  the  Lincoln  School,  teaching  ag¬ 
riculture,  to  find  out  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  They  are  doing  a  great  deal  there  in 
teaching  young  people  how  to  buy  fertil¬ 
izer,  what  mixture  to  use,  and  the  cost 
of  it.  I  brought  along  that  letter.  If  we 
had  a  minute,  I  could  read  a  part  of  this 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  are 
doing  in  agriculture.  He  wrote  me  a 
three-page  t)^ewritten  letter  telling  me 
what  his  ideas  are  on  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  here.  I  won’t  attempt  to  read 
the  three  pages  but  simply  tell  you  that 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this,  and 
I  assume  from  what  he  says,  not  only  in 
his  school  but  in  other  schools  the  agri¬ 
cultural  teachers  are  giving  the  pupils  a 
great  deal  of  practical  material  on  this 
subject,  things  that  the  boys  and  girls 
can  use. 

He  says  the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
school  use  this  material  not  only  at 
home  but  for  the  neighbors.  Neighbors 
come  to  them  and  ask  questions  about 
fertilizer  and  about  the  proper  feed  for 
chickens  and  for  other  forms  of  live 
stock,  so  that  it  carries  over  in  the  home. 

So,  if  we  investigate  this,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  find  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  being  taught  as  units  in 
courses,  particularly  in  home  economics, 
in  agriculture,  and  in  the  business  world, 
and,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  in  the 
other  subjects,  such  as  economics  and 
chemistry  and  the  social  studies. 
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VI.  A  STATE  PROGRAM  OF  CURRICULUM  MAKING^ 
Miss  Dale  Zeixex,  Emporia,  Kansas 


For  some  time  we  have  been  thinking 
about  the  state-wide  problems  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Kansas.  The  professional 
group  has  been  discussing  it.  We  have 
no  way  in  Kansas,  no  technique,  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  educational  problems.  We  have 
DO  way  of  solving  them  in  a  centralized 
way.  We  had  no  money  for  solving  them. 

The  sad  thing  about  having  problems 
is  that  the  same  conditions  that  give  you 
the  problems,  fail  to  give  you  the  means 
for  solving  the  problems.  So,  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  combined,  asked 
aid  from  outside  and  were  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  consultants  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Field  Surve3rs  of  George 
Peabody  College.  Financed  by  the  State 
Department  of  EUlucation  and  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  we  started  on  this 
intensive  phase  of  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

The  program  is  exactly  what  it  says — 
the  improvement  of  instruction  on  a 
state-wide  basis.  You  are  secondary 
school  people,  largely  interested  in  the 
secondary  school  field.  I  shall  touch 
upon  the  secondary  school  field  in  so 
much  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  from  kindergarten  through  junior 
college,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  in  the  whole  program. 
You  do  not  have  elementary  school 
problems  separate  here,  and  secondary 
school  problems  here,  and  junior  college 
problems  here.  You  have  an  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  and  the  elementary 
only  takes  its  place  as  a  part  of  that, 
and  the  secondary  as  a  part. 

Our  really  basic  problem  is  to  find 
some  way  to  give  children  going  through 
school  sequential  experience  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  junior  college. 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  April  8.  i937- — The  Ed- 
ITOB. 


It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education  program  was 
planned. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  program  for 
writing  courses  of  study?  I  think,  some¬ 
times,  we  have  to  define  it  in  terms  of 
what  it  is  not  rather  than  what  it  is.  It 
is  not  a  program  for  writing  courses  of 
study.  We  hope  eventually  to  have 
some  courses  of  study  as  guides  for  the 
experiences  children  should  have  in  the 
school.  Eventually  we  will  have  some 
courses  of  study,  but  it  is  a  program  of 
service  to  teachers  from  the  kindergarten 
through  junior  college.  We  try  to  call 
into  their  best  services  all  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  education  in  the  state.  This  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  the  state  institutions,  all  of 
the  colleges,  and  all  of  the  teachers,  and 
also  the  laymen. 

How  do  we  do  this?  We  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  it  on  a  democratic  basis. 
The  democratic  method,  as  you  know,  is 
to  meet  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  try  to  solve  them.  Those  are  not 
just  words  in  the  program  in  Kansas.  I 
do  not  know  how  well  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  at  it,  but  that  is  the  method  we 
are  using  to  attack  it. 

The  first  thing  was  to  recognize  and 
study  on  a  state-wide  basis  our  prob¬ 
lems.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  needed  ma¬ 
terials  for  instructions  and  we  needed 
people  organized  to  study.  Last  summer 
a  committee  worked  in  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory  at  George  Peabody  College 
preparing  materials  for  study.  A  bulletin 
was  prepared  for  teachers  and  a  bulletin 
prepared  for  laymen. 

This  bulletin  prepared  for  teachers 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  instruction.  It 
involved  all  the  phases  of  education  in 
Kansas  that  affected  the  schools.  For 
instance,  one  entire  section  was  given 
over  to  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
solved  by  means  of  legislation.  The  prob- 
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lems  were  discussed  and  presented,  sug¬ 
gested  lines  of  solution  were  indicated, 
and  then  the  groups  were  asked  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these. 

The  laymen’s  bulletin  was  made  up 
in  the  same  way.  We  presented  problems 
of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  education  that  the  laymen  could 
contribute. 

After  we  had  the  materials  organized 
and  ready,  then  we  had  the  problems  of 
getting  people  to  study  the  materials.  It 
has  resulted,  among  teachers,  in  a  state¬ 
wide  organization.  We  have  seventeen 
large  centers.  May  I  say  that  we  did  not 
do  this  by  means  of  extension  services 
and  credits?  We  had  a  great  deal  of  urg¬ 
ing  from  the  field  that  they  be  allowed 
to  take  the  bulletin  and  do  two  or  three 
hours’  work  and  get  some  credit.  There 
is  a  reason  for  our  not  doing  that.  We 
wish  to  develop  a  professional  spirit 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  we  wish  to  develop  that  on 
the  basis  of  democratic  discussion.  We 
did  not  wish  it  studied  in  isolation  and 
then  credits  for  learning  the  lesson  be 
given  back. 

So,  we  had  these  seventeen  large  cen¬ 
ters,  all  on  a  vcduntary  basis.  In  some 
places  we  had  quite  a  lot  of  difficulty  in 
preventing  people  who  were  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  studying  the  problems  from 
joining  the  groups.  We  said  we  did  not 
wish  objectors.  We  said,  “You  cannot 
object,  because  we  are  only  working 
with  those  interested  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems.”  Thus,  it  was  entirely  voluntary. 

An  administrator  in  one  part  of  the 
state  said,  “I  will  sponsor  a  large  group 
study  organization.”  He  invited  all  the 
neighboring  towns  and  country  school 
teachers  to  come  into  the  centers.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  our  state,  I  know,  where 
those  who  knew  would  sit  in  with  those 
who  did  not  know,  and  try  to  help  those 
who  did  not  know  extend  their  view¬ 
points  in  the  common  American  way  of 
discussion. 


The  largest  center  is  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  state  where  our  population 
is  sparse,  and  it  includes  twenty  coun¬ 
ties.  You  may  think  that  is  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  come.  They  only  come  for  two 
or  three  meetings  a  year.  We  organize 
them  into  local  study  groups  made  up  of 
teachers  from  the  rural  schools  through 
the  junior  colleges,  if  that  section  has  a 
junior  college. 

These  local  groups  choose  their  own 
leaders.  We  had  a  list  of  books  which 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  handled 
at  cost.  It  was  a  minimum  list.  They 
could  secure  that.  All  year  the  teachers 
in  the  seventeen  centers  over  the  state 
have  been  studying  their  problems.  In 
some  cases  the  cities  organized  sepa¬ 
rately  and  had  a  city-wide  organization. 
Tc^ka  did  that  with  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  teachers  participating 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  pattern  is  the  large  group  center 
organization,  seventeen  now  being  or¬ 
ganized.  The  University  came  into  the 
picture.  Last  summer,  or  last  spring, 
they  met  and  planned  a  common  course, 
saying  that  in  all  of  these  schools  they 
would  offer  the  same  course  in  curricu¬ 
lum  making.  Then,  again,  this  fall  they 
met  and  planned  research  in  connection 
with  the  program.  Every  state  school  is 
contributing  to  the  phase  of  research.  It 
is  contributing  its  time  and  energy  in 
aiding  the  program. 

The  laymen  have  a  part.  We  have 
their  bulletin,  but  we  did  not  push  the 
lay  program  this  year.  It  will  be  pushed 
next  year.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
The  laymen  have  a  way  of  finding  out 
things  should  be  done,  and  turning  to 
the  school  people  and  saying,  “Why 
haven’t  you  done  it?” 

Things  were  moving  rather  rapidly. 
We  used  some  groups.  The  P.T.A. 
groups,  for  instance,  are  organized. 
There  are  some  five  hundred  units  of 
P.T.A.  in  the  state,  and  a  number  of 
those  have  study  groups.  In  each  case 
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they  pushed  the  program.  They  came  to 
the  local  administrator  and  said,  “Will 
you  guide  our  study  group?”  It  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  talk  education  to  his  lay  group, 
but  we  have  kept  the  promotion  of  the 
lay  group  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
laymen.  This  coming  year  we  are  hoping 
to  unite  all  lay  groups  who  have  a  state¬ 
wide  education  chairman,  and  ask  them 
to  concentrate  either  in  their  lectures  or 
their  study  groups  on  the  materials  we 
have  outlined  in  the  bulletin.  We  hope 
to  have  lay  opinion  in  the  next  year’s 
program. 

As  I  said,  this  spring  we  have  been 
studying  entirely  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  state  by  the  democratic 
method.  We  need  to  know  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  thinking  in  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  been  presenting.  This 
spring  we  have  prepared  a  report  that 
will  get  at  the  results  of  the  thinking  in 
this  discussion  group.  It  is  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out  how  the  group  thinks 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  philosophy 
we  have  presented  in  the  program. 

You  might  say  there  has  been  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  bulletin.  Some  people  say 
it  has  been  slanted.  Now  we  are  saying, 
“State  your  position  on  all  of  these  is¬ 
sues  and  tell  us  the  applications  for  edu¬ 
cation  that  you  see  in  the  position  you 
have  taken.” 

We  have  these  reports  that  are  to  be 
made  out  on  a  group  basis,  not  indi¬ 
vidual.  They  will  come  into  the  seven¬ 
teen  centers.  The  seventeen  centers’  re¬ 
ports  will  come  to  me  and  I  will  have, 
some  time  in  June,  a  state-wide  picture 
of  the  thinking  of  the  people  who  have 
been  working  on  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  state.  On  the  basis  of  their 
opinion  we  will  formulate  the  next  year’s 
program,  which  has  been  tentatively  set 
up  now. 

Let  me  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean 
so  you  will  know  it  is  not  a  gesture.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  group  getting  together 


and  deciding  what  the  state  shall  do,  and 
then  banding  it  to  the  other  {)eople. 
One  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  in  our 
second-year  program  is  to  set  up  explor¬ 
atory  situations  for  solving  the  problems 
we  ^ve  agreed  need  to  be  solved. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  bulletin  is,  “What  are  the 
needs  for  education  in  Kansas?”  One  of 
the  things  we  are  asking  the  group  to  re¬ 
port  on  is  this:  “In  not  more  than  two 
hundred  words,  indicate  the  areas  of 
Kansas  social  life  and  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  in  each  area  that  should  be  affected 
by  public  school  education  that  are  not 
being  affected  by  the  schools  at  present.” 

Let  me  use  this  example.  If  the  schools 
say,  “Here  is  a  problem  in  consumer’s 
education  and  we  are  not  attacking  it. 
We  should  be  doing  more  than  we  are.” 
If  that  comes  in  on  the  report,  this 
summer,  in  the  laboratory,  we  will  try 
to  prepare  suggestions  and  materials  so 
that  any  school  or  any  school  system, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  college 
(the  public  junior  college),  that  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  some  sort  of  an  attack 
on  the  problems  of  consumer  education, 
will  have  suggested  ways  of  doing  it, 
suggested  materials  on  all  of  these  levels. 

If  there  is  a  rural  school  teacher  who 
says,  “I  would  like  to  be  doing  more  for 
it,”  there  are  suggestions  there  for  her. 
We  will  prepare  just  as  many  of  our  bul¬ 
letins  as  our  state-wide  studies  show 
what  the  thinking  of  the  teachers  indi¬ 
cates  we  need  to  explore.  We  want  to  do 
something  in  this  particular  area.  It  is 
an  honest  attempt  to  get  at  the  problem 
of  the  state,  and  next  year  to  set  up  in 
our  materials  ways  of  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have  developed  from  the 
thinking  of  the  group. 

This  summer  there  are  two  other 
things  that  will  be  done  in  laboratories. 
We  will  set  up  some  state  laboratories 
in  state  schools  this  summer.  ,We  will 
work  under  laboratory  conditions.  Those 
have  not  all  been  decided  simply  be- 
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cause,  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  funds  and 
set-up,  but  some  of  the  work  will  be 
done  in  state  schools  this  summer. 

A  large  committee  will  be  working  in 
George  Peabody  College,  getting  mate¬ 
rials  ready  for  next  year’s  work.  Among 
those,  in  addition  to  exploratory  mate¬ 
rials  I  have  suggested,  will  be  a  bulletin 
that  tries  to  thresh  out  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  psychology  how  instruction 
should  be  organized  in  order  to  give  se¬ 
quential  experience  to  children  from  the 
kindergarten  through  junior  college.  We 
are  not  using  personal  opinion  in  that. 
We  are  trying  to  pull  together  in  the 
bulletin  all  the  things  psychology  and 
philosophy  have  to  tell  us  to  indicate 
the  areas  that  are  arid,  and  then  bring 
them  back  to  the  field  to  study  and  react 
to  them. 

We  also  shall  set  up  some  tentative 
materials  defining  scope  and  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation;  trying  to  decide  what  the  aim  of 
education  should  be;  what  the  scope  of 
curriculum  should  be;  and  bringing 
those  back  for  discussion  groups,  lx)th 
lay  groups  and  teacher  groups,  to  re¬ 
act  to. 

That  means  that  a  year  from  now  we 
should  have  some  consensus  of  c^inion 
from  the  state  concerning  the  kind  of 
an  instructional  unit  we  should  use.  Re¬ 
member,  again,  that  this  is  from  the 
kindergarten  on  through  the  junior  col¬ 
lege,  of  which  your  secondary  school 
will  be  just  a  part. 

We  will  have  a  consensus  of  opinions 
on  aims  of  education  and  scope  of  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  materials  prepared  this 
summer  will  he  only  suggestive  things 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion  with 
lay  and  teacher  groups  in  our  next 
year’s  program. 

We  are  combining  to  some  extent  in 
the  state  due  to  the  fact  that  for  three 
years  we  have  been  attempting  on  a 
state-wide  basis  a  new  t3rpe  of  social 
study  curriculum  in  the  elementary 


schools.  That  has  allowed  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  organizing  materials,  so 
we  are  skipping  an  experimental  stage 
there  and  going  right  into  the  third  year, 
hoping  to  get  some  production  of  mate¬ 
rials  a  year  from  this  summer,  again, 
temporary  production  of  materials. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  not 
a  writing  course  of  study  program.  Let 
me  illustrate.  I  mentioned  there  were 
many  things  in  our  state  that  needed 
solving  by  legislation.  Many  forces  have 
been  at  work  on  the  legislative  problems 
in  the  state.  I  cannot  prove  statistically 
how  much  this  program  has  had  to  do 
with  the  favorable  legislation  Kansas 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature 
that  adjourned  last  week,  but  we  do 
have  three  educational  measures — laws 
or  acts,  given  us  by  the  legislature.  All 
three  move  in  the  direction  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  indicated  that  the  needs  of  Kansas 
wanted  them  to  move  educationally. 

We  did  not  get  all  we  asked  for  or 
prescribed,  but  in  every  case  we  got  for¬ 
ward  looking  steps,  and  we  feel  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  interest  that  was  shown 
by  laymen  and  school-men  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  very  problems  had  been  discussed 
in  large  groups,  in  isolated  places  as  well 
as  in  busy  places  during  the  entire  year. 

We  are  moving  toward  a  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  forces  in  Kansas. 
We  are  centering  power  of  certification 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Kansas 
had  had  179  certificating  agencies.  As  a 
result  of  the  late  legislation,  we  now 
have  four.  We  feel  it  is  quite  a  gain,  and 
most  of  the  power  is  in  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  When  you  judge  results, 
you  always  have  to  know  where  you 
came  from  and  how  much  you  gained. 
We  feel  that  that  was  a  distinct  gain 
for  us. 

I  think  if  we  were  summing  up  the 
program  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  we 
could  say  this:  We  have  certain  tangi- 
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ble  evidences  of  distinct  gain  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  Those  are 
evidences  of  change,  of  feeling  that  we 
need  to  be  doing  something  about  this. 
There  is  the  feeling  that  the  educational 
program  is  on  the  whole  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  junior  college,  not  in  terms 
of  your  elementary  school  only  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  only  working  independ¬ 
ently  and  then  trying  to  find  some 
means  of  integration  later.  The  feeling 
is  that  the  whole  problem  should  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  a  common  viewpoint  in  re¬ 
gard  to  educational  services  in  terms  of 
child  growth  and  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  society. 

We  have  that  feeling  growing  all  over 
the  state — a  common  understanding  of 
the  whole  problem.  We  have  these  cen¬ 
ters  for  study  with  laymen  and  centers 
for  professional  groups.  We  have  com¬ 
mon  courses  of  study  in  the  university. 
We  have  research  plans.  We  have  the 
university  and  state  schools  meeting 
and  discussing  their  services  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  Kansas’  needs,  not  in 
terms  of  isolated  theory. 

Those  are  all  very  tangible  evidences 
of  what  the  program  has  met. 

I  think  probably  the  intangible  gains 
are  greater  than  the  tangible  evidences 
of  gain  at  this  particular  time.  The  in¬ 
tangibles,  measured  largely  in  terms  of 
a  blanket  statement,  would  be  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  I  would  put  it  more  di¬ 
rectly  in  terms  of  interest  in  solving 
one’s  immediate  problems,  working  to¬ 
gether  with  the  group,  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  about  it. 

You  might  be  interested  in  this,  if  you 
are  interested  at  all  in  the  democratic 
way  of  doing  things.  We  feel  that  one  of 
the  intangibles  is  in  the  democratic  way 
of  solving  problems.  There  is  one  study 
group  that  was  a  preliminary  try-out 
group  and  started  a  little  ahead  of  the 
others.  It  has  been  going  a  year,  in  a 
second-class  city  of  104  teachers.  They 


tried  the  second-class  method  and 
brought  pec^le  in  to  talk  at  them.  They 
had  some  very  good  speakers.  Their  one 
objection  to  the  set-up  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  the  matter  of  outside  speakers. 
They  said,  “Will  you  please  keep  the 
outside  speakers  out  of  the  picture?  We 
wish  to  discuss  our  own  problems  and 
we  do  not  want  peqile  to  come  in  and 
talk  to  us  unless  we  need  them  and  call 
them  in  to  answer  certain  questions.” 

That  is  one  of  the  biggest  growths  we 
have.  I  would  put  that  under  intangi¬ 
bles,  but  maybe  it  is  tangible. 

The  type  of  professional  meeting  we 
formerly  had  where  somebody  came  in 
and  told  you,  sitting  out  there,  what  to 
do  or  what  they  were  thinking,  has 
largely  disappeared.  Our  professional 
meetings  have  become  work  meetings. 
We  are  here  as  a  group  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  people  who  talk  are  here  to 
help  solve  the  problem  and  to  answer 
questions.  We  have  work  meetings. 

That  is  a  tremendous  growth  to  me. 
We  have  not  been  getting  it  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis  in  the  one  teachers’  meeting 
in  the  fall.  The  coimty  meetings,  group 
center  meetings,  and  professional  meet¬ 
ings  are  largely  moving  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  type.  I  would  classify  that  as  tangible 
and  intangible.  We  are  so  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  told,  without  having 
a  part  in  or  any  reaction  to  the  thing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  we  are  in 
our  second  year.  The  intensive  program 
we  planned  for  at  least  five  years.  We 
are  hoping,  by  that  time,  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  will  be  re¬ 
organized  so  there  will  be  a  Department 
of  Instruction.  We  hope  that  the  people 
in  charge  there  will  continue  this  im¬ 
provement  in  instruction  program  on  a 
less  intensive  basis.  We  are  hoping  we 
are  merely  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
all-time  program  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction  from  kindergarten  through 
junior  college  in  the  state. 
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I.  A  UNIT  ON  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 


C.  C.  Carsotheks 
Des  Momes,  Iowa 


The  Committee  on  Experimental  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Units  has  authorized  the 
preparation  of  material  on  the  present 
day  status  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the 
United  States.  This  material  has  been 
collected  and  is  being  set  up  in  the  form 
of  a  unit  of  work  for  use  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  high  school.  It  is  now 
being  examined  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  being  put  in  final  form 
with  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Payne,  head  of  the  English  department 
in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  be  ready  for  examination  in 
a  short  time  and  is  to  be  available  for 
use  in  schools  next  year. 

We  propose  to  bring  into  the  “civics” 
class  room  an  account  of  present  day 
conditions  in  our  public  employment. 
Such  material  we  hope  will  help  the 
pupil  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  merit 
system.  We  believe  that  it  will  also 
point  the  way  toward  studying  local  and 
state  situations  on  the  basis  of  this  kind 
of  information,  and  will  provoke  discus¬ 
sion  on  what  should  be  done  in  the  im¬ 
portant  field  of  public  employment. 

We  are  trying  to  make  the  business  of 
government  real  to  high  school  students 
who  are  about  to  go  out  into  life  situ¬ 
ations;  to  face  these  students  with  some 
of  the  actual  major  problems  of  actual 
citizens;  and  encourage  them  to  form 
conclusions  in  which  they  believe  and 
which  they  can  defend.  It  is  not  too 
early  for  them  to  make  tentative  plans 


for  taking  some  part  in  the  solution  of 
these  governmental  problems. 

This  study  also  furnishes  a  wealth  of 
“raw  material”  for  use  in  connection 
with  other  projects  of  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing.  Such  projects  are  found  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  “units”  of  work  in  many 
cities  and  the  proposals  for  “procedures 
in  problem  solving”  now  being  explored 
by  various  progressive  educaticm  schools. 


OUTLINE  OF  MATERIAL 


The  unit  of  material  as  prepared  con¬ 
sists  of  six  parts  as  follows:  Introduc¬ 
tion — Orientation  Preview  (lo  pp.); 
(a)  Civil  Service  in  the  United  States 
Government  (45  pp.);  (b)  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  States  and  Counties  (40  pp.) ; 

(c)  Civil  Service  in  the  Cities  (45  pp.); 

(d)  Projects  and  Problems  for  Discus¬ 
sion  (5  pp.);  and  (e)  Classroom  Li¬ 
brary  and  General  Bibliography  (3  pp.). 

The  entire  project,  therefore,  covers 
about  150  mimeographed  pages  of  mate¬ 
rial.  Sections  a,  b,  and  c  contain  130 
pages  of  textual  reading  matter  written 
for  student  use.  Other  sections  are  de¬ 
signed  as  aids  to  teachers  and  students 
in  gathering  additional  material  and  se¬ 
lecting  problems  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 


TYPE  OF  MATERIAL  INCLUDED 


1  These  are  the  Progress  Reports  submitted  to 
the  Commission  on  Curricula  by  its  subcommittee 
On  Experimental  College  Entrance  Units  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  April  8, 
1937. — ^Th*  Editor. 


The  preview  provided  in  the  above 
outline  seeks  to  utilize  the  general  facts 
about  civil  service  found  in  various  high 
school  texts.  Such  information  as  the 
meaning  of  the  “spoils  system,”  creation 
of  the  United  States  and  state  and  local 
civil  service  commissions,  together  with 
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the  need  for  civil  service  and  general 
results  to  be  expected  will  be  gathered 
from  present  high  school  texts  and  refer* 
ences.  These  facts  will  be  supplemented 
and  brought  up-to-date  where  possible 
with  the  latest  information  available. 

Sections  a,  b,  and  c  comprise  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  unit.  Here  is  found 
the  new  material  which  is  to  be  put  into 
the  students’  hands  for  reading.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  facts  regarding  present  day  prac¬ 
tices  or  those  of  the  recent  past  as  they 
bear  on  the  present  situation  in  our  civil 
service.  This  material  has  been  drawn 
from  a  careful  reading  of  all  reliable 
sources  including  scores  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  reports,  and  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  articles.  Authoritative  college  texts 
I  and  investigations,  regulations,  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  articles  from  periodi¬ 
cals  are  not  available  to  most  schools  or 
are  too  voluminous  for  class  use. 

This  unit  of  work  has  gleaned  the 
pertinent  information  and  opinions  and 
descriptions  of  conditions  from  these 
sources  and  arranged  them  in  language 
which  should  be  clear  and  interesting 
to  high  school  students  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  The  weaknesses, 
evasions,  progress,  and  successes  of  civil 
service  activities  have  been  portrayed 
and  contrasted  with  situations  in  which 
no  civil  service  procedure  is  enforced. 
The  investigation  has  been  aided  by  the 
advice  and  criticisms  of  Professor  Pah- 
low  and  Professor  Walker  of  Ohio  State 
University  who  are  recognized  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  fields  of  history  and  political 
science.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payne  has  co¬ 
operated  in  revising  paragraph  and 
sentence  structure  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  supervised  the  se 
lection  and  organization  of  material. 

The  use  of  such  material  should  be 
supplemented  by  suggested  projects. 
Parts  d  and  e  will  indicate  to  teachers 
and  students  methods  for  investigating 
the  status  of  civil  service  in  their  own 


communities.  They  are  guided  into  such 
discussions  as:  What  is  the  need  for  a 
merit  system?  What  is  desirable  or  un¬ 
desirable  in  civil  service  systems?  Are 
recommendations  of  investigating  bodies 
wise  or  unwise?  Is  the  added  expense  of 
civil  service  warranted  in  national,  state, 
and  city  budgets?  How  can  we  promote 
more  reflect  for  governmental  service? 
How  can  the  morale  of  governmental 
workers  be  improved?  Other  projects 
and  the  method  of  developing  them  to 
meet  particular  local  situations  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  teachers  and  students. 

SAMPLE  SECTIONS  OF  MATERIAL 

In  the  following  pages  excerpts  are 
given  indicating  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  main  business  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  CommissicHi  as  now  constituted 
is  to  control  the  entrance  of  candidates 
into  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
government.  To  this  end  it  gives  written 
examinations  when  and  where  they  are 
needed.  Sets  of  questions  are  made  out 
to  cover  about  one  thousand  different 
positions.  The  more  general  of  these  ex¬ 
aminations  are  given  in  centrally  located 
cities  in  all  the  states  after  being  adver¬ 
tised  through  notices  in  newspapers, 
business  schools,  civic  clubs,  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  organizations — such  as  Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  Knights  of  Columbus — in 
the  various  post  (^ces  and  through  as 
many  as  6o  radio  stations.  The  written 
papers  are  then  sent  to  Washington 
where  they  are  graded  and  ranked  on 
civil  service  lists. 

From  these  certified  lists  names  are 
sent  on  request  to  bureaus  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  or  the  field  service 
where  appointments  are  made  to  fill 
vacancies.  Approximately  250,000  can¬ 
didates  write  various  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations  in  each  normal  year.  From 
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these  an  average  of  45,000  appointments 
are  made.  This  is  exactly  18  per  cent  of 
the  first  number.  In  filling  vacancies  the 
peculiar  “one  in  three”  rule  is  generally 
used.  This  means  that  department  or 
bureau  heads  receive  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  three  highest 
ranking  names  on  their  eligibility  lists 
for  the  type  of  position  requested.  The 
appointing  officer  may  then  select  any 
of  these  three  persons,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  sex,  general  appearance  (after 
an  interview),  place  of  residence,  size  of 
family,  or  any  other  factor  he  desires. 
Thus  partisan  politics  often  becomes  a 
factor,  especially  in  the  higher  paid  posi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  field  service.  Younger 
men  and  women  entering  the  service  are 
the  most  valuable  to  the  government  as 
they  have  a  long  life  of  health  and 
growth  and  general  usefulness  before 
them,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
age  limit  of  those  taking  examinations 
fairly  low.  For  example,  in  1931  an 
upper  age  limit  of  40  years  was  set  by 
the  commission  for  a  general  examina¬ 
tion  of  typists  and  stenographers.  A 
storm  of  protests  was  made  to  congress¬ 
men  by  applicants  above  40  years  of 
age,  so  that  Congress  ordered  the  limit 
raised  to  53  years,  this  being  the  oldest 
allowable  age  because  of  the  pension 
and  retirement  system  in  force.  In  for¬ 
eign  countries  the  age  limit  is  much 
lower,  being  in  Great  Britain  only  18 
to  25  years,  depending  on  the  position 
sought,  and  in  Canada  30  years. 

Among  the  appointments  made  in  the 
departments  located  in  Washington, 
each  state  by  law  is  assigned  a  quota 
taken  from  its  residents  in  proportion  to 
F>opulation.  However,  many  more  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  from  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  District  of  Columbia  than 
any  other  areas.  This  is  probably  be¬ 
cause  residents  of  these  states  are  more 
familiar  with  the  opportunities  for  gov¬ 


ernmental  employment  and  prepare 
themselves  to  take  the  examinations  io 
larger  numbers  than  states  farther  dis¬ 
tant  from  Washington.  They  conse¬ 
quently  get  better  grades  and  are  avail¬ 
able  for  interviews  prior  to  appointment. 
This  situation  probably  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  total  national  distribution 
unduly  because  home  talent  is  invari¬ 
ably  sought  for  all  field  positions,  which 
comprise  seven-eighths  of  the  listed  em¬ 
ployees.  Congressmen,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  urge  the  appointment  of 
proportionate  quotas  from  their  home 
states  even  when  such  state  residents 
seem  not  especially  well  prepared. 

When  large  numbers  of  candidates 
throughout  the  country  have  taken  a 
given  examination  a  large  list  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  more  numerous  positions  in 
the  lower  classes  of  work.  The  candi¬ 
dates  on  this  list  remain  valid  for  ap¬ 
pointment  for  a  minimum  of  one  year, 
and  are  often  held  for  a  much  longer 
time.  During  this  longer  period  many 
who  have  passed  the  examination  suc¬ 
cessfully  take  other  jobs  or  change  their 
plans,  and  are  not  available  when  called. 
Since  1931,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  to 
enable  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
give  new  examinations  and  keep  their 
lists  up  to  date,  and  also  to  a  decrease 
in  the  regular  government  office  forces, 
very  few  examinations  have  been  given 
and  lists  have  been  used  during  the  de¬ 
pression  from  three  to  seven  years  old. 
Although  there  have  been  relatively  few 
vacancies  because  of  general  unemploy¬ 
ment  it  is  probable  that  much  inferior 
help  has  been  initiated  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  during  the  last  five  years 
as  names  far  down  toward  the  end  of 
employment  lists  have  been  chosen. 

Veterans’  organizations  have,  since 
the  World  War,  exerted  great  pressure 
in  getting  government  jobs  for  their 
members.  The  federal  laws  now  provide 
that  every  former  veteran  of  the  World 
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War  (or  of  previous  wars)  taking  any 
civil  service  examination  shall  have  5 
per  cent  arbitrarily  added  to  his  grade 
and  if  he  is  a  wonderful  veteran  10  per 
cent  is  added.  Preference  extends  also 
to  enlisted  men’s  widows  and  to  wives 
of  disabled  veterans.  If  this  10  per  cent 
added  to  the  wounded  veteran’s  grade 
gives  him  a  bare  passing  mark,  he  is 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
list  above  all  other  candidates  showing 
better  preparation.  Nearly  every  inves¬ 
tigator  has  reported  that  this  practice 
has  resulted  in  inferior  personnel  and 
dissatisfaction  among  other  employees 
and  some  slight  degree  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  toward  superiors,  except  where 
army  service  aided  in  preparing  the  vet¬ 
eran  for  the  type  of  work  assigned.^  In 
these  cases,  of  course,  veterans  should 
not  need  any  examination  preference. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  opponents’  ar¬ 
guments  may  be,  there  were  appointed 
to  the  federal  service  for  the  14  years, 
1919  to  1933,  through  veteran  prefer¬ 
ence  laws,  179,130  ex-soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors.  This  is  25  per  cent  of  all  appoint¬ 
ments  made  during  that  period.  During 
the  last  year,  1932-1933,  veterans  re¬ 
ceived  62.5  per  cent  of  appointments  to 
positions  paying  $3,000  per  year  or  over. 
Thus  often  those  having  the  lowest  ex¬ 
amination  grades  are  placed  in  the  most 
responsible  positions  with  authority  over 
employees  of  greater  skill.  In  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  other  for¬ 
eign  countries  veterans’  preference  was 
limited  to  positions  formerly  held  by  in¬ 
dividual  ex-soldiers  or  to  jobs  where 
some  fitness  might  have  been  supplied 
by  army  service.  For  example,  former 
soldiers  were  preferred  for  police  duty, 

1  J.  F.  Miller,  Problems  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Service.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1934. 

Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Per¬ 
sonnel  Report,  Better  Government  Personnel.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  193s. 

Harvey  Walker,  Public  Administration,  Chap¬ 
ter  V.  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1937. 


sailors  recommended  for  coast  patrols 
or  fire  departments,  and  airplane  pilots 
for  carrying  air  mail.  Practically  all  such 
preference  has  now,  after  the  lapse  of  i8 
years,  been  discontinued.  Careful  in¬ 
vestigators  seem  unanimous  in  recom¬ 
mending  some  other  way  to  provide  aid 
for  needy  war  veterans  other  than  at 
the  expanse  of  governmental  efficiency. 

Every  person  who  enters  as  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  Civil  Service  is  placed  on 
probation  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  a  report  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  the 
chief  of  the  department  or  bureau  in 
which  the  appointee  is  serving.  These 
reports  have  on  the  whole  been  very 
lax;  generally  very  little  organized  in¬ 
struction  has  been  given  to  the  new¬ 
comer  and  the  supervisor  hesitates  to 
report  unsatisfactory  work.  They  seem 
to  think  that  the  candidate  will  possibly 
improve  later  on  or  be  transferred  to 
another  bureau;  or  they  hesitate  to  try 
to  break  in  another  newcomer;  or  they 
may  expect  to  be  out  of  office  them¬ 
selves  soon  and  tend  to  leave  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  the  next  supervisor  to  adjust. 
Most  executive  departments  have  no 
personnel  office  to  help  newcomers  mas¬ 
ter  their  jobs  or  to  gather  detailed  data 
on  their  probation  period.  Consequently 
“it  (the  adverse  report)  is  practically 
never  used.”  Only  a  small  fraction  of  i 
per  cent  of  probationers  are  discharged. 
When  any  probation  report  marks  a 
newcomer  below  65  per  cent  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
must  investigate  and  discharge  such 
person  from  service. 

The  Commission  is  fully  aware  of  the 
laxity  practiced  in  filling  out  probation¬ 
ary  ratings  as  well  as  other  ratings  made 
annually  for  every  employee  under  the 
Civil  Service.  For  several  years  past 
they  have  been  experimenting  in  im¬ 
proving  these  rating  forms  by  including 
more  traits  and  giving  these  traits  vari- 
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ous  weights  for  the  different  types  of 
jobs,  and  in  getting  more  cooperation 
especially  in  those  departments  having 
p>ersonnel  sup>ervisors.  If  more  than  one 
supervisor  or  chief  would  grade  the 
same  worker  the  final  grade  may  be  as¬ 
sembled  and  tabulated  by  someone  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
so  that  the  department  chiefs  will  not 
know  when  filling  out  the  reports  what 
the  final  result  will  be. 

CLASSIFYING  AND  SUPERVISING  THE 
PERSONNEL 

The  most  basic  relations  between  civil 
service  employees  and  the  governments 
which  they  serve  relate  to  classification 
and  supervision  of  their  activities.  Proper 
classification  is  the  cornerstone  to  any 
workable  merit  system.  Some  degree  of 
classification  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
ten  states  having  a  merit  system  except 
Colorado.  Some  other  states  have  also 
set  up  classificaticHi  for  various  positions 
even  where  there  exists  no  director  of 
personnel  and  where  the  classification 
refers  only  to  the  names  of  the  offices 
covered  or  regular  salary  payments. 

The  work  of  classifying  a  large  list 
of  governmental  employees  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  executive  departments  falls  to  the 
personnel  director.  It  consists  first  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  tasks  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  all  state  or  county  depart¬ 
ments.  These  activities  must  then  be 
combined  for  greatest  efficiency  of  the 
worker  according  to  type  of  work  being 
done.  For  example,  stenographers  should 
not  have  the  operation  of  a  telephone 
switch  board  or  the  control  of  ventila¬ 
tion  included  in  their  duties.  Then  the 
personnel  director  must  write  a  detailed 
description  of  the  duties  required  of 
each  worker,  showing  the  amount  of 
such  work  which  the  average  employee 
should  be  able  to  accomplish.  The  next 
step  is  to  arrange  the  various  jobs  ac¬ 
cording  to  typ>es  of  service  and  grades  of 


skill  or  responsibility  in  each  type  of 
service,  as  is  done  in  the  federal  classi¬ 
fication  service. 

Thorough  classification  of  all  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  civil  service  is  necessary  to 
the  intelligent  preparation  of  examina¬ 
tions,  from  which  any  candidate’s  fitness 
for  any  position  may  be  judged  or  rules 
made  on  the  amount  of  previous  educa¬ 
tion  required.  It  is  essential  also  for 
equalizing  salaries  so  that  employees  re¬ 
ceive  equal  amounts  for  equal  work 
done  or  responsibilities  carried.  Classifi¬ 
cation  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  mark 
the  efficiency  of  workers  on  any  t3rpe  of 
rating  scale,  or  to  arrange  for  orderly 
promotion,  transfer,  demotion,  or  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  service. 

Classification  systems  in  the  various 
states  are  not  well  co-ordinated  and  are 
otherwise  weak  because  they  have  so 
often  been  constructed  by  amateurs  in 
civil  service  commissions  who  have  had 
no  previous  exp)erience  in  personnel 
work.  Sometimes  classification  is  left  to 
the  budget  bureau  for  some  other  con¬ 
venient  executive  department.  Also  there 
are  too  many  exemptions  allowed  from 
civil  service  laws  to  make  classification 
uniform;  and  finally  such  classification 
systems  have  seldom  been  kept  up-to- 
date.  In  Illinois  classification  is  arranged 
by  executive  departments  rather  than 
types  of  work  done  and  it  has  now  be¬ 
come  obsolete  since  no  revisions  have 
occurred  for  over  twenty  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Maryland,  under  the  en¬ 
ergetic  leadership  of  O.  C.  Short,  classi¬ 
fication  was  always  changing  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  whatever  new  duties  were 
assigned  to  the  various  departments  or 
whatever  changes  in  departmental  or¬ 
ganization  had  developed.  Thus  classi¬ 
fication  was  kept  up-to-date  and  grew 
more  effective  each  year. 

California  has  fourteen  service  divi¬ 
sions  in  its  classificatiiHi  s)rstem  with 
several  hundred  grades  or  classes  of 
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work  arranged  under  these  divisions.  In 
Maryland  in  1932  the  various  types  of 
service  included  439  grades  of  work. 
Los  Angeles  county  has  nine  general 
service  divisions  and  a  typical  county  in 
New  York  state  has  seven  such  divisions 
with  74  classes  arranged  under  them. 
Before  classification  in  New  York  state 
instances  were  found  where  two  account 
clerks  doing  the  same  work  received 
$4,500  and  $1,800  per  year  respectively. 
The  salaries  of  senior  audit  clerks  with 
the  same  duties  ranged  from  $1,600  to 
$3,400  per  year.  Other  examples  can  be 
duplicated  from  every  state  or  county. 

Comparisons  of  duties  show  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  all  state  and 
county  employees  are  engaged  in  three 
types  of  activities:  education,  including 
teachers  in  higher  institutions  and  su¬ 
pervisors  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  highways,  including  construc¬ 
tion  and  patrol  activities;  and  social 
services,  including  prisons,  reform 
schools,  and  such  other  institutions  as 
homes  for  the  blind,  orphans’  asylums, 
and  poor  farms.  These  activities  are 
scattered  over  each  state  much  like  the 
field  service  of  the  federal  government 
and  require  careful  classification  and 
supervision  for  efficiency. 

The  Massachusetts  state  civil  service 
commission  classifies  and  supervises  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  all  local 
officers  in  towns  and  cities,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  authority  given  over  state 
officials.  Counties  and  cities  and  towns 
in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  also  may 
use  the  state  civil  service  commissions 
for  examination  and  promotion  puiposes, 
but  very  few  have  yet  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  these  services.  In  Ohio  and 
New  York  the  state  civil  service  com¬ 
missions  are  required  to  supervise  all 
appointments  and  promotions  to  county 
offices  but  such  supervision  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  present  time  to  be  very  lax. 

Only  two  or  three  states  have  consist¬ 


ently  employed  as  personnel  directors 
men  who  have  had  previous  experience 
in  such  work,  and  have  provided  the 
necessary  authority  and  funds  for  these 
directors  to  gather  ratings  on  efficiency 
for  each  employee  from  their  respective 
supervisors  and  department  heads.  Con¬ 
sequently  in  very  few  states  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  arrange  transfers  or  recommend  de¬ 
motions  of  workers  to  less  difficult  work. 
Such  transfers  and  demotions  (or  dis¬ 
missals)  have  generally  been  made  on  a 
political  or  personal  basis.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  after  a  general  election  to  have 
a  60  pier  cent  turnover  of  state  and 
county  employees,  including  dismissal  of 
a  majority  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  itself.  Then  almost  no  dismissals  or 
transfers  may  occur  until  the  following 
election. 

Personnel  officers  may  sometimes  re¬ 
view  such  dismissals  and  place  the  vic¬ 
tims  back  on  the  state  or  county  piay 
roll  if  they  disapprove  such  discharge. 
Generally  they  have  power  only  to  de¬ 
termine  if  such  dismissals  were  made  in 
a  legal  manner.  Mosher  and  Kingsley 
have  written: 

In  a  recent  election  in  Ohio  a  candidate  for 
governor  promised,  if  elected,  to  clean  out 
every  employee  of  the  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment.  In  almost  every  state  a  change  in  the 
party  in  power  means  the  replacement  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employees  by  others  fresh  from  the 
training  secured  in  campaigning  for  the  dom¬ 
inant  party. 

Just  as  we  found  in  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service,  very  little  use  is  made  of  pro¬ 
bation  pieriods  for  supiervising  or  train¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  judging  the  future 
efficiency  of  new  employees  or  those 
promoted  to  higher  pxisitions.  The  pro¬ 
bation  pieriod  ranges  from  30  days  to 
six  months  (180  days)  in  the  various 
states  and  counties.  When  appointments 
have  been  made  for  political  reasons  de- 
piartment  beads  are  not  greatly  inter- 
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ested  in  efficiency  and  feel  sure  they  will 
be  able  to  dismiss  employees  at  any  time 
they  may  desire. 

The  large  number  of  exemptions  from 
civil  service  examinations  and  political 
interference  with  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions  makes  adequate  supervision  by 
representatives  of  civil  service  commis¬ 
sions  very  difficult.  As  noted  above,  ap- 
prqjriations  by  state  legislatures  have 
not  been  available  generally  for  such 
supervision.  Often  jobs  classified  under 
civil  service  have  been  arbitrarily  abol¬ 
ished  and  re-created  under  different 
names  although  approximately  the  same 
duties  remain.  Also  there  has  been  very 
little  cooperation  on  general  employment 
problems  between  the  many  state  and 
county  executive  departments,  whose 
heads  are  nearly  always  elected  by  the 
people  and  who  are,  therefore,  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  any  centralized  authority. 

Consequently  the  work  of  personnel 
supervision  has  been  limited  largely  to 
keeping  records  of  examinations  and 
entries  into  the  state  or  county  service, 
of  types  of  work  done,  of  transfers  and 
promotions,  of  discharge  or  lay-offs, 
and  the  compilation  of  “re-employment 
lists.”  Thus  politicians  may  be  forced 
to  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  if  not 
the  spirit,  whenever  such  personnel  offi¬ 
cers  are  not  themselves  the  victims  of 
political  domination. 

Supervisory  activities  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  in  any  of  our  states.  Maryland 
and  Massachusetts,  with  strong  support 
from  their  respective  governors  for  15 
or  20  years,  have  the  best  service,  with 
California  and  several  others  making 
progress  slowly. 

CINCINNATI — ONE  OF  OUR  BEST- 
GOVERNED  CITIES 

,  Cincinnati  has  had  a  Civil  Service 
Commission  since  1921,  with  the  adop>- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in 
Ohio,  making  the  merit  system  compul¬ 


sory  in  all  cities.  At  that  time  Cincinnati 
was  controlled  by  one  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  political  machines  in  the  United 
States.  The  city  had  been  ruled  under 
a  Republican  party  organization  since 
1886  by  bosses  George  B.  Cox  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  Hynicka.  Its  influence  extended 
into  Hamilton  County  and  also  was  po¬ 
tent  in  Ohio  State  political  affairs,  boss 
Hynicka  being  for  several  years  Repub¬ 
lican  national  committeeman  from  Ohio. 

Lincoln  Steffens,  after  investigating 
and  writing  of  conditions  in  our  large 
cities,  characterized  Cincinnati  in  1904 
as  the  “worst  governed  city  in  the 
United  States.”  In  1905  one-half  of  the 
city  councilmen  were  saloon  keepers  and 
several  were  gamblers  or  former  crim¬ 
inals.  After  1912  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  was  always  under  the  complete 
domination  of  machine  politicians. 

Although  the  “big  boss”  was  more 
concerned  with  the  sale  of  franchises 
and  contract  graft,  the  26  ward  leaders 
dictated  all  patronage.  Precinct  captains 
were  appointed  as  foremen  of  street  im¬ 
provements  and  other  projects.  Civil 
service  was  used  to  perpetuate  other  po¬ 
litical  favorites  in  office  during  pieriods 
of  mild  reform  and  was  a  systematic 
means  of  levying  tribute  from  all  job 
holders,  2j4  per  cent  of  salaries  being 
the  regular  amount  paid  into  political 
treasuries. 

All  positions  were  usually  filled  by 
temporary  appointments  and  later  ex¬ 
aminations  were  designed  to  give  these 
temporary  machine  appointees  jobs,  per¬ 
manently;  few  outsiders  bothered  to 
compete  for  office.  72  policemen,  all  un¬ 
der  civil  service,  were  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  At¬ 
lanta  for  complicity  in  bootlegging  oper¬ 
ations  from  1920  to  1923. 

A  new  city  charter  providing  for 
council  manager  government  was  adopted 
in  1924  and  a  new  council  opposed  to 
the  old  machine  was  elected  in  1925. 
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The  framework  of  this  new  government 
was  composed  of  nine  councilmen-at- 
large,  including  the  mayor,  and  a  city 
manager  chosen  by  them.  In  1927  a  new 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  provided 
which  was  unique  in  this  country.  It 
consisted  of  three  members,  one  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor,  one  chosen  by 
the  public  school  Board  of  Education, 

I  and  one  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (our  oldest 
city  university).  The  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  appointed 
by  the  city  manager  and  is  the  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  the  city  employees.  By 
the  terms  of  the  city  charter,  he  “must 
be  a  person  experienced  in  personnel 
work,”  and  he  is  ex-officio  head  of  the 
city  Department  of  Personnel. 

This  experienced  personnel  director 
'  immediately  classified  all  positions  in 
the  city  service  (classification  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1932),  and  recommended  a 
uniform  salary  schedule  to  the  city  man¬ 
ager  and  council;  he  supervises  employ¬ 
ees  and  approves  promotions,  dismissals, 
and  other  disciplinary  measures.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  administers 
examinations,  prepares  eligible  appoint- 
ii  ment  lists  and  hears  appeals  from  the 
i|  disciplinary  actions  of  department  heads 
or  personnel  director. 

Many  of  the  old  Republican  machine 
I  employees  resigned  when  the  new  char- 
!  ter  was  put  into  effect.  Others  were  re- 
I  tained  at  their  positions  after  being 
examined  for  fitness  and  classified.  Em¬ 
ployees  were  forbidden  to  contribute  to 
political  funds  or  to  be  active  in  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns.  Workers  who  were  dis- 

I  loyal  to  the  new  regime  were  gradually 
weeded  out.  In  1933,  however,  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  city 
employees  from  the  old  machine  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  replaced  in  1925,  had 
“made  good”  under  the  merit  system, 
and  were  still  on  the  pa)rroll  giving  effi¬ 
cient,  loyal  service.  Promotions  from 


the  classified  service  averaged  one  for 
each  fifty  employees  in  the  years  1932 
and  1933.  This  proportion  was  among 
the  highest  for  all  of  our  cities.  Em¬ 
ployee  turnover  has  been  reduced  to 
about  7  per  cent;  a  liberal  and  actuarily 
sound  retirement  plan  was  adopted  in 

1931. 

Municipal  authorities,  including  Je¬ 
rome  Kerwin,  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence,  University  of  Michigan,  and  many 
others,  now  rank  Cincinnati  as  one  of 
the  best  governed  cities  in  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  only  in  part  to 
their  action  in  putting  the  civil  service 
system  on  a  non-partisan  basis.  Many 
other  great  reforms  in  taxation,  im¬ 
provements,  public  utilities,  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  city  affairs  have 
also  been  adopted.  The  city  has  been 
completely  re-bom  and  is  today  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  and 
beautiful  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

All  of  these  revolutionary  changes 
were  made  possible  by  a  citizens’  or¬ 
ganization,  established  in  1923.  This 
citizens’  league  is  called  the  Cincinnatus 
Association  and  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  outstanding  women  and  profes¬ 
sional  and  business  men  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers.  It  keeps  the  public  informed  of  civic 
affairs,  sponsors  reforms  and  improve¬ 
ments,  cooperates  in  programs  of  other 
civic  and  business  clubs  and  labor 
unions,  supports  the  community  chest 
(begun  in  1915)  for  welfare  enterprises, 
and  “gets  out  the  vote”  in  all  city 
elections. 

Interest  in  this  league  was  not  allowed 
to  lapse  after  the  election  of  1925  nor 
when  the  major  reforms  had  been  ac¬ 
complished,  but  it  is  an  ever-growing  or¬ 
ganization  furnishing  active  leadership 
in  civic  betterment.  The  old  political 
machine  still  lives  and  eternal  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  subjection. 
But  the  experience  of  Cincinnati  is  con- 
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elusive  that  i>eopIe  can  have  decent,  efh-  when  they  will  continue  to  give  the  pub- 
cient  city  government  when  they  are  lie  business  its  rightfully  important 
united  properly  for  that  purpose;  and  place  in  their  community  activities. 


II.  TAX  FACTS  FOR  TAX  PAYERS  OF  TOMORROW 
E.  A.  Krug,  Evanston  (Illinois)  Township  High  School 


Many  American  Citizens  are  suspicious 
of  Taxation.  They  regard  it  as  they 
would  extortion  or  tribute.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  attitude.  One  of 
them,  a  natural  reason,  is  that  we  don’t 
like  to  pay  taxes  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do.  There  are  other 
purposes  for  which  we  could  use  the 
money.  But  the  other  reason  for  that  at¬ 
titude  has  been  largely  a  developed  one, 
and  it  has  to  a  large  extent  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  American  press.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  educated  to  re¬ 
gard  taxation  with  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust. 

In  the  February  6  issue  of  this  year’s 
Literary  Digest,  for  instance,  there  ran 
a  semi-humorous  article  called:  “No  rest 
for  the  weary  taxpayer.”  It  took  a  typi¬ 
cal  taxpayer  throughout  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  and  showed  how  taxes  in  some  form 
or  other  confronted  him  at  every  turn  of 
the  road.  Finally  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  the  article  concludes  with 
these  statements: 

“And  there  in  the  bathroom,  staring 
at  himself  in  the  same  mirror  which 
nineteen  hours  before  had  mocked  him, 
he  toyed  with  the  idea  of  blowing  his 
brains  out  with  a  shotgun.  The  worst  of 
it  was  he  couldn’t  because  he  didn’t  own 
a  shotgun,  and  if  he  were  to  buy  one 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  10  per  cent 
Federal,  2  per  cent  city  tax  on  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  he  died,  his  family  would  have 
to  pay  the  death  duty  on  him.” 

Just  this  morning  I  saw  a  little  joke 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  a 
newspaper:  “Taxes  are  like  the  rear 
wheels  of  an  automobile — the  more  they 
are  jacked  up,  the  less  traction  you  get.” 


Those  are  samples,  and  compara¬ 
tively  innocent  ones,  of  the  barrage  of 
abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
very  normal  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the 
community  should  be  called  upon  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  necessary  in 
maintaining  the  functions  of  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Now  the  question  is,  are  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow  going  to  have  the  same 
negative  attitude  towards  taxes  that 
many  of  the  taxpayers  of  today  appear 
to  possess?  The  answer  lies  largely  with 
us,  especially  with  the  social  studies 
teachers.  The  American  press  has  been 
educating  the  public  one  way,  and  it 
appears  to  me  now  to  be  time  for  the 
public  schools,  if  we  think  it  at  all  de¬ 
sirable,  to  begin  to  do  some  educating 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  worked 
throughout  this  winter  in  preparing  a 
unit  designed  to  attack  this  problem  di¬ 
rectly,  and  that  unit  you  now  have  be¬ 
fore  you  in  part.  You  have  there  the 
entire  outline  which  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  topics,  seven  chap¬ 
ters  in  all.  Then  it  follows  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  worked  out  in  complete  detail,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  will  be  presented  to  the  ninth 
grade  pupil  in  the  high  school. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  unit  is  plain 
and  direct.  In  it  we  are  going  to  try  to 
offset  the  attitude  that  taxes  are  tribute 
and  to  build  the  concept  that  taxes  rep¬ 
resent  cooperative  buying,  that  taxes 
represent  sharing  expenses  for  functions 
that  are  worth  while  and  useful  to  the 
people  in  the  community. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  that 
arise  in  connection  with  this  type  of  ma¬ 
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terial.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  grade  placement.  If  we  admit  the 
desirability  of  trying  to  build  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  typ)e,  where  shall  we  put 
this  unit  designed  to  promote  that  at¬ 
titude?  That,  of  course,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion  backed  up  by  as  much 
scientific  and  objective  study  as  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  it.  My  own  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  is 
that  the  ninth  grade  in  the  high  school 
is  a  desirable  place  to  start.  I  have 
worked  with  ninth  graders  in  the  actual 
classroom  situation  and  I  have  reached 
a  few  tentative  conclusions.  One  of  them 
is  that  taxation  lies  very  close  to  these 
young  people.  In  my  own  classes  they 
constantly  ask  questions  about  it.  They 
want  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
taxes.  They  see  the  tax  bills  lying 
around  the  desks;  they  hear  their  par¬ 
ents  talking  about  them.  They  know 
that  there  are  certain  things  they  are 
forced  to  do  without  in  order  that  some¬ 
body  might  pay  the  taxes  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  regard  it 
as  highway  robbery.  In  fact,  when  we 
came  to  the  discussion  concerning  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  court  plan  this  year,  the 
typical  reaction  that  I  received  was, 
‘‘How  much  will  it  raise  the  Federal 
taxes  in  order  to  provide  the  extra 
$120,000  a  year  for  the  six  new  Justices’ 
salaries?”  They  had  the  idea  that  this 
new  plan  had  a  financial  aspect  to  it.  It 
shows  the  drift  of  their  thinking  along 
that  line.  That  is  why  I  think  the  ninth 
grade  is  a  good  place  to  start,  because  I 
believe  the  pupils  are  in  a  state  of  psy¬ 
chological  readiness  at  that  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  teaching  along  that  line,  not  with 
regard  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
taxation,  but  with  regard  to  building  an 
attitude  and  a  concept. 

Another  question  which  arises  is  that 
of  presentation.  The  problem  of  style 
and  form  is  very  acute  in  this  connec¬ 


tion.  If  we  are  going  to  build  an  atti¬ 
tude,  we  have  to  put  it  into  language 
that  the  ninth  grader  can  grasp.  We 
have  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  appetizing  and  stimulating  to 
him.  That  has  been  our  aim  in  writing 
up  this  unit.  We  have  used  the  conversa¬ 
tional  approach  in  some  places. 

I  have  found  that  high  school  fresh¬ 
men  like  to  read  conversations  about 
controversial  topics,  especially  if  one  of 
the  characters  involved  there  happens  to 
be  a  person  of  their  own  age  level  and  in 
their  own  situation.  Therefore,  we  have 
used  that  approach  in  part.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  the  language  simple  and 
direct  so  that  it  would  not  be  over  their 
heads. 

Finally,  we  have  included  tables  of 
figures.  Offhand,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  say  that  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  frighten  the  high  school  fresh¬ 
man  and  make  him  react  against  the 
material.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  may 
be  true,  but  I  think  we  will  all  admit 
also  that  the  ninth  grader  is  a  pretty 
objective  sort  of  individual  and  likes  to 
have  tangible  things  with  which  to  deal. 
He  doesn’t  like  to  wander  around  in  the 
fog  of  concepts  too  much.  It  may  not 
mean  much  to  a  high  school  freshman 
to  be  told  that  the  City  of  Chicago’s 
budget  ran  $120,000,000  in  a  certain 
year,  but  it  does  mean  something  to 
him  when  you  tell  him  it  cost  about  $39 
per  inhabitant  of  Chicago,  because  he 
knows  what  $39  will  buy  in  the  market, 
of  things  he  himself  would  like  to  own. 
I  believe  for  that  reason,  putting  fig¬ 
ures  that  way  has  that  appeal  and  also 
gives  specificity  and  tangibility  to  the 
presentation  throughout. 

Another  question  that  has  arisen  is 
that  of  persenting  the  seamy  side  of  the 
tax  picture.  We  had  a  social  studies 
teacher  look  over  this  material,  and,  as 
he  read  through  one  of  the  chapters 
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which  you  do  not  have  here  except  in 
outline,  he  noticed  that  we  point  out 
there  are  a  lot  of  creaks  in  the  tax  ma¬ 
chinery  and  that  there  are  dishonest  pol¬ 
iticians  who  don’t  spend  the  money 
properly.  His  reaction  was  this:  “There 
you  are  trying  to  build  an  attitude  in 
favor  of  taxes,  and  then  you  turn  around 
and  present  all  this  other  stuff  to  destroy 
the  very  attitude  you  are  trying  to  build 
up.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to 
hang  yourself  with  your  own  rope.” 

I  don’t  agree  with  that  all  the  way.  I 
believe  that  we  are  best  off  when  we  are 
fair  and  honest  with  the  student.  We 
don’t  want  to  present  a  Pollyanna  pic¬ 
ture.  We  don’t  want  to  present  an  atti¬ 
tude  and  build  it  at  the  expense  of  a 
realistic  understanding  of  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Therefore,  in  the  later  chapters,  we  do 
go  into  that  side  of  the  thing  and  show 
where  improvement  is  possible.  I  think 
if  we  can  once  convince  the  ninth  grader 
that  taxes  are  desirable,  that  they  do 
represent  cooperative  buying,  then  we 
can  later  on  tell  him  about  the  more  or 
less  obnoxious  defects  in  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture  and  stimulate  him  to  want  to  do 
something  to  remedy  those  very  defects. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  included  that 
type  of  material. 

The  fourth  question  that  arises  is  that 
of  factual  presentation  along  this  line. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  reaction 
against  factual  teaching  in  the  past  few 
years,  that  is  in  the  indiscriminate 
handing  out  of  mere  facts,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  place  for  them  here. 

We  have  these  tables  to  add  specific¬ 
ity.  I  think  that  is  another  reason  for 
having  a  few  facts.  Then  there  is  this 
very  pressing  reason.  It  is  precisely  on 
the  factual  side  of  this  thing  that  the 
average  taxpayer,  Mr.  Typical  Taxpayer 
of  the  present  time,  is  so  woefully  weak. 

The  Illinois  Education  Association 


has  been  trying  to  push  through  a  legis¬ 
lative  program  the  past  few  years.  Thb  tl 

year  they  have  centered  it  around  the  si 

financial  aspects  of  the  Illinois  schools.  i: 

They  have  boosted  it  quite  a  bit  in  their  t 

journal.  The  February  issue  contained  a  o 

long  statement  in  favor  of  that  particu-  a 

lar  program.  The  March  issue  came  out  c 

with  this  statement:  “Some  experiences  i 

we  have  had  recently  prove  that  many  a 

teachers  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  I 

many  terms  we  use  in  the  discussion  of  I 

school  finances  and  the  recommended  1 

solution.”  Unless  we  admit  that  teach-  i 

ers  are  less  well  informed  on  these  mat-  < 

ters  than  the  average  citzien,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  average  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States  who  pays  taxes 
suffers  from  a  most  profound  lack  of 
specific  information  along  that  line. 

We  have  included  a  few  things,  there¬ 
fore,  such  as  tax  rate,  levy,  valuation, 
points  like  that,  for  the  students  to 
master. 

Finally,  there  arises  the  question  of 
the  general  availability  of  material. 

In  other  words,  do  we  have  something 
here  that  is  really  new  and  unique,  or 
are  we  just  plowing  over  a  well  plowed 
field?  To  be  frank  with  you,  we  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  good  materials  about 
taxation.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  in 
the  form  of  single  chapter  presentations 
in  textbooks  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  levels,  dealing  with  problems  of 
democracy,  civics,  sociology  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  They  deal  pretty  largely  with 
the  mechanics  of  taxes. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  some 
excellent  manuals  devoted  entirely  to 
taxation.  The  one  by  Storm  of  Batavia 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  that.  But, 
again,  we  have  material  that  is  not 
aimed  at  the  ninth  grade  level.  As  we 
pointed  out  before,  that  is  where  we 
think  this  type  of  teaching  ought  to 
begin. 
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We  believe  that  our  unique  idea  here, 
the  one  that  will  justify  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  some  real  meaning, 
is  twofold:  primarily  to  attack  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  building  that  concept 
of  taxes,  sharing  expenses  and  cooper¬ 
ative  buying,  and  the  other  to  attack  it 
on  the  ninth  grade  level.  We  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  elsewhere.  We  ought  to  return 
to  the  problem  on  various  levels,  but¬ 
tressing  it  with  new  facts  and  new  ma¬ 
terials,  to  build  the  same  concept  that 
runs  as  a  kind  of  theme  throughout  the 
entire  program  of  instruction.  We  begin 
primarily  with  the  ninth  grade  because 
we  believe  that  the  best  place  to  start 
a  thing  of  this  kind  is  at  the  beginning 

III.  CHAIRMAN  RYAN’S 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  two 
papers  given  above,  Mr.  Ryan,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  two  reports  just  given  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  sampling  basis.  In  one  case, 
sections  from  three  chapters  were  given 
and,  in  another  case,  one  chapter.  It  is 
intended  that  when  both  of  these  are 
complete  there  will  be  perhaps  150 
pages  of  each,  some  such  amount  as 
that,  and  that  the  whole  of  each  will 
be  a  well  ordered,  coherent  discussion 
of  the  topic.  The  purpose  here  today 
is  to  show  you  what  the  general  trend 
of  the  treatment  is,  and  then  to  give  you 
some  samples  of  the  content  itself. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  to  get 
these  two  batches  of  material  ready  by 
fall  and  offer  those  to  any  schools  who 
may  wish  to  use  them  on  an  experimen¬ 
tal  basis,  to  determine  whether  it  has 
any  value  or  not. 

The  notion  was  that  there  were  a 
good  many  courses  in  economics  and 
American  problems  and  social  problems, 
courses  of  that  sort,  in  high  schools  in 


and  to  build  the  concept  from  the 
ground  up.  We  don’t  think  it  possible 
to  do  much  building  with  it  before  that 
level. 

Our  objectives  in  this  unit  of  material 
then  are  as  follows:  the  concept  that 
taxes  represent  cooperative  buying;  to 
kill  the  concept  of  taxes  as  tribute;  to 
present  the  material  so  that  a  ninth 
grader  will  enjoy  it  and  understand  it; 
to  present  specific  facts  which  he  will 
need,  and  also  to  present  the  facts  which 
will  lead  him  to  see  it  is  by  no  means  a 
rosy  picture;  and  to  get  him  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  responsibility  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  public  official  bear  to 
each  other  in  this  matter  of  paying  for 
and  providing  community  services. 

SUMMARIZING  REMARKS 

the  tenth  and  eleventh  grade,  and  that 
the  teachers  of  those  courses  might  be 
willing,  as  an  experimental  matter,  to 
throw  into  the  middle  of  their  courses 
this  unit  or  these  units,  the  two  are  in¬ 
tended  not  necessarily  to  be  tied  to¬ 
gether,  and  handled  by  the  same 
teacher,  or  even  in  the  same  school. 
They  have  two  different  purposes.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  school  might 
wish  to  take  over  one;  and  another,  the 
other  one.  So  they  would  throw  that 
unit  of  material  right  into  the  course 
where  it  seems  to  fit  best,  spend  a  defi¬ 
nite  amount  of  time  on  it,  perhaps  as 
much  as  six  weeks,  and  then  later  eval¬ 
uate  the  results  on  the  basis  of  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Committee  and  on 
any  other  bases  that  the  teacher  may 
wish  to  employ.  That  b  the  general 
notion. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  give  you  the 
names  of  those  on  the  Committee,  and 
if  you  are  interested  at  all  in  that  kind 
of  experimental  procedure,  write  any 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  you  will 
get  information  about  it.  They  are: 
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Principal  R.  B.  Patin,  Shaker  Heights  High 
School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Principal  Raymond  Osborn,  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Principal  J.  E.  StONEapHEK,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Principal  Mathew  Gapfney,  New  Trier 
High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

We  would  be  quite  delighted  to  hear 


from  a  number  of  you,  without  com¬ 
mitting  yourselves  to  anything  beyond 
the  experimental  use,  if  you  would  like 
to  throw  this  material  in  and  see  what  it 
is  worth.  I  am  not  trying  to  shut  off 
debate;  I  just  throw  that  explanation  in 
because  it  seems  to  be  appropriate  to 
our  discussion. 


THE  PLACE  OF  GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING  AND  ADJUSTMENT 
IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS’ 

W.  H.  Johnson 


Superintendent  of 

The  terms  guidance,  counseling  and 
adjustment  are  used  so  loosely  and  inter¬ 
changeably  in  the  literature  and  in  our 
discussions  that  it  seems  wise  to  begin 
with  dictionary  definitions.  According  to 
Webster  guidance  means  “to  regulate, 
manage,  conduct,  lead  or  pilot”;  coun¬ 
seling  means  “to  give  advice  to,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  as  an  act  or  course”;  and 
adjustment  means  “to  adapt,  suit  or 
rectify.” 

There  is  some  overlapping  in  these 
terms,  but  the  core  of  meaning  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  each.  Let  us  consider  each  one 
as  to  its  general  meaning,  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  as  applied  to  education. 

Guidance — “to  regulate,  manage,  con¬ 
duct,  lead  or  pilot.”  In  the  guidance 
situation  there  is  a  leader  and  a  follower. 
The  leader  or  guide  is  expected  to  know 
the  objectives  of  his  follower  and  to 
have  travelled  the  way,  before,  or  he  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  instruments,  charts 
or  maps  and  can  lay  out  the  course  to 
be  followed.  The  situation  implies  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  follower 
and  a  responsibility  for  his  welfare  on 
the  part  of  the  guide.  But  the  relation  of 
the  follower  to  the  guide  is  essentially 
passive.  Guidance  does  not  imply  modi¬ 
fication,  either  in  the  person  guided  or 
in  the  territory  to  be  covered. 

In  the  above  sense,  guidance  is  not 
wholly  acceptable  when  applied  to  edu¬ 
cation.  It  throws  all  the  weight  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  guidance  officer,  and 
leaves  the  pupil  passive  and  dependent. 
Also,  in  the  school  situation,  we  know 

>  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  April  8,  1937. — The  Editoi. 


Schools,  Chicago 

that  the  territory  to  be  traversed,  if  not 
the  pupil  himself,  needs  modification. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  implications  may 
account  for  certain  types  of  resistance 
which  the  guidance  movement  has  en¬ 
countered,  and  which  seem  to  call  for  a 
justification  of  the  service  as  a  part  of 
a  good  educational  program. 

Self -Guidance.  —  To  be  acceptable, 
guidance  must  focus  its  efforts  and  at¬ 
tention  on  the  pupil’s  attainment  of 
selj  guidance.  The  process  must  start 
the  first  day  of  school  and  continue  as 
an  obligation  of  education  until  school 
days  are  over,  with  the  hope  that  the 
individual,  having  had  this  early  start 
will  continue  to  grow  in  self-guidance 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Early  in  the  grades,  every  pupil  must 
be  provided  with  opportunity  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  mastery  according  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  powers.  He  must  begin  in  the 
elementary  grades  (6th)  to  take  stock 
of  himself,  to  learn  definite  methods  of 
self  appraisal  and  to  consider  his  needs. 
He  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  discovery  of  his  ^)ecial  difficulties 
and  his  talents,  and  for  their  correction 
or  development.  As  time  goes  on  he 
studies  his  family  background,  and  his 
own  biography  to  feel  his  roots  and  to 
develop  security  in  his  relation  to  soci¬ 
ety.  As  he  enters  adolescence,  his  ideals 
and  objectives  begin  to  take  form  in  his 
own  mind  and  he  scans  the  future  for 
the  possibilities  which  it  may  hold  for 
him.  All  along  the  way  he  is  acquiring 
more  and  more  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
“instruments,”  “charts”  and  “maps” 
which  the  course  of  study  and  school 
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activities  provide,  and  is  developing  the 
necessary  independent  thinking  and  in¬ 
itiative  necessary  to  increase  and  modify 
his  charting  tools,  as  he  maps  his  course 
through  the  ever  changing  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  future.  Technical  guid¬ 
ance  service  which  works  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  needs  no  justification  for  its 
inclusion  in  the  educational  program. 
Guidance  is  education. 

Counseling — “to  give  advice  to,  to 
recommend  as  an  act  or  course.”  The 
counseling  situation  presupposes  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  which  advice  is  sought,  and  a 
solution  which  carries  recommendation 
for  a  course  of  action.  There  is  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  one  who  seeks  counsel. 
The  counselor  must  understand  the 
problem,  and  know  the  fields  in  which 
its  solution  may  lie.  He  must  be  able  to 
present  a  choice  of  solutions  which  the 
counselee  may  or  may  not  accept  and 
follow  willingly,  depending  on  his  faith 
in  the  counselor.  There  seems  to  be  less 
of  the  element  of  passivity  in  this  con¬ 
cept  than  in  the  term  guidance.  The  term 
counseling  carries  some  suggestion  of 
modification  in  the  person  counseled,  if 
he  follows  the  advice  given.  The  term 
does  not  necessarily  imply  modification 
of  the  field  in  which  the  solution  may  lie. 

Counseling,  as  applied  to  education, 
runs  along  with  self  guidance.  The  edu¬ 
cator  cannot  withdraw  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  children  while  they  are  learning 
self  guidance.  As  adults  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  educational  field  and  have  had 
experience  in  living,  we  must  be  ready 
to  give  counsel  to  the  youngsters  who 
are  on  the  way. 

Counseling  begins  with  a  child’s  first 
day  in  school  and  continues  to  the  last 
one,  and  beyond.  Throughout  life,  the 
self  guiding  person  must  ever  seek  coun¬ 
sel,  advice  and  direction.  Counseling  in 
the  early  grades  helps  a  child  to  select 
the  right  behavior  patterns  or  the  right 
health  habits.  It  shows  him  how  to  live 


happily  in  the  school  society.  It  gives  I 
him  information  about  his  powers  and  | 
talents  and  suggests  ways  to  develop  | 
and  use  them.  It  teaches  him  how  to  be 
self  guiding.  In  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  counseling  furnishes  information 
and  advice  about  the  high  schools  or 
vocational  schools  and  helps  the  pupil 
to  make  his  educational  plans  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  knowledge  of  his  needs, 
interests  and  ambitions.  In  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  the  counselor’s  work  becomes 
more  specific.  He  must  help  the  pupil  to 
plan  his  high  school  course  and  must 
assemble  and  make  available  exhaustive  I 
information  on  vocations,  careers  and  r 

avocations,  the  necessary  educational  I 

foundation  for  each,  sources  of  this  edu-  I 
cation,  and  the  specific  character  of  the 
various  fields  with  respect  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  they  may  offer  for  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  and  a  rich  life.  The 
counseling  service  should  include  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sampling  and  exploration, 
and  for  contracts  with  adults  who  are 
successful  in  their  vocations  or  careers. 

There  must  be  no  arbitrary  fitting  of 
a  pupil  to  a  career.  If  self  guidance  and 
counseling  have  been  properly  developed,  [ 
the  initiative  and  choice  will  come  from  I 
the  pupil  himself.  Technical  counseling 
service  which  follows  these  principles 
needs  no  justification  as  a  part  of  the  E 
educational  program.  Counseling  is  edu-  | 
cation.  I 

Adjustment — “to  adapt,  suit  or  rec-  f 
tify.”  Adjustment  implies  change  in  | 
conditions,  or  things  or  people,  to  estab-  * 
lish  suitability,  rightness  or  harmony.  ^ 
Applied  to  people,  an  individual  may  be  | 
changed  to  suit  his  environment,  or  the 
environment  may  be  changed  to  suit  the 
individual,  or  both  may  be  changed  to 
suit  a  third  objective. 

Adapting,  suiting  or  rectifying  the 
pupil  to  fit  a  social  pattern,  or  to  fit 
standards  in  the  schools  is  untenable 
from  a  democratic  point  of  view.  This 
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unacceptable  type  of  adjustment  or  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  going  on  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  objectives  have  changed 
but  we  still  do  it.  In  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  schools,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
democracy  by  providing  the  same  type 
of  education  for  all  children.  We  know 
that  this  arrangement  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  democracy.  Mass  edu¬ 
cation,  with  its  fixed  standards  and  its 
competition  for  grades  and  credits  js 
largely  responsible  for  many  undeveloped 
talents  and  warped  personalities  and 
also  for  the  questionable  grade  of  ethics 
involved  in  “getting”  by  and  “keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses.”  We  give  fervent 
lip  service  to  the  theme  of  educational 
adjustment  according  to  the  individual 
differences  of  children  but  we  are  slow 
about  finding  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Our  inertia  arises,  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  we  all  have  had  the  mass  type 
of  education,  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  lack 
faith  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  for 
his  own  sake.  Some  of  us,  even  yet,  in 
our  thinking  would  change  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  pupil  to  suit  a  third  objec¬ 
tive — “The  changing  social  order.”  But 
our  democracy  is  founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  sake,  and  we  must  believe  that  when 
education  concentrates  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “kingdom  within,”  the 
kingdom  without  will  be  well  cared  for, 
no  matter  how  fast  it  changes. 

Adjustments  in  education  involve,  first 
of  all,  a  change  in  our  general  practices 
— modifications  in  the  system  of  grading 
and  in  progress  through  the  grades, 
modifications  in  methods  of  learning 
from  the  old  recitation  with  the  active 
teacher  and  passive  pupils,  to  pupil  man¬ 
aged  discussions  and  supervised  class 
room  study,  with  laboratory  techniques. 
Individualized  methods  of  learning,  ad¬ 
justment  classes  and  individual  pro¬ 
gramming  must  be  furnished.  High 


school  curricula  must  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  to  suit  the  ever  increasing 
range  of  abilities,  achievements,  apti¬ 
tudes  and  interests  presented  by  the 
present  student  bodies. 

Changes  in  educational  practices  must 
provide  each  pupil  with  educational  ma¬ 
terials  suitable  to  his  level  of  attainable 
success.  They  must  fit  his  level  of 
achievement  and  his  success  must  be 
rated  according  to  his  mental  maturity 
and  his  rate  of  learning.  Technical  ad¬ 
justment  service  must  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  individual  differences  of  the 
pupils  and  must  help  to  arrange,  rectify 
and  adjust  environmental  factors  for 
each  pupil,  to  guarantee  for  him  his 
right  to  personal  development,  security 
and  happiness,  through  mastery  and  suc¬ 
cess — not  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but 
now — every  day,  in  school.  Adjustment 
service  is  education. 

Guidance,  counseling  and  adjustment 
are  so  interwoven  with  all  good  educa¬ 
tional  practices  that  they  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  day  by  day  activities 
of  the  school  room.  Their  unique  func¬ 
tion  is  to  focus  attention  on  children  as 
individuals.  The  services  require  that 
special  teachers  or  officers  be  responsible 
for  the  special  techniques  involved.  In 
Chicago,  we  call  them  adjustment  teach¬ 
ers.  They  collect  scientific  data  on 
dividual  differences,  distribute  and  in¬ 
terpret  these  data  to  the  teachers  and 
administrators,  rectify  physical  and  so¬ 
cial  factors  that  interfere  with  develop¬ 
ment  and  recommend  adjustment  of 
educational  factors  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  But  the  essential  functions 
of  guidance,  counseling  and  adjustment 
must  take  place  in  the  classroom  where 
the  teacher  holds  the  strategic  position. 
She  can  contribute  much  in  group  or 
individual  counseling,  can  stimulate  and 
develop  self  guidance,  can  modify  her 
methods,  materials  and  subject  matter 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  pu- 
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pils.  The  adjustment  teacher  acts  as  an 
assistant  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  adjustment  service  in  Chicago 
includes  guidance  and  counseling  tech¬ 
niques.  It  provides  a  teacher  in  each 
high  school  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
service.  The  adjustment  teacher  is  chosen 
by  the  principal  from  the  faculty,  since 
we  believe  that  the  service  is  too  closely 
integrated  with  education  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  an  outside  organization.  The 
principal  selects  gifted  teachers  for  this 
service,  who  have  made  a  study  of  its 
technical  aspects,  and  who  are  accepted 
by  both  faculty  and  students  for  their 
personality  characteristics  and  their  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Study  as¬ 
sists  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  and 
holds  monthly  meetings  for  the  study 
of  the  special  techniques  involved.  Staff 
psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  exp>erts 
in  the  analysis  of  reading  disabilities, 
and  in  vocational  guidance  give  service 
to  the  adjustment  teachers. 

The  adjustment  service  is  also  being 
developed  in  the  elementary  schools.  Ad¬ 
justment  teachers  there  make  contact 
with  the  high  schools  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  collected  through  the  grades, 
which  will  help  to  orient  the  pupils  who 
are  facing  the  new  adventures  in  high 
school .  The  adjustment  service  even¬ 
tually  will  extend  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  at  least. 

The  title  of  this  talk  limits  the  sub¬ 


ject  to  the  secondary  level.  In  my  own 
thinking  I  cannot  see  that  level  apart 
from  the  whole  educational  plan,  hence 
the  apparent  digressions.  When  the  ad¬ 
justment  service  has  been  fully  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  elementary  schools,  the 
problems  of  adolescence  in  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  less  acute. 

The  unrest  and  worry  that  comes  from 
growing  up  and  anticipating  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  adulthood  will  be  eased  if 
self  guidance  in  the  elementary  grades 
has  been  developed,  and  if  counseling 
at  the  high  school  levels  is  truly  func¬ 
tioning.  The  desire  for  social  approval 
and  success  will  draw  satisfaction  from 
the  recognition  of  talents  and  aptitudes 
and  from  the  evaluation  of  efforts  and 
achievements  on  the  basis  of  capacity. 
Feelings  of  security  and  self  confidence 
should  result  from  the  mastery  and  suc¬ 
cess  exfierienced  in  individual  learning 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  high 
school,  if  education  has  really  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  individual  needs. 

We  hope  that  a  satisfying  philosophy 
of  life  will  result  for  each  pupil — based 
on  his  experience  in  school  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  worth  for  its  own  sake.  We 
believe  that  such  a  philosophy  will  be 
developed  if  adequate  opportunity  for 
success,  happiness,  personal  development 
and  service  to  others  is  provided  by 
an  educational  system  which  is  truly 
democratic. 


BANQUET  SESSION* 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  9,  1937 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
seven-thirty  o’clock  by  President  Schwi- 
talla,  acting  as  Toastmaster. 

Toastmaster  Schwitalla:  May  I  call 
this  meeting  to  order,  please.  Honored 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  welcome 
you  here.  This  is  one  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  activities  through  which  we  promote 
faculty  acquaintanceship,  as  you  know, 
for  which  we  get  a  percentile  rating  of 
80  if  well  done  and  only  s  if  partially 
done  and  zero  if  not  done  at  all.  This  is 
the  revised  North  Central  arithmetic, 
where  one-half  of  20  is  12  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  sometimes  15.  There 
are  any  number  of  other  tricks  of  that 
kind  that  the  surveyors  of  North  Central 
have  to  learn.  You  have  to  unlearn  your 
arithmetic;  you  have  to  unlearn  your 
spelling — if  you  look  to  your  manual  of 
inspectors  you  will  find  new  terms,  new 
methods  of  abbreviated  spelling — you 
have  to  unlearn  a  great  deal  of  your  ge¬ 
ography — you  may  think  you  are  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  then  find  you  are  down  in 
the  Southeast;  you  have  to  unlearn  your 
history,  of  course,  because  the  various 
schools  you  visit  are  not  the  ones  you 
think  you  are  going  to  visit.  All  of  those 
things  in  the  process  of  re-education  that 
you  have  to  go  through  are  the  intan¬ 
gible  returns  that  the  inspectors  get  for 
their  work. 

The  Committee  of  Review  blindly  and 
innocently,  naively,  very  docilely,  follow 
suit,  and  whatever  the  inspectors  tell 
them  to  do  they  do,  and  whatever  the 

iThis  is  a  stenotjT>e  report.  Annually  the  “Ban¬ 
quet  Session”  is  given  over  largely  to  social 
activities,  the  introduction  of  fraternal  delegates, 
and  one  or  two  addresses  of  a  general  nature. — 
The  Editob. 


inspectors  have  learned  the  Board  of 
Review  is  also  supposed  to  learn.  That 
is  part  of  the  inside  history  here  in 
which  you  are  participating,  and  I  am 
reviewing  it  to  you  in  order  that  we  may 
see  we  are  in  a  real  faculty  meeting, 
where  we  talk  frankly  about  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  about  ourselves.  The  after-the- 
game  comments  of  the  announcer  are 
very  often  very  much  more  interesting 
than  his  announcements  of  the  game  it¬ 
self. 

I  am  standing  before  you  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  intense  gratification  over  the  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  are  all  looking  for  some  key 
word  that  will  tell  those  at  home  what 
this  meeting  has  been,  and  if  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  in  a  word  or  two  what  this  meet¬ 
ing  has  seemed  to  be  to  me,  it  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  we  have  stressed  what 
might  be  said  to  be  progressive  conserv¬ 
atism,  in  the  whole  organization.  We  are 
not  so  hide-bound  by  precedent  but  what 
we  see  the  newer  things  in  education, 
nor  are  we  as  precipitant  as  some  of  our 
lost  brethren  who  call  themselves  pro¬ 
gressive  educationalists,  for  whom  we 
sincerely  pray  that  they  might  be  con¬ 
verted  and  come  back  to  the  ways  of 
righteousness,  but  I  think  we  have  struck 
a  remarkable  balance.  You  will  hear  the 
echoes  of  the  old  bells,  but  already  you 
hear  the  new  sirens,  all  sounding  to¬ 
gether.  You  see  the  old-style  fire  engine 
pushing  along.  We  still  have  our  old 
friends  with  us  in  certain  chairs,  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  Association,  who 
carry  on,  people  like  Gage.  I  almost  said 
“disgage,”  but  that  would  not  do  be¬ 
cause  I  might  be  accused  of  making  a 
pim. 
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There  are  others  who  are  moving  up 
to  higher  places,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  this  morn¬ 
ing,  some  old  faces  that  are  going  to 
shine  in  new  places.  When  you  are  do¬ 
ing  something  to  McComb  you  are  do¬ 
ing  something  to  the  organization  Mc¬ 
Comb  represents.  You  can’t  help  it. 

I  might  say  there  has  also  been  a 
holding  back.  You  have  heard  some  of 
the  papers  today  in  the  general  meeting, 
as  to  how  one  speaker  would  tell  us  we 
are  a  bunch  of  has-beens  and  the  next 
would  say,  “You  had  better  remain  has- 
beens.”  So  between  these  two  kinds  of 
advice  I  might  say  this  has  been  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  we  have  stressed  the  thought 
of  progressive  conservatism.  I  think  we 
have  about  hit  the  idea  on  the  head  as 
well  as  we  can. 

The  first  little  item  of  ceremony  this 
evening  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ways  looked  forward,  those  of  us  who 
have  come  to  these  meetings  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  the  introduction  of  the 
guests  that  have  come  to  us  from  our 
sister  standardizing  associations,  accred¬ 
iting  associations.  I  think  this  has  been 
something  of  a  futile  thing  in  the  past. 
It  seems  to  me  that  simply  to  hear  these 
men  get  up  and  talk  is  just  giving  an¬ 
other  talk.  I  want  to  set  this  audience 
a  problem.  You  are  all  interested  in  the 
problem  methods,  and  rather  than  just 
simply  let  you  take  their  words  and  just 
simply  take  in  what  they  have  to  say 
to  you,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  you 
that  you  contrast  the  speakers  who  will 
address  you  from  the  other  associations 
with  the  delegates  whom  we  send  to 
those  associations. 

I  know  that  I  am  exposing  myself  to 
a  very  great  deal  of  criticism  by  even 
suggesting  such  a  problem  in  your  minds, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  going  to  come 
home,  these  chickens  are  going  to  come 
home  to  rest,  that  I  am  trying  to  give 
birth  to  in  the  shape  of  a  few  little  ideas. 


but  suppose  we  do  anyway.  A  scientist 
must  have  the  idea  that  no  matter  what 
it  costs  him,  he  is  going  to  proceed  with 
his  job. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  sent  on  to 
the  Association  of  the  Middle  States  a 
man  who  has  a  very  pronounced  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  almost  ironical.  I  would  not 
classify  him  as  a  schizophrenic,  but  I 
certainly  would  like  to  classify  him  as 
one  who  is  subject  to  manic-depressive 
manifestations,  let’s  say.  I  know  he  is  a 
man  who  has  some  schizophrenic  tend¬ 
encies,  because  he  does  ride  hobbies.  One 
of  his  hobbies  happens  to  be  his  col¬ 
lege.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will 
go  out  and  organize  fifty  alumni  meet-  | 

ings  in  one  night,  and  then  get  a  na-  I 

tional  hook-up,  and  then  he  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  microphone  and  glories  in  the 
thought  that  he  is  talking  to  fifty  alumni 
meetings  at  once,  and  boasts  about  that 
as  an  accomplishment  that  no  other 
member  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  has  managed  to  achieve. 

I  do  not  like  to  mention  names,  and 
you  can  see  there  is  reason  for  not  men¬ 
tioning  names.  You  all  know  him,  be¬ 
cause  you  certainly  have  listened  to  him 
— I  was  going  to  say  with  an  active 
resignation  many  a  time,  but  of  course 
that  would  be  uncharitable — but  you 
have  listened  to  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  joy  many  times,  or  always.  His  ini¬ 
tials  are  H.  M.  G.,  you  see.  And  the  j 
gentleman  with  whom  I  want  you  to  - 
contrast  him  is  none  other  than  our  good 
old-time  friend  who  knows  this  Associa-  I 
tion  better  than  many  of  those  whom  he  I 
is  going  to  greet.  Dr.  Grizzell,  of  the  L 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  un-  f 
der  very  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Griz-  ^ 
zell,  not  only  for  coming  here  as  a  del-  | 
egate  from  the  Association  of  the  Middle 
States,  but  because  he  has  maintained 
such  close  association  with  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  the  enormous  study  that  L 
he  is  largely  directing,  and  you  know 
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more  about  that  than  I  can  tell  you  in 
the  minutes  at  my  disposal. 

I  promise  not  to  make  long  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  if  I  break  my  promise,  call  me 
back  to  my  good  resolution.  Dr.  Grizzell. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Grizzell'.  The  last  time  I 
came  out  here  I  stole  the  President’s 
story,  and  he  offered  five  dollars  for  a 
new  one.  I  promised  him  I  would  never 
tell  another  story,  because  I  didn’t  think 
I  would  come  back  again  as  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  North  Central.  We  have 
more  than  one  member  out  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  by  the  way.  It  does  not  seem 
like  it,  because  this  is  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time  I  have  been  here  in  ten  years.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I  like  to  come  so 
well  that  they  send  me.  Sometimes  I 
think  they  look  upon  me  very  much  as 
Dr.  Dearborn  did  Dr.  Inglis  in  a  set-to 
they  had  at  a  dinner  one  evening,  when 
he  called  him  the  “secondary  professor 
of  education.”  I  do  have  something  to 
do  occasionally  back  home,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  let  me  get  away  oc¬ 
casionally  to  attend  the  North  Central 
Association  meetings. 

When  your  President  said  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  compare  me  with  one  of  your 
prominent  college  presidents  it  made  me 
feel  somewhat  like  the  boys  did  at  Eton, 
when  I  went  there  to  visit  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  in  a  class  room  to  visit  the 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  was  just 
starting  his  class.  He  seated  me  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  just  in  front  of  his 
desk,  with  my  back  to  the  boys.  Then 
he  said  to  me,  “I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  came 
today.  This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  All  the  bright  boys  were  sent  up 
last  term.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  it  is  a 
particular  pleasure  to  come  back  just 
now  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  very  important  cooperative 
study.  I  shall  not  take  time  tonight  to 
tell  you  about  it  because  I  am  expected 


to  do  so  tomorrow,  and  I  know  we  have 
here  with  us  some  fraternal  delegates, 
one  of  whom  is  part  of  this  big  coopera¬ 
tive  study  organization,  and  I  hope  he 
can  tell  you  something  about  what  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  field. 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Middle  States  Association,  and  we  shall 
look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
delegate  that  you  send  next  fall. 

Toastmaster  Schwitalla:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  wish  to  assure  you  it  was 
not  I  that  promised  Dr.  Grizzell  the  five 
dollars  for  a  new  joke.  I  think  if  any¬ 
body  can  invent  a  new  joke  he  ought  to 
be  paid  at  least  five  hundred. 

You  also  noticed  that  he  missed  a 
very  wonderful  chance,  but  I  think  he  is 
probably  a  very  prudent  man.  He  really 
had  the  opportunity  to  say  if  only  this 
Association  would  be  as  favorable  to  the 
Middle  States  as  the  Middle  States  has 
been  to  us  in  sending  us  Dr.  Grizzell 
five  or  six  times  in  the  last  ten  years,  we 
ought  to  follow  suit  and  send  them  Dr. 
Gage  that  often,  but  you  notice  he  did 
not  say  that.  I  am  wondering  whether 
it  was  lack  of  diplomacy  or  a  real  sincere 
expression  of  what  ought  to  be. 

The  person  that  we  have  sent  this 
year  to  the  New  England  Association  is 
none  other  than  the  person  whom  I  have 
learned  to  fear,  because  I  have  learned 
that  unless  you  do  what  this  particular 
individual  tells  you  to  do,  whether  you 
are  President  of  the  Association  or  any 
other  officer  or  a  member,  you  have  to 
expect  a  barrage  of  letters,  and  they  are 
going  to  come  thick  and  fast,  and  your 
secretary  is  just  simply  going  to  hold  up 
her  hands  and  say,  “For  God’s  sake, 
answer  that  man’s  letters.  Otherwise  this 
desk  is  just  being  cluttered  with  his  let¬ 
ters.”  TTiat  is  about  what  happened  to 
me.  I  know  the  Secretary  had  a  great 
deal  to  complain  of.  The  patience  of 
secretaries  is  boundless,  almost  like 
God’s  mercy.  You  have  a  Secretary  that 
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seems  to  have  a  great  amount  of  it.  You 
have  guessed  that  I  am  talking  about 
Secretary  Clevenger,  because  he  is  the 
only  man  who  would  tolerate  some  of 
the  inefficiencies  of  the  Association’s  offi¬ 
cers  with  as  much  patience  as  he  has. 
Secretary  Clevenger  knows  how  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Association.  He  runs  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  an  iron  hand,  or  probably 
it  is  with  paper,  mucilage  and  t)rpe- 
writers.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  we  sent 
on  to  the  New  England  Association.  I 
want  you  to  contrast  him,  if  you  can, 
with  Mr.  C.  Herbert  Taylor,  the  Head¬ 
master  of  the  High  School  at  Cranston, 
Rhode  Island,  who  represents  the  New 
England  Association.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Afr.  C.  Herbert  Taylor:  Mr.  Toast¬ 
master,  Members  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  and  Guests:  I  think  had 
your  President  known  me,  he  probably 
would  have  classified  me  as  a  gigolo  or 
a  mechanical  man  or  something  of  the 
sort,  but  fortunately  for  me  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  originally  in  Maine,  or 
he  probably  would  at  least  have  called 
me  a  maniac.  Since  the  last  election, 
when  two  states  of  the  New  England 
block  seceded  from  the  Union,  Maine  no 
longer  is  the  state  which  has  the  proud 
reputation  of  saying,  “As  Maine  goes  so 
goes  the  nation.”  They  are  trying  to  live 
down  the  fact  that  all  Maine  natives  are 
now  classified  as  maniacs.  So  I  am  sure 
that  your  President  would  have  classi¬ 
fied  me  as  such. 

It  is,  however,  a  privilege  to  be  here, 
and  while  the  number  of  our  states  is 
limited  to  six  and  you  have  three  times 
and  more  that  number,  and  while  our 
problems  are  quite  similar,  we  do  have 
this  difficulty  of  keeping  our  seceding 
states  in  line.  Fortunately,  however, 
politics  and  education  do  not  mix,  and 
I  notice  that  your  platform  is  the  same, 
so  that  we  hope  we  can  keep  Maine  and 
Vermont  along  the  lines  with  us,  at  least 
educationally,  although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  politically. 


It  is,  however,  the  unanimous  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  six  states  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  to  convey  to 
your  Association  their  sincere  good 
wishes  for  your  future  success,  and  the 
desire  to  work  with  you  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  common  cause  of  ad¬ 
vancing  education. 

Toastmaster  Schwitalla:  The  repre¬ 
sentative  that  comes  to  us  from  the 
Northwest  Association,  Professor  F.  L. 
Stetson  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  also 
a  secondary  professor  of  education,  I 
understand,  I  am  told  resembles  very, 
very  much  the  person  whom  we  sent  out 
to  visit  the  Northwest  Association,  which 
by  the  way  is  meeting  this  week.  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  are  two  very  significant 
differences  between  the  two  gentlemen 
that  criss-crossed  across  the  country.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Roe  is  a  very  fine 
musician,  and  in  accordance  with  that  he 
has  a  very  pronounced  shock  of  steel 
gray  hair.  I  will  let  you  judge  when  Mr. 
Stetson  steps  before  you  whether  or  not 
that  difference  is  one  to  individualize 
the  pattern  of  the  two  men.  Mr.  Stetson. 

Professor  F.  L.  Stetson:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  Members  of  the  North  Central 
Association:  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
it  is  a  real  compliment  to  me  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  Mr. 
Roe.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  staying 
at  his  school  for  several  days  this  last 
fall  and  my  impressions  of  him  are  very, 
very  favorable  indeed. 

To  one  whose  contact  with  the  North 
Central  Association  has  been  pretty 
largely  restricted  to  the  reading  of  the 
Quarterly,  the  opportunity  of  attending 
your  meetings  and  of  being  at  this  ban¬ 
quet  are  real  privileges  indeed.  Of  course 
there  is  the  present  slight  embarrass¬ 
ment  that,  being  a  member  of  the  suit¬ 
case  boys  for  several  months  and  away 
from  the  base  of  supplies,  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  conform  to  some  of  the  social 
amenities  that  are  proper  and  fitting  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  However,  that  prob- 
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lem  has  been  solved,  as  you  note,  with 
a  real  Spartan  simplicity  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  secondary  professor  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

My  personal  pleasure  in  being  here 
this  evening  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  I  am  permitted  and  requested,  in 
fact,  to  bring  to  this  group  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Northwest  Association,  to 
which  I  belong. 

The  Northwest  Association  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  Association.  It  is  still 
in  its  “teen”  age.  Its  membership  is 
very  small  compared  with  that  of  your 
Association.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that 
our  Association  is  a  fairly  husky  adol¬ 
escent  in  the  family  of  associations.  Its 
schools  are  found  all  the  way  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  the  south  to  Alaska  on  the 
north,  Montana  on  the  east  to  Hawaii 
on  the  west.  It  is  probably  the  only  As¬ 
sociation  in  which  the  high  school  su¬ 
pervisors  make  use  of  snow  shoes,  dog 
sleds,  launches  and  airplanes,  to  reach 
the  outlying  schools. 

North  Central  problems,  of  course, 
are  our  problems.  North  Central  solu¬ 
tions  very  frequently  become  our  solu¬ 
tions.  We  paid  you,  I  believe,  the  most 
sincere  flattery  in  from  time  to  time 
copying  your  actions,  even  on  occasion 
your  mistakes,  if  any.  Because  of  the 
identity  of  our  purposes  and  our  prob¬ 
lems,  because  of  the  spirit  of  professional 
cooperation  which  characterizes  our  re¬ 
lationships,  and  because  of  the  high  es¬ 
teem  with  which  we  regard  your  organi¬ 
zation  and  activities,  I  am  most  happy, 
as  fraternal  delegate,  to  bring  to  your 
Association  the  very  sincere  greetings 
and  best  wishes  from  the  Northwest. 
May  all  of  your  problems  respond  to 
scientific  treatment,  and  may  all  of  your 
answers  be  wise  ones. 

Having  referred  to  common  problems, 
may  I  now  touch  very  briefly  upon  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  study  to  which  Dr. 
Grizzell  just  referred,  the  Cooperative 


Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
upon  which  Mr.  Worthington  of  your 
Association  and  I  have  been  engaged  for 
some  six  months.  During  this  period,  we 
have  visited  fifty  schools  in  eighteen 
North  Central  and  Northwest  states. 
This  has  been  a  most  illuminating  ex¬ 
perience  to  us.  We  have  met  with  mar¬ 
velous  cooperation.  Particularly  are  we 
indebted  to  those  state  representatives 
who  have  served  as  third  members  of 
our  committee  in  the  various  states. 
These  men  have  proven  themselves  in  all 
cases  to  be  expert  chauffeurs,  competent 
judges  of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places 
of  entertainment,  and  we  have  come  to 
regard  them  as  a  group  of  very  royal 
men  indeed. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  fine  as¬ 
sistance  that  we  have  received  during  the 
past  fall  from  Messrs.  Garretson  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  Cross  of  Colorado,  Stinson  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Scobee  and  Keith  of  Missouri,  Moe 
and  Woodard  of  Montana,  and  Reed  and 
Mitchell  of  Nebraska.  Especially  are  we 
indebted  to  Woodard  and  Moe  for  hav¬ 
ing  introduced  us  to  the  fur-bearing 
trout  and  the  hammer-tailed  cat  of 
Montana. 

What  are  our  reactions  to  the  study 
which  we  have  been  making  and  to  the 
secondary  education  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  during  the  past  fall  months?  I  am 
reminded  at  this  particular  point  of  the 
young  man,  about  to  be  married,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  signal  that  the  bride- 
to-be  was  ready  to  start  toward  the  al¬ 
tar,  As  the  moments  passed  and  he 
thought  more  and  more  intently  of  the 
serious  step  that  he  was  to  take,  bis 
nervousness  and  agitation  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  He  fussed  with  his 
necktie  and  he  dug  at  his  pockets  and 
walked  around  agitatedly.  Finally  his 
best  man  said,  “What  is  the  matter,  any¬ 
way?  Have  you  forgotten  your  money, 
or  lost  the  ring?” 
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“Neither,”  he  said,  “but  I  have  lost 
my  enthusiasm.” 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  you 
think  that  we  have  lost  our  enthusiasm, 
either  for  the  study  that  we  are  making 
or  for  the  cause  of  secondary  education 
in  general,  but  we  are  very,  very  con¬ 
scious  indeed  of  the  immensity  of  the 
problem  that  our  Associations  must  solve 
if  we  are  to  make  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  universally  the 
functional  type  of  schools  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  American  civilization  seems 
to  demand. 

Specifically,  and  very  hastily  indeed, 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  few 
of  these  problems  in  the  shape  of  what 
you  might  call  half-baked  conclusions, 
for  which  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  be  held  resp>onsible  at  a  later  time  and 
which  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  revising,  also,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
make  these  points  regarding  the  second¬ 
ary  education  of  the  North  Central 
states  and  of  the  Northwestern  states 
that  we  have  seen.  This  does  not  include 
the  Middle  or  New  England  states. 

First,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
translate  theory  into  practice.  Advanced 
theory  may  be  stated  by  a  school,  but  it 
is  very  often  accompanied  by  traditional 
practice. 

Second,  advanced  theory  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  practice.  We  have  seen  it  done 
in  enough  schools  to  make  us  very  hope¬ 
ful  for  future  developments. 

Third,  generally  speaking,  non-aca¬ 
demic  subjects  seem  to  be  providing  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  more  vital  and  purposeful 
experience  than  are  the  academic  fields. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  rather  than  to  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction. 

Fourth,  changes  in  curriculum  scope 
and  content  come  slowly,  more  slowly 
than  we  had  realized.  Traditional  sub¬ 
ject  matter  still  predominates,  although 
there  are  noteworthy  variations,  particu¬ 


larly  in  education  for  leisure,  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  arts  and  crafts,  by  music, 
by  free  reading,  and  by  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  also  in  consumer  education. 
Education  for  citizenship  has  not  been 
made  an  integrated  problem  yet  in  most 
schools. 

Fifth,  newer  ideas  of  fusion,  integra¬ 
tion,  orchestration,  or  what  have  you, 
have  not  yet  “caught  on”  widely. 

Sixth,  class  room  instruction  largely 
continues  upon  the  bookish,  memoriter 
basis,  long  on  words  but  short  on  pur¬ 
poses  and  meaning. 

Seventh,  many  teachers  still  call  the 
plays,  carry  the  ball,  run  interferences, 
and  kick  the  goals.  Laws  of  learning  have 
apparently  been  repealed. 

Eighth,  class  room  hygiene  fills  one 
with  concern  for  the  physical  well  being 
of  the  students.  Conditions  of  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  are  especially  inadequate. 

Ninth,  student  activity  and  participa¬ 
tion  programs,  guidance,  and  so  forth, 
are  spotted,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but 
not  usually  significant  features  of  a 
given  school. 

Tenth,  a  small  school  can  be  a  good 
school,  but  the  chances  seem  rather 
against  it. 

Eleventh,  supervision  at  the  high 
school  level  calls  to  mind  Dr.  Briggs’ 
address  of  this  morning,  on  “An  Unculti¬ 
vated  Field.” 

Twelfth,  we  are  not  entirely  facetious 
in  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  high 
school  principals  should  be  accredited, 
perhaps,  instead  of  the  schools. 

These  points  should  be  much  more 
thoughtfully  stated  and  others  should  be 
added,  but  time  does  not  permit.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  afford  food  for  thought. 

We  of  the  Northwest  Association  are 
very  hopeful  that  the  Cooperative  Study 
will  stimulate  our  secondary  school  staffs 
to  a  new  attack  upx)n  the  problems  of 
modem  functional  education  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  and  that  as  a  fur- 
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ther  result  existing  standards  may  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
new  and  valid  criteria  of  a  good  second¬ 
ary  school. 

Toastmaster  SchwitaUa:  I  now  rise  be¬ 
fore  you  with  a  great  deal  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  because  I  have  a  terrible  confes¬ 
sion  to  make,  and  that  is  that  I  happen 
to  be  the  person  who  was  sent  by  this 
Association  to  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
what  is  more  embarrassing  still,  the 
Southern  Association  was  so  doubtful 
about  the  capacity  of  the  representative 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Association  adequately  that 
they  sent  two  persons  up  here  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  be  sure  that  what 
was  reported  as  being  North  Central  pol¬ 
icy  is  really  North  Central  policy.  Cer¬ 
tain  veracity  must  always  be  on  trial, 
and  apparently  the  delegate  from  this 
Association  to  the  Southern  Association 
has  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  another  interpretation. 
It  may  be  that  the  delegate  who  was 
designated  as  the  Southern  Association’s 
representative  to  this  meeting  is  just  the 
type  of  man  who  needs  someone  to  watch 
him,  and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  the 
President  himself  came  here  to  watch 
the  former  President  of  the  Association, 
acting  as  delegate  to  this  Association.  I 
do  remember  when  I  first  dropped  in  to 
Mr.  Davis’  room  at  the  hotel  when  I 
went  down  south  there  were  two  distinct 
reactions  on  my  part.  One  of  them  was 
that  no  person  who  goes  to  visit  the 
Southern  Association  need  feel  that  no¬ 
body  in  the  world  loves  him.  And  the 
second  one  was  the  reaction  that  you 
would  get  if  someone  greeted  you  with 
the  following  words:  “Oh,  you  are  the 
guy  that  represents  the  North  Central 
Association.  I  would  like  to  show  you  a 
few  things.” 

Dean  J.  Thomas  Davis.  I  suppose  that 
"J”  is  a  very  enigmatic  initial,  and  no¬ 


body  can  guess  what  that  must  stand 
for.  I  will  introduce  Dean  J.  Thomas 
Davis,  of  John  Tarleton  Agricultural 
College,  Stephenville,  Texas,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Southern  Association,  and  after 
that  I  will  hold  the  real  treat  in  store 
for  you  when  I  introduce  the  present 
President  of  the  Southern  Associaticm. 
Dean  Davis,  will  you  please  say  a  few 
things  about  anything  except  the  dele¬ 
gate  that  went  down  south? 

Dean  J.  Thomas  Davis:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  you  have  taken  from  me  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  address,  in  your  very  last 
words.  He  has  likewise  taken  a  great 
deal  of  my  speech. 

The  President  of  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  appointed  me  to  represent  the 
Southern  Association  here  this  year  and 
immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociation.  When  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  met,  he  laid  before  that  body  the 
problem  that  the  delegate  he  had  selected 
would  not  conform  to  the  instructions 
he  had  laid  upon  him  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  send  an  escort,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  sent  the  President. 

Your  delegate  was  enjoined  against 
making  a  speech,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
main  thing  that  the  President  was  un¬ 
easy  about.  Second,  I  was  required  to 
observe,  learn,  steal,  and  bring  back  ev¬ 
ery  good  thing  from  the  North  Central 
Association.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
President  had  any  doubts  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  stealing  item,  but  he  had 
serious  doubts  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  learning. 

I  have  learned  tonight  the  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  I  have  heard  all 
my  life.  I  learned  that  from  your  men 
from  the  Northeastern  Association.  Down 
in  Texas,  in  the  early  days,  my  father 
and  his  associates  found  that  when  they 
began  to  get  acquainted  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  began  to  get  a  little  confiden- 
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tial  the  usual  inquiry  was,  “Well,  what 
did  you  do?”  That  probably  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  people  out  in  Texas.  But 
you  know,  the  institution  over  which  I 
preside  owes  its  existence  to  the  secession 
of  a  man  from  Vermont,  because  there 
was  a  man  in  Vermont  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  who  could  not  get  the  p>eople 
up  there  to  do  as  he  wanted  them  to  do, 
and  as  a  little  boy  twelve  years  of  age 
he  stuck  in  his  pocket  what  possessions 
he  had  and  walked  to  Texas.  As  a  pio¬ 
neer,  he  accumulated  quite  a  fortune  in 
those  days,  and  he  endowed  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  caused  it  to  be  established,  and 
I  am  guessing  that  the  people  of  Texas 
learned  their  independence  from  him 
and  his  idea  of  secession  and  independ¬ 
ence  rather  than  from  the  questions  they 
asked  my  father  and  his  associates. 

Our  Executive  Committee  and  our  p»eo- 
ple  in  the  Southern  Association  have 
been  talking  for  the  last  year  or  so  about 
the  progress  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  they  told  me  to  come  up 
here  and  learn  of  that  progress.  We  had 
heard  down  there — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  from  your  fraternal  dele¬ 
gate  of  this  year  or  last  year  (they  are 
both  sitting  here  on  this  platform),  I 
do  not  know  which  one  your  President 
intends  that  you  compare  me  with,  him 
or  Dr.  Gage,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  if  you  will  just  hold  your  deci¬ 
sion  of  comparison  until  after  one  o’clock 
tomorrow  I  do  not  care  what  you  decide. 
Just  so  you  do  not  publish  your  decision 
in  the  South.  But  anyhow,  we  have  heard 
that  you  had  abandoned  all  standards, 
and  a  lot  of  folks  in  the  Southern  Associ¬ 
ation  were  glad  of  that.  We  were  sent  up 
here  to  learn  what  had  superseded  those 
standards  and  the  very  first  thing  I  be¬ 
gan  to  hear  in  the  discussions  up  here  in 
your  meetings  was  a  discussion  of  stand¬ 
ards.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am  with  reference  to  studying  you.  One 


of  the  very  first  discussions  I  heard  was 
with  reference  to  scholarship  or  learning 
versus  teacher  training.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  sources  of  difficulty  in  the 
Southern  Association,  lo,  these  years,  and 
according  to  what  I  heard  from  your  dis¬ 
cussions  you  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  more  progress  in  it  than  we  have, 
because  one  side  down  there  is  cussing 
the  other  side  and  the  other  side  is  cuss¬ 
ing  that  side.  I  noticed  Dr.  Judd  said 
yesterday  probably  you  were  approach¬ 
ing  nearly  the  place  where  it  might  be 
settled  up  here  by  parliamentary  diplo¬ 
macy,  whatever  that  means. 

We  were  very  happy  to  have  your 
President  with  us  this  year,  down  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  We  tried  to  formu¬ 
late  a  program  down  there  over  what 
we  thought  was  a  fundamental  question 
of  this  day,  that  is,  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  dynamic  age,  an  age  charac¬ 
terized  by  change,  speed  and  power. 
Some  of  the  speakers  made  wonderful 
addresses,  but  I  noticed  that  each  one  of 
them  closed  by  saying  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Someone  said  here  this  morning,  after 
listening  to  Dr.  Judd  and  some  of  these 
other  speakers  here  about  the  decisions 
or  lack  of  decisions  at  which  you  had  ar¬ 
rived,  that  it  seemed  you  had  also  arrived 
with  your  problem  of  education  in  a 
matter  of  educational  confusion,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  then  your  President  an¬ 
nounces  as  part  of  his  program,  progres¬ 
sive  conservatism.  It  may  be  that  your 
President  does  not  want  to  jump  out  of 
the  confusion,  because  I  have  always 
heard  that  the  dark  clouds  of  disaster 
always  appear  just  before  dawn,  and 
maybe  you  are  about  to  see  the  way  out 
and  lead  us  out. 

I  am  very  happy  to  bring  to  you  the 
greetings  of  the  Southern  Association. 

Toastmaster  Schwitalla:  Dean  Davis’ 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  standards 
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and  our  absence  of  them  or  enjoyment 
of  them  just  shows  you  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  people  from  Texas  understand. 
You  notice  he  is  still  confused.  He  thinks 
we  have  answered  all  of  these  questions. 
It  is  just  foolish,  you  know.  I  hope  he 
does  not  go  back  with  the  idea  that  the 
North  Central  Association  is  in  confu¬ 
sion.  This  is  all  settled,  but  he  has  not 
grasped  it.  You  will  understand  why  it 
is,  because  he  tells  us  that  Texas  was 
settled  by  someone  from  Vermont.  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Hereafter  we 
will  be  able  to  explain  a  great  many 
things  that  seem  strange  to  us  about 
Texas. 

It  would  be  disastrous  if  you  did  not 
see  the  President  of  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  very  cultured,  refined  gentle¬ 
man,  who  represents  the  best  traditions 
of  Louisiana  society.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call  on 
Dean  C.  A.  Ives,  the  President  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Louisiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  We  will  forgive  him  certain  fea¬ 
tures  that  we  have  to  announce,  and  we 
won’t  go  back  into  back  history,  and 
we  will  forget  recent  history,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  different  day  for 
what?  For  Louisiana  or  for  L.  S.  U.  or 
for  the  School  of  Education?  I  am  sure 
that  the  Dean  himself  will  have  an  an¬ 
swer  to  some  of  these  questions. 

Dean  C.  A,  Ives:  President  Schwitalla, 
Friends:  My  appearance  here  on  this 
program  is  entirely  a  surprise  to  me.  I 
thought  I  had  a  representative  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Davis  who  has  just  spoken 
to  you.  It  seems  that  I  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  manner  that  was  quizzical  as 
to  why  we  had  two  representatives  here. 
I  may  say  that  we  have  had  three.  One 
of  them  left  last  night.  He  had,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  absorbed  as  much  as  he  could 
stand.  He  was  not  one  of  those  that  I 
saw  asleep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in¬ 
tended  to  have  four.  The  other  three 
come  from  the  Association.  I  came  on 


my  own  motion;  came  from  the  univer¬ 
sity.  I  suppose  that  our  interest  in  it 
is  due  to  the  interesting  gentlemen  and 
the  interesting  messages  that  have  been 
coming  to  us  from  this  territory  through 
your  fraternal  delegates. 

Some  of  us  were  persuaded  that  you 
have  made  some  very,  very  interesting 
advances  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
here  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  have 
been  in  process  of  almost  violent  reor¬ 
ganization  in  the  Southern  Association, 
extending  over  a  pieriod  of  about  four 
years,  and  we  arrived  at  a  solution  of 
our  organization  problems,  but  we  have 
not  solved  our  educational  problems.  We 
have  made  the  machinery,  but  we  hardly 
know  yet  how  it  works.  We  think  we 
have  solved  some  of  these  problems  and 
then  we  find  they  are  not  solved. 

Toastmaster  Sckwitalla:  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  audience  thinks  they  are  dealing 
with  an  unsophisticated  visitor  from  for¬ 
eign  lands  to  our  shores,  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  all  that  the  guest  speaker  of  the 
evening  suggested  to  me  what  my  intro¬ 
duction  should  be.  He  told  me  that  a 
good  joke  to  tell  when  I  introduce  him 
would  be  to  say  that  he  is  going  to  tell 
us  what  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den¬ 
mark.  And  when,  in  my  attempt  at  po¬ 
liteness  I  said  that  of  course  I  could  not 
say  that  about  anyone  who  is  coming 
from  Denmark,  he  said,  “I  promise  not 
to  get  sore.” 

He  has  been  in  this  country  for  his 
seventh  trip.  He  is  just  completing  it 
and  is  sailing  tomorrow  afternoon  after 
spending  the  evening  here  with  us. 

I  had  quite  a  different  introduction 
prepared,  because  when  the  telegram 
came  from  Dr.  Zook  that  Dr.  Manniche 
was  going  to  address  us  here  this  eve¬ 
ning  I  said  to  my  secretary,  “We  are 
going  to  have  a  great  Dane  talk  to  us.” 
I  was  very  much  amazed  when  a  few 
hours  afterwards  my  colored  janitor  came 
into  the  office  and  said,  “Father,  when 
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I  came  through  here  before,  you  said 
something  about  a  great  dane  talking  to 
you.  You  know  great  danes  don’t  talk; 
they  bark.”  And  that  is  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  now.  And  of  course  if  he 
gets  offended,  I  cannot  help  it,  that  is 
all. 

He  is,  as  you  have  already  heard,  the 


Principal  of  the  International  People’s 
School,  at  Helsingor,  Denmark,  and  he 
assures  me  that  he  comes  from  the  land 
of  Hamlet.  His  theme  therefore  will  be, 
“To  be  or  not  to  be  educated.”  * 


1  This  address  will  be  published  iu  a  later 
issue  of  the  Quaktebly. — The  Editor. 
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Holt,  Ross,  Dean,  Lyons  Township  Junior 
College,  La  Grange. 

Holton,  Helen  B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Eureka 
College,  Eureka. 

Hood,  F.  C.,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Hostetter,  A.  Beth,  Dean,  Frances  Shimer 
Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Hrudka,  L.  M.,  Superintendent,  J.  Sterling 
Morton  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Cicero. 

Hughes,  J.  W.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School, 
East  St.  Louis. 

Humphreys,  J.  Anthony,  Director  of  Personnel 
Service  and  Registrar,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  College,  Chicago. 
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Ibrig,  E-  L.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fisher. 

Imboy,  G.  Roy,  Principal,  High  School,  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

Jackson,  D.  C.,  Jr.,  Director,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Jacobs,  H.  D.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Dundee. 

Jacobson,  P.  B.,  Principal,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  High  School,  Chicago. 

Jaquith,  H.  C.,  President,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville. 

Jarman,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Long  View. 

Jensen,  Frank  A.,  Superintendent,  La  Salle- 
Peru  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Peru. 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  St.  Anne. 

Johnson,  T.  C.,  Principal,  Carl  Schurz  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Jones,  H.  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Mor¬ 
gan  Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Kearins,  N.,  Teacher,  Marshall  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Kelly,  G.  K.,  Principal,  Riverside-Brookfield 
High  School,  Riverside. 

Kelly,  W.  E.,  Registrar,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

Kenny,  William  J.,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

Kersten,  E.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mattoon. 

Ketring,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Carbondale. 

Ketring,  W.  H.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Pinckney ville. 

Kettelkamp,  G.  C.,  Class  Principal,  Thornton 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Harvey. 

Kiekhofer,  L.,  Teacher  of  modem  languages. 
College  Preparatory  School,  Chicago. 

King,  F.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Palestine. 

Kinneman,  John  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Science,  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Normal. 

Kirk,  W.  R.,  St.  Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

Kleiner,  J.  L.,  Registrar,  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago. 

Knoeppel,  Le  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hamilton. 

Kraeft,  W.  O.,  Dean,  Concordia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Land,  John,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Cropsey. 

Langan,  H.  E.,  Instructor,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Lee,  J.  F.,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 


Leevy,  J.  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Westfield. 

Leftwich,  L.  L.,  Dean,  Oak  Park  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Oak  Park. 

Legg,  C.  L.,  Assistant  Principal,  Marne  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Lehman,  Timothy,  President,  Elmhurst  Col¬ 
lege,  Elmhurst. 

Leinweber,  W.  J.,  Superintendent,  Mooseheart 
High  School,  Mooseheart. 

Letsinger,  K.  L.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Tolono. 

Letts,  George  L.,  Principal,  York  Community 
High  School,  Elmhurst. 

Lindsey,  R.  V.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Pekin. 

Lingren,  V.  C.,  Science  Instructor,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Lockhart,  A.  V.,  Principal,  Thornton  Frac¬ 
tional  Township  High  School,  Calumet  City. 

Long,  H.  J.,  President,  Greenville  CoUege, 
Greenville. 

Loomis,  O.  E.,  Principal,  Hononegah  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Rockton. 

Loos,  Leonard  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Eureka. 

Lowery,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hoopeston. 

MacGregor,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleston. 

MacGuidwin,  F.  J.,  Personnel  Counselor,  Cen¬ 
tral  Y.  M.  C.  A.  High  Schools,  Chicago. 

MacNeish,  John,  Representative  of  AUyn  and 
Bacon,  Chicago. 

McClain,  C.  S.,  Dean,  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

McCoy,  D.  W.,  Principal,  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield. 

McDaniel,  M.  R.,  Superintendent,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Township  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

McDermott,  E.  A.  (Rev.),  French  Professor, 
Fenwick  High  School,  (^k  Park. 

McDonald,  L.  R.,  Principal,  Kingman  High 
School,  Peoria. 

McHale,  C.  C.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

McHugh,  Daniel  J.,  (Rev.),  Treasurer,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 

McHugh.  John  C.,  University  Examiner,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 

McIntosh,  W.  R.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Olney. 

McLain,  R.  F.,  President,  Eureka  College, 
Eureka. 

McPheeteis,  W.  E.,  Dean,  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  Lake  Forest. 

McPherson,  H.  W.,  President,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington. 
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McVey,  William  E.,  Superintendent,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Harvey. 

Malek,  Mrs.  Mina,  Superintendent,  Jennings 
Seminary,  Aurora. 

Malmberg,  C.  F.,  Associate  Professor,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Maurus,  F.  (Rev.),  Director  of  Studies,  Mar- 
mion  Military  Academy,  Aurora. 

May,  E.  O.,  Fisk  Teachers  Agency  and  Ameri¬ 
can  College  Bureau,  Chicago. 

Mayer,  A.  C.,  Principal,  Weber  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Mellon,  E.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Morrison. 

Melton,  Monroe,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Normal. 

Meskell,  James  A.,  Principal,  Loyola  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Meyer,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Harvard. 

Meyers,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Marengo. 

Mielke,  I.  S.,  Mathematics  Instructor,  Luther 
Institute,  Chicago. 

Miller,  A.  H.,  Registrar,  Concordia  Teachers 
College,  River  Forest. 

Miller,  C.  L.,  Dean,  James  Millikin  Univer¬ 
sity,  Decatur. 

Millei,  P.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Plano. 

Miller,  S.  C.,  Principal,  Edward  H.  Abbott 
School,  Elgin. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Moore,  Raymond,  Principal,  Lake  Forest  High 
School,  Lake  Forest. 

Morgan,  W.  P.,  President,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Mother  A.  Regan,  Principal,  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Chicago. 

Mother  Francis  Borgia,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Springfield. 

Mother  H.  Sheahan,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Lake  Forest. 

Mother  Josephine,  Mathematics  Teachers, 
Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  Margaret  Mary,  Superior,  Villa  de 
Chantal,  Rock  Island. 

Mother  Margaret  Reilly,  Dean,  Barat  College, 
Lake  Forest. 

Mother  M.  Agatha,  Science  Teacher,  Loretto 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Alureda,  Principal,  Loretto  High 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Athanasia,  Teacher  of  English, 
Loretto  Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Bernardine,  English  Teacher,  Lo¬ 
retto  Academy,  Chicago. 


Mother  M.  Leah,  Commercial  Instructor,  Lo¬ 
retto  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Lorenzo,  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Loretto,  Principal,  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  Belleville. 

Mother  M.  Loyola,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Quincy. 

Mother  M.  St.  William,  Principal,  Loretto 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Thomasine,  President,  College  of 
St.  Francis,  Joilet. 

Mother  Patricia,  Principal,  Marquette  High 
School,  Alton. 

Moyer,  E.  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Galesburg. 

Muhl,  Fred  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Munson,  Irving,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kankakee. 

Murphy,  William  M.,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago. 

Nelson,  M.  P.,  North  Park  College,  Chicago. 

Nicholas,  Albert,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Murphysboro. 

Nichols,  Fred  C.,  Principal,  Feitshans  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Nickell,  V.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Champaign. 

O’bome,  A.  J.,  Registrar,  Mt.  Carmel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  Director,  Jesuit  Education 
Association,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

O’Connell,  M.  J.,  President,  De  Paul  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Ohlson,  Algoth,  President,  North  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Olson,  A.  J.,  Principal,  Broadview  Academy, 
La  Grange. 

Olson,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  Librarian,  North  Park 
College,  Chicago. 

O’Malley,  C.  J.  (Rev.),  Dean,  College  of 
Commerce,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Pasek  J.  E.,  Dean,  School  of  Commerce,  Cen¬ 
tral  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Pence,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Harvard  School  for 
Boys,  Chicago. 

Peterson,  F.  M.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Monticello. 

Phillips,  L.  T.,  Dean,  St.  Viator  College,  Bour- 
bonnais. 

Plunkett,  R.  M.,  Supervisor  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Potthoff,  E.  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Powers,  E.  W.,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Teachers  Protective  Association,  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Powers,  Kathleen,  Teacher,  Marshall  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Price,  Hugh  G.,  Principal,  Morgan  Park  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Chicago. 

Proudfit,  Charles  P.,  General  Secretary,  U.  P. 
Board  of  Education,  Chicago. 

Puckett,  Roswell  C.,  Principal,  Bloom  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Chicago  Heights. 

Racster,  L.  V.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Villa  Grove. 

Rafferty,  Rose  E.,  Retired  High  School  Teach¬ 
er,  formerly  of  Lane  Technical  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Reed,  Columban,  (Rev.), Teacher  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects,  Marmion  Military  Academy, 
Aurora. 

Riback,  William  H.,  Principal,  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Institute,  Chicago. 

Richards,  H.  L.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Blue  Island. 

Richards,  John  W.,  Headmaster,  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  Lake  Forest. 

Robb,  Ralph,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Clinton. 

Roberts,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Wheaton. 

Robertson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Rock  Falls. 

Robinson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Kewanee. 

Rothchild,  Donald  A.,  Principal,  E.I.S.T.C. 
High  School,  Charleston. 

Rowe,  John  R.,  John  A.  Winston  Company, 
Chicago. 

Russell,  Cecelia,  Principal,  Loring  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Russell,  W.  G.,  Principal,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Peoria. 

Saam,  Theodore,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elgin. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Illinob,  Urbana. 

Sayre,  R.  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Decatur. 

Schell,  E.  R.,  Dean,  Wheaton  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wheaton. 

Schleier,  L.  M.,  Director  of  Research,  West¬ 
ern  Illinob  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Schmieding,  Alfred,  Dean,  Concordia  Teachers 
College,  River  Forest. 

Schniepp,  A.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Carlyle. 

Schobinger,  Elsie,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys. 

Schouch,  A.  P.,  Dean  of  Graduate  School,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 


Schulz,  Rudolph  G.,  Jr.,  President,  Carthage 
College,  Carthage. 

Seary,  John  L.,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  High 
School,  Rockford. 

Serenius,  C.  A.,  Registrar,  Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island. 

Sifert,  E.  R.,  Superintendent,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood. 

Singleton,  Elizabeth,  Headmistress,  Girb  Latin 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Anysb,  Latin  Instructor,  Mt.  St.  Mary- 
on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Bernardine,  Principal,  Holy  Ghost 
Academy,  Techny. 

Sbter  Catherine  Marie,  Commercial  Teacher, 
Aquinas  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Edwina  Clare,  Science  Teacher,  Bishop 
Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sbter  Etheldreda,  Principal,  St.  Teresa  Acad¬ 
emy,  East  St.  Loub. 

Sbter  Eulalb,  Resurrection  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sbter  Helen  Marie,  Commercial  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Ignata,  Principal,  Maria  Immaculata 
Academy,  Wilmette. 

Sister,  Irma,  Instructor  in  Religion,  St.  Xavier 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Josephb,  Principal,  Mallinckrodt  High 
School,  Wilmette. 

Sbter  Lillbn,  Commercbl  Teacher,  Holy 
Ghost  Academy,  Techny. 

Sister  Loretta  Marie,  Mathematics  Teacher, 
Bbhop  Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sbter  Loub  Marie,  Art  Instructor,  Mt.  St. 
Mary  Academy,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Marguerite  Marie,  Eglishn  Teacher,  St. 
Mary-Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  Marbn  Frances,  Teacher,  Mercy  Higji 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Marie,  Principal,  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Island. 

Sbter  M.  Adelgunde,  Principal,  Lourdes  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Agnesene,  Commercbl  Teacher, 
Trinity  High  School,  Bloomington. 

Sbter  Mary  Agnita,  Principal,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Aimee,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Visitation  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Albensb,  Principal,  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Alberta,  Principal,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Alberto,  Principal,  Visitation  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Alcuin,  Teacher,  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 
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Sister  M.  Alexandrine,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Aloiza,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Aloyse,  Dean  of  Girb,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Alvina,  Lourdes  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  Principal,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Dra  Plaines. 

Sister  M.  Andrew,  Principal,  Bishop  Muldoon 
High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,  Teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  I,  Nazareth  Academy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  M.  Angeline,  Principal,  Mt.  St.  Mary> 
on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Anulla,  English  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Teacher  of  Science,  Aqui¬ 
nas  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Aquinas,  Teacher  of  History,  Naz- 
arth  Academy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  M.  Assumptia,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  Principal,  St.  Michael’s 
Grade  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Augustus,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Sister  Mary  Benoit,  English  Teacher,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Principal,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Provincial  Supervisor  of 
High  Schools,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bertha,  Professor  of  Biology,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventure,  Librarian,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Camilla,  Principal,  St.  Patrick 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Camillus,  Director  of  General 
Education,  St.  Xavier  College  for  Women, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Carmel,  Secretarial  Department, 
Bishop  Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Mary  Cassilda,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Chabanel,  Teacher  of  English  and 
Latin,  Loretto  Academy  (WOODLAWN), 
Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Charity,  Principal,  Aquin  High 
School,  Freeport. 

Sister  Mary  Charles,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Charlotte,  Registrar,  St.  Xavier 
College,  Chicago. 


Sister  M.  Clarine,  Teacher,  Trinity  High 
School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Clemens,  Teacher,  Alvemia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Clemenze,  Registrar,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Clotilde,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Teresa  High  School,  Decatur. 

Sister  Mary  Concepts,  English  Instructor,  St. 
Patrick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Consilia,  Teacher  of  English, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Consuela,  President,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Corona,  Principal,  Marywood 
School,  Evanston. 

Sister  M.  Cyril,  Art  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Czeslavita,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Dafrosa,  St.  Mary-Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  M.  Davidica,  Commercial  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  de  Lellis,  Principal,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Dolores,  Teacher,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Donald,  Head  of  Classics  De¬ 
partment,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Egidia,  Lourdes  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Eleanor,  Principial,  St.  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora. 

Skter  Mary  Ellen,  Principal,  Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Emily,  Mathematics  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Ephrem,  Assbtant  Registrar,  St. 
Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelbert,  Teacher  of  Typing, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Eulogia,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Joilet. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Physics  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Teacher  in  Senior  High 
School,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  Teacher  of  English,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  Dean,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sbter  M.  Fidelis,  Community  Supervisor,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  Registrar,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 
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Sister  M.  Fidelissima,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Francb,  Teacher  of  Chemistry, 
Holy  Family  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  Siena  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  de  Sales,  Teacher,  Aqui¬ 
nas  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Gabriel,  Latin  Teacher,  Loretto 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gabrielle,  Instructor  of  English,  St. 
Scholastics  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Genevieve,  President,  St.  Xavier 
College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gerlanda,  Alvernia  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Gertrude  Quinn,  Science  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Helena,  Art  Teacher,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Huberts,  Teacher  of  Biology, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Ignatia,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Innocentia,  Aquinas  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Irmina,  English  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Jacqueline,  Librarian,  Immacu- 
lata  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  James,  Latin  Instructor,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Januarius,  Supervisor,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Josepha,  Superior,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Instructor  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Josita,  Principal,  Immaculata  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Juana,  French  Teacher,  Loretto 
Academy  (Woodlawn),  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Juvenalia,  Teacher  of  Modem 
Languages,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Kigoberta,  Principal,  Angel  Guardian 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Laetitia,  Siena  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  M.  Leona,  Latin  Teacher,  St.  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Liguori,  Teacher,  Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Liliosa,  Principal,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Loretto,  Principal,  St.  Teresa  High 
School,  Decatur. 

Sister  Mary  Loyola,  St.  Xavier  Academy, 
Chicago. 


Sister  Mary  Lucy,  Teacher  of  Social  Science, 
St.  Casimir  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Luke,  Teacher  of  History,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Lumena,  Teacher  of  History,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  Secretary,  St.  Xavier 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Martine,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School. 

Sister  Mary  Medarda,  Teacher  of  History, 
Holy  Fainily  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Mercedes,  Teacher  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Norita,  Teacher,  Trinity  High 
School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  of  Mercy,  Teacher,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Dean,  St.  Xavier 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Olivia,  English  Instructor,  Mt.  St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  M.  Pancratius,  History  Teacher,  Loretto 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Patientia,  Teacher  of  Languages, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Patrick,  Head  of  French  Depart¬ 
ment,  Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Patrine,  Home  Economics  Direc¬ 
tor,  Visitation  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  Principal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  M.  Pauletina,  Librarian,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Pierre,  Head  of  Home  Economics 
Department,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Placida,  High  School  Teacher, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Redempta,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Reginald,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Regina,  Holy  Family  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Remigis,  Instructor,  St.  Constance 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School. 

Sister  Mary  Rose  Dominica,  Teacher,  Immac¬ 
ulata  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Helen,  Registrar,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Seraphia,  Teacher,  St.  Xavier 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Sevina,  Teacher,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Silva,  Teacher,  Alvernia  High  School, 
Chicago. 
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Sister  M.  SUveria,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Simplicissima,  Teacher  of  English, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicita,  Science  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Suzanne,  Art  Director,  Visitation 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Theodista,  Principal,  St.  Michael 
Central  Girls’  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Trinette,  Teacher,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Ursula,  Principal,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Venantia,  Lourdes  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Viatora,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Winifred,  Teacher  of  English. 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Xavier,  Teacher,  Immaculata  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Pauline,  Principal,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Philip  Neri,  History  Teacher,  Visitation 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Raphaelis,  Principal,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Rose  Ann,  Science  Teacher,  Aquinas 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Rose  Francis,  English  Teacher,  Aquinas 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Rose  Mary,  Teacher  of  English,  Aquinas 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Sebastian  Cronin,  Principal,  St.  Scholas- 
tica  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Tertulla,  St.  Mary  High  School,  Chicago. 

Smith,  A.  E.,  Principal,  Anna- Jonesboro  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Anna. 

Smith,  E.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bar¬ 
rington. 

Smith,  G.  F.,  Principal,  Starrett  School  for 
Girls,  Chicago. 

Smith,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Alexis. 

Smith,  J.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lock- 
port. 

Smith,  R.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rushville. 

Snider,  C.  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Walnut. 

Spelman,  Walter  B.,  Dean,  Morton  Junior 
College  Cicero. 

Stadtman,  C.  C.,  First  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield. 

Stahl,  Frank  W.,  Retired  High  School  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Bowen  High  School,  Chicago. 


Stam,  Peter,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton. 

Stauffer,  Andrew,  Wright  Junior  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Steggert,  B.  J.,  Registrar,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Stephens,  Joseph  B.,  Principal  of  Senior  Class, 
Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey. 

Steward,  D.  H.,  Registrar,  Central  Y.M.CA. 
College,  Chicago. 

Stillman,  Hazel  L.,  Principal,  Tuley  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Stout,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Momence. 

Stringer,  R.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Robinson. 

Synnerdahl,  Joseph  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Taggart,  C.  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Pro¬ 
viso  Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Tamoski,  A.  J.,  Head  of  Science  Department, 
Luther  Institute,  Chicago. 

Thalman,  John  W.,  Superintendent,  Waukegan 
Township  Secondary  Schools,  Waukegan. 

Theilgaard,  Sophie  A.,  Principal,  Flower  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Chicago. 

Thisted,  M.  N.,  Principal  of  High  School  and 
Dean  of  Men,  Western  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Macomb. 

Thomas,  E.  B.,  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Chicago. 

Thomas,  F.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Yorkville. 

Thomas,  J.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Illi¬ 
nois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 

Thompson,  D.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Gurnee. 

Tibbals,  C.  A.,  Assistant  Dean,  Armour  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Tower,  Willis  E.,  Retired,  Former  District 
Superintendent  of  Senior  High  Schools,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Towns,  O.  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Reddick. 

Tremain,  Eloise  R.,  Principal,  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest. 

Trimble,  H.  D.,  Assistant  High  School  Visi¬ 
tor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Tryon,  R.  M.,  Professor,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago. 

Underbrink,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Libertyville. 

Vohs,  E.  R.,  Principal,  De  Paul  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Waggoner,  S.  G.,  Principal,  University  Hi^ 
School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal. 
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Wallgren,  A.  Samuel,  Dean  and  Registrar, 
North  Park  Junior  College  and  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Walters,  O.  V.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Aurora. 

Webb,  L.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 

Weber,  C.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Tolono. 

Wezeman,  F.  H.,  Principal,  Chicago  Christian 
High  School,  Chicago. 

White,  Robert  S.,  Principal,  Englewood  Eve¬ 
ning  High  School,  Chicago. 

Whittier,  H.  K.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School.  Streator. 

Wible,  Ralph  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Chrisman. 

Wiedrich,  J.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
De  Pue. 

Wildman,  E.,  Principal  (Retired),  Kelly  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Willett,  G.  W.,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange. 

Williams,  L.  W.,  Secretary,  Appointments 
Committee,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Willis,  Albert,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fairfield. 

Wilmot,  H.  L.,  Dean,  La-Salle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior  College,  La  Salle. 

Wilson,  J.  Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Nashville. 

Wilson,  R.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Po¬ 
tomac. 

Wilson,  S.  K.  (Rev.),  President,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Winebrenner,  Howard  G.,  Assistant  Registrar, 
Central  YJH.CA.  College,  Chicago. 

Wing,  O.  N.,  Principal,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  Day 
and  Evening  High  School,  Chicago. 

Wingo,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Argo. 

Winroth,  H.  T.,  Student,  North  Park  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 

Wiseman,  Jean  B.,  Assistant  to  the  Principal, 
University  School  for  Girk,  Chicago. 

Woellner,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Woodworth,  Arthur  H.,  Educational  Adviser, 
Adult  Education  Council  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Worbois,  G.  M.,  Greenville  College,  Greenville. 

Wright,  W.  H.,  Principal,  Austin  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Yakel,  Ralph,  Professor  of  Education,  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur. 

Ylvisaker,  H.  L..  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Hinsdale. 

Young,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galesburg. 


Zimmerman,  J.  F.,  Class  Principal,  Thornton 
Township  High  School,  Harvey. 

INDIANA 

Addison,  Paul  F.,  Principal,  Central  Senior 
High  School,  Muncie. 

Bangs,  O.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ligonier. 

Barnard,  William  H.,  Taylor  University,  Up¬ 
land. 

Bateman,  Richard  M.,  Assistant  Principal, 
Peru  High  School,  Peru. 

Bauer,  W.  E.,  Valparaiso  University.  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Beaubout,  H.  R.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Plymouth. 

Bender,  Harold  S.,  Dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen. 

Binford,  H.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bloomington. 

Blanchard,  W.  M.,  Dean,  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle. 

Buck,  George,  Principal.  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 

Coons,  C.  S.,  Principal,  Froebel  High  School, 
Gary. 

Cox,  B.  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Logansport. 

Cunningham,  W.  F.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Darnall,  M.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Crawfordsville. 

Dawald,  V.  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Peru. 

Estrich,  J.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  An¬ 
gola. 

Farrell,  Allan  P.  (Rev.),  Associate  Dean,  West 
Baden  College  of  Loyola  University,  West 
Baden  Springs. 

Feik,  R.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East 
Chicago. 

Forney,  W.  S.,  Principal,  Wiley  High  School, 
Terre  Haute. 

Franzen,  Carl  G.  F.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Freeman,  L.  J.  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Crawfordsville. 

French,  John  M.,  Principal,  La  Porte  High 
School,  La  Porte. 

Friedrick,  W.  G.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Galey,  F.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fair- 
mount. 

Godwin,  W.  R.,  Principal,  Central  Junior 
High  School,  La  Porte. 

Grubb,  L.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Whit¬ 
ing. 

Haworth,  C.  V.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kokomo. 
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Hinshaw,  C.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ko¬ 
komo. 

Holdeman,  J.  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elk¬ 
hart. 

Hopkins,  L.  B.,  President,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville. 

Howard,  J.  Arthur,  Dean,  Taylor  University, 
Upland. 

Hunt,  F.  L.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver. 

Jessee,  H.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Johnson,  E.  A.,  Principal,  Burris  School,  Mun- 
cie. 

Jones,  J.  W.,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terra  Haute. 

Julian,  Roy  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Valparaiso. 

Kern,  C.  H.,  Principal,  High  School,  Misha¬ 
waka. 

Knapp,  M.  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  . 
Michigan  City. 

Kreinheaer,  O.  C.,  President,  Valparaiso  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparaiso. 

Kropf,  G.  S.,  Principal,  Riley  High  School, 
South  Bend. 

Kuhn,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Plym¬ 
outh. 

Ley,  S.  H.  (Rev.),  Instructor  in  English,  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Collegeville. 

Lucks,  H.  A.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Joseph’s  CoUege,  Rensselaer. 

Ludington,  J.  R.,  Assitant  Professor  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Mun- 
cie. 

Lutz,  C.  D.,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School, 
Gary. 

McCarty,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lafayette. 

McComb,  E.  H.  Kemper,  Principal,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Meyer,  J.  G.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Manchester  College,  North  Manchester. 

Miller,  L.  W.,  Principal,  Auburn  High  School, 
Auburn. 

Miller,  W.  M.,  Chairman,  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Miltner,  C.  C.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  CoUege, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

MitcheU,  J.  R.,  Principal,  Shields  High  School, 
Seymour. 

Moore,  H.  E.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Recommendations,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

Moore,  P.  S.,  Secretary  of  Committee  on 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame. 

Morgan,  D.  S.,  Principal,  Technical  High 
School,  IndianapoUs. 


Mourer,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Bedford  High 
School,  Bedford. 

Mullins,  V.  R.,  Director  of  Inspection,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Indianapolis. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
ConnersviUe. 

Myers,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
East  Chicago. 

Noyer,  Ralph,  Dean  of  the  College,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Nuzum,  R.  A.,  Principal,  Hobart  High  School, 
Hobart. 

Osborne,  James  I.,  Professor  of  English,  Wa¬ 
bash  CoUege,  CrawfordsviUe. 

Parker,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  President,  Hanover  CoUege, 
Hanover. 

Phillips,  L.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School, 
V’incennes. 

Pittenger,  L.  A.,  President,  BaU  State  Teachers 
CoUege,  Muncie. 

Pointer,  P.  D.,  Principal,  Central  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  South  Bend. 

Prentice,  D.  B.,  President,  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Terre  Haute. 

Putnam,  J.  W.,  President,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis. 

Rath,  G.  A.,  Acting  Dean,  CoUege  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis. 

Remmers,  H.  H.,  Director,  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Reference,  Purdue  University,  Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Robinson,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  East  (Chicago. 

Sellars,  C.  J.,  Principal,  High  School,  Rush- 
ville. 

Sister  Celeste,  Registrar,  St.  Mary-of-the- 
Woods  CoUege,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Sister  Frances  Joseph,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  CoUege,  St.  Mary- 
of-the-Woods. 

Sister  M.  Delphini,  Community  Supervisor, 
AncUla  Domini  High  School,  Donaldson. 

Sister  Mary  Elise,  Teacher,  Saint  Mary’s 
Academy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sister  M.  EvangeUsta,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Notre  Dame. 

Sbter  Mary  Frederick,  Dean  Mary’s  CoUege, 
Notre  Dame. 

Sister  Mary  Richard,  Teacher  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  M.  Symphoria,  Principal,  AnciUa  Dom¬ 
ini  High  School,  Donaldson. 

Sister  Miriam  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  St.  Mary’s  CoUege,  Notre  Dame. 

Smith,  F.  Marion,  President,  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege,  EvansvUle. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloommgton. 
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Spaulding,  E.  A.,  Principal,  Emerson  School, 
Gary. 

Spohn,  A.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Sprouse,  W.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Logansport. 

Stantz,  Guy,  Principal,  Gertsmeyer  Technical 
High  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Stoler,  F.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Anderson. 

Talley,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Columbus. 

Tatum,  H.  T.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Gary. 

Tirey,  R.  N.,  President,  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Torbet,  C.  E.,  Dean,  Evansville  College,  Evans¬ 
ville. 

Wefler,  Charles,  Principal,  Concannon  High 
School,  West  Terre  Haute. 

Wildman,  C.  H.,  President,  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity,  Greencastle. 

Young,  C.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

IOWA 

Bissen,  P.  A.  (Rev.),  Principal  Dowling  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 

Briggs,  G.  N.,  President,  Graceland  College, 
Lamoni. 

Burgstahler,  H.  J.,  President,  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Butler,  E.  J.  (Rev.),  Registrar,  St.  Ambrose 
College,  Davenport. 

Clark,  H.  M.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Charles  City. 

Cone,  Martin  (Rev.),  President,  St.  Ambrose 
College,  Davenport. 

Darling,  E.  C.,  Professor  of  Education,  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Davis,  G.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Keokuk. 

Dorcas,  H.  C.,  Univeristy  Examiner  and  Reg¬ 
istrar,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Douma,  F.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ottumwa. 

Elbert,  John  A.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Trinity 
College  High  School,  Sioux  City. 

Ellis,  R.  K.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  A.  (Rev.),  Dircetor  of  Studies, 
Columbia  College,  Dubuque. 

Foster,  J.  E.,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Quarter, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Gould,  W.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Greene,  C.  W.,  President,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield. 


Guernsey,  Bernard,  Principal,  High  School, 
Shenandoah. 

Harter,  T.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Center¬ 
ville. 

Hinkhoure,  F.  j..  Dean,  Parsons  College,  Fair- 
field. 

Hoefner,  A.  E.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Greek,  Wartburg  College,  Waverly. 

Johnson,  P.  E.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Morning- 
side  College,  Sioux  City. 

Johnson,  R.  N.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Dubuque. 

Kay,  G.  F.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Killion,  R.  A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Sac 
City. 

Kirby,  T.  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Kluss,  F.  J.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Lawlor,  T.  V.,  Business  Manager,  St.  Ambrose 
College,  Davenport. 

Lubbers,  I.  J.,  President,  Central  College, 
Pella. 

McEniry,  J.  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Ambrose 
Academy,  Davenport. 

Miller,  B.  R.,  Principal.  High  School,  Mar¬ 
shalltown. 

Miller,  F.  J.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Waterloo. 

Moats,  F.  I.,  Dean,  Simpson  College,  Indian- 
ola. 

Morehouse,  D.  W.,  President,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 

Mother  Mary  Geraldine,  Superintendent,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Heights  Academy,  Ottumwa. 

Myers,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Nelson,  M.  J.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Newbum,  Harry  K.,  Principal,  University 
High  School,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Nollen,  J.  S.,  President,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell. 

Patterson,  V.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Grinnell. 

Pearson,  A.  J.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  College, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Powers,  Lorraine,  Principal,  High  School,  Bel- 
mond. 

Preus,  O.  J.  H.,  President,  Luther  College, 
Decorah. 

Rae,  James,  Principal,  High  School,  Mason 
City. 

Rendahl,  J.  L.,  President,  Waldorf  College, 
Forest  City. 
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Roadman,  E.  A.,  President,  Momingside  CoN 
lege.  Sioux  City. 

Sage,  J.  R.,  Registrar,  Iowa  State  College  of 
A.  and  M.  A.,  Ames. 

Shirley,  William  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshalltown. 

Sister  Hazel  Marie  Roth,  Dean,  Ottumwa 
Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Latin  Instructor,  Mt.  St. 
Mary,  Cherokee. 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  History  Department. 
Clarke  College,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Antonia,  President,  Clarke  College, 
Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Antoninus,  Principal,  Our  Lady 
of  Angels  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Briar  Cliff  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  City. 

Sister  Mary  Aurelia  Carrico,  Principal,  Mt. 
St.  Clare  Academy. 

Sister  Mar>’  De  Pazzi,  Mathematics  Instructor. 
Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City. 

Sbter  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  Principal,  Mt. 
Mercy  Junior  College  and  Academy,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel,  Dean,  Cherokee  Junior 
College,  Cherokee. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela,  Dean  of  Women,  St. 
Ambrose  College,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Helene,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des.  Moines. 

Sister  M.  Josephina,  Head  of  Philosophy  De¬ 
partment,  Clarke  College,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Lucy  Clancy,  Principal,  Academy 
of  the  Visitation,  Dubuque. 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  Principal,  St.  Angela 
Academy,  Carroll. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross,  Principal,  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  Academy,  Davenport. 

Sister  M.  Petrella,  High  School  Teacher, 
Breda. 

Sister  Mary  Regis,  Dean,  St.  Clare  Junior 
College,  Clinton. 

Sbter  Mary  Remi,  Supervbor,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sbter  Mary  St.  Matthew,  Our  Lady  of  Angeb 
Academy,  Clinton. 

Sbter  M.  Vincentia  Harrington,  History 
Teacher,  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Dubu¬ 
que. 

Smith,  H.,  Business  Manager,  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege,  Fairfield. 

Trefz,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School. 
Creston. 

Wiederaenders,  D.  M.,  Teacher  Training, 
Wartburg  College,  Waverly. 

Wight,  E.  A.,  Dean  of  the  College,  University 
of  Dubuque,  Dubuque. 


KANSAS 

Babcock,  R.  W.,  Dean,  Division  of  General 
Science,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 

Brandenburg,  W.  A.,  President,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg  . 

Chandler,  H.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Edwards,  D.  M.,  President,  Friends  University, 
Wichita 

Heubner,  B.  P.,  Professor  of  Education.  Otta¬ 
wa  University,  Ottawa. 

Horn,  Nelson  P.,  President,  Baker  University, 
Baldwin. 

Kaufman,  E.  G.,  President,  Bethel  College 

Kelly,  John  B.,  President,  The  College  of 
Emporia,  Emporia. 

King,  Philip  C.,  President,  Washburn  College, 
Topeka. 

Martin,  A.  B.,  President,  Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa. 

Mossman,  F.  E.,  President,  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege,  Winfield. 

Mother  Lucy  Dooley,  President.  Mount  St. 
Scholastica  College,  Atchison. 

Mother  M.  Josepha,  St.  Mary  College,  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

Murphy,  A.  M.,  President,  The  Saint  Mary 
College,  Leavenworth. 

Neff,  Frank  A.,  Senior  Dean,  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita. 

Poundstone,  W.  J.,  Regbtrar,  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield. 

Rarick,  C.  E.,  President,  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
State  College,  Hays. 

Reilman,  Anthony,  Principal.  St.  Benedict’s 
Main  Hill  High  School,  Atchison. 

Schmitz,  S.  B.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Benedict’s  College,  Atchison. 

Schwinn,  Bonaventure,  Vice  President,  Mount 
St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchison. 

Sister  M.  Armella,  Principal,  Marymount 
Academy,  Salina. 

Sbter  Mary  Chrysostom,  Dean,  Marymount 
Academy,  Salina. 

Sister  M.  Julitta,  Directress,  St.  John’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wichita. 

Sbter  M.  Karlene,  Regbtrar  of  College,  Mt. 
St.  Scholastica,  Atchbon. 

Sbter  M.  Lorian,  Vice  President,  The  Saint 
Mary  College,  Leavenworth. 

Sister  Mary  Regina,  Provincial.  Mount  Car¬ 
mel  Academy,  Wichita. 

Sbter  Mary  Rosemary  Hogan,  Acting  Dean. 
Mount  St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchison. 

Sbter  Mary  Zena,  Dean  of  Studies,  Sacred 
Heart  Junior  College,  Wichita. 

Sister  Rose  Catharine,  Principal.  Ward  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 
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Sister  Rose  Dominic,  Dean,  Saint  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Leavenworth. 

Stinson,  Ralph,  High  School  Supervisor,  State 
Department,  Topeka. 

Stouffer,  E.  B.,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Yoder,  J.  J.,  Treasurer,  McPherson  College, 
McPherson. 

MICHIGAN 

.^verill.  F.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East 
Grand  Rapids. 

Barnes.  J.  R.,  Principal,  Grosse  Pointe  High 
School,  Grosse  Pointe. 

Barns,  B.  A.,  Principal,  Chadsey  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Beadle,  W.  B.,  Director  of  High  School  Rela¬ 
tions,  State  of  Michigan,  Lansing. 

Bijkbeck,  B.  L.,  Dean  of  Men,  Battle  Creek 
College,  Battle  Creek. 

Bow,  W.  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit. 

Burman.  Leona  (Mrs.),  Principal,  Emmanuel 
Missionary  College  Academy,  Berrien  Springs. 

Carlson,  W.  S.,  Principal,  High  School,  East 
Lansing. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
.Arbor. 

Chapman,  I.  E.,  Director  of  High  Schools, 
Detroit. 

Clark,  E.  M.,  Vice-President,  Ferris  Institute, 
Big  Rapids. 

Cole,  S.  G.,  President,  Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo. 

Corns,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Craig.  J.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mus¬ 
kegon. 

Darnell,  Albertus,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts,  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

Davb,  C.  O.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Davis.  J.  E.,  Principal,  High  School.  Ecorse. 

Dear,  R.  Ernest,  Principal,  L.  L.  Wright  High 
School,  Ironwood. 

Derry,  G.  H.,  President,  Marygrove  College, 
Detroit. 

Duggan,  L.  F.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  Houghton. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Edwards,  H.  E.,  Director,  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Emmanuel  Missionary  College,  Ber¬ 
rien  Springs. 

Elwyn,  Foss,  Principal,  High  School,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 


Everett,  J.  P.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo. 

Gant,  L.  O.,  Registrar,  Northern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Marquette. 

Gulick,  R.  J.,  Principal,  Wayne  High  School, 
Wayne. 

Gunn,  T.  J.,  Principal,  Eastern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Harton,  W.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Albion. 

Head,  W.  F.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Kalamazoo. 

Henry,  D.  D.,  Assistant  to  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Hervey,  J.  R.,  Principal,  South  Haven  High 
School,  South  Haven. 

Heyns,  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Holland 
Christian  High  School,  Holland. 

Hinchey,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Rodney  Wilson 
High  School,  St.  Johns. 

Johnston,  Edgar  G.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Leffler,  Emil,  President,  Battle  Creek  College, 
Battle  Creek. 

Lyttle,  S.  H.,  Principal,  Saginaw  High  School, 
Saginaw. 

MacLeod,  K.  M.,  Principal,  Fordson  High 
School,  Dearborn. 

Mann,  N.  H.,  Assistant  Principal,  Detroit 
University  High  School,  Detroit. 

Miller,  D.  S.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Murdoch,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Southwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Olsen,  G.  H.,  Principal,  Grand  Haven  High 
School,  Grand  Haven. 

Olsen,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Dearborn  High  School, 
Dearborn. 

Poetker,  A.  H.,  S.  J.,  President,  University  of 
Detroit,  Detroit. 

Post,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Christian  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Prakken,  William,  Principal,  Highland  Park 
High  School,  Highland  Park. 

Pratt,  Le  Roy,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Flint. 

(Juinn,  John  F.,  S.  J.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts, 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Rich,  D.  H.,  Principal,  Eastern  High  School, 
Lansing. 

Riemersma,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Holland. 

Rivett,  B.  J.,  Principal,  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Rooks,  A.  J.,  Dean,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Rose,  E.  G.,  Principal,  Marshall  High  School, 
Marshall. 
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Ryan,  G.  E.,  Registrar,  Battle  Creek  College, 
Battle  Creek. 

Semler,  C.  A.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Benton  Harbor. 

Sharer,  R.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Cold- 
water. 

Sister  Ann  Joachim,  Professor  of  Sodal 
Studies,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Adrian. 

Sister  Mary  Annunciata,  Principal,  Seminary 
of  the  Felician  Sisters,  Detroit. 

Sister  M.  Bertha,  Registrar,  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Adrian. 

Sister  M.  Bertrand,  Director  of  Studies, 
Catholic  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Blanche  Steves,  Principal,  Catholic 
Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Bonfilia,  Principal,  Our  Lady  of 
Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  Wyandotte. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  President,  Nazareth  Col¬ 
lege,  Nazareth. 

Sister  M.  De  Paul,  Instructor,  St.  Bernard 
High  School.  Detroit. 

Sister  Mary  Edwardine,  Principal,  St.  Andrew 
School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  M.  Estelle,  Community  Supervisor, 
Marywood,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Felix,  Registrar,  Catholic  Junior 
College,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Frederic  Ryan,  Principal,  Mount 
Mercy  Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  Principal,  Marywood 
Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Hortense,  Mt.  Mercy,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Sister  M.  Jerome  Smithers,  Principal,  St. 
Mary’s  School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  M.  Monica  Kress,  Principal,  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Sister  M.  Philippa,  Supervisor,  St.  Mary 
Academy,  Monroe. 

Sister  M.  Stella,  Principal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy,  Nazareth. 

Sister  Miriam  Fidelis,  Registrar,  Marygrove 
College,  Detroit. 

Smith,  Ira  M.,  Registrar,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Smith,  Julian  W.,  Principal,  Lake  View,  High 
School.  Battle  Creek. 

Stabler,  D.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lawton. 

Steen,  Thomas  W.,  President,  Emmanuel  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Stob,  Ralph,  President,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Straw,  W.  E.,  Dean,  Emmanuel  Missionary 
College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Sullivan,  Paul  D.,  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 


Thomas,  J.  W.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Wakefield. 

Thompson,  E.  C.,  Principal,  Pershing  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Thors,  John,  Jr.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Pontiac. 

Tyndall,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Dowagiac. 

Umbreit,  A.  G.,  Director,  Muskegan  Junior 
College,  Muskegon. 

Van  Hoesen,  Ralph,  Principal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Ferndale. 

Warner,  Mary  Munro  (Mrs.),  Department 
of  Education,  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalama¬ 
zoo. 

Welsh,  E.  J.,  Principal,  Battle  Creek  High 
School,  Battle  Creek. 

Whitehouse,  W.  W.,  Dean,  Albion  College, 
Albion. 

Wilcox,  C.  C.,  Director  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Kalamazoo. 

Williams,  Robert,  Assistant  Registrar,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 

Wiltse,  Norris  G.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Ypsilanti. 

Winger,  Paul  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Sturgis. 

Zabel,  W.  J.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Niles. 

MINNESOTA 

Bly,  John  M.,  Registrar,  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfield. 

Brother  Hugh  Elzear,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Winona. 

Brother  Jerome,  Assistant  Principal,  De  La 
Salle,  Minneapolis. 

Brother  John  Berchmans,  Principal,  Cretin 
High  School,  St.  Paul. 

Brother  Leopold,  President,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Winona. 

Brother  Richard,  Dean,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Winona. 

Brown,  J.  N.,  President,  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead. 

Cowling.  D.  J.,  President,  Carleton  College, 
Northfield. 

Flynn,  H.  E.,  Director  of  High  Schools,  State 
Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul. 

Grogan,  T.  C.,  Dean  of  Studies,  St.  Thomas 
Military  Academy,  St.  Paul. 

Guernsey,  J.  S.,  Headmaster,  Shattuck  School, 
Faribault. 

Haun,  Julius  W.  (Rev.),  Head,  Department 
of  English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona. 

McWhorter,  L.  N.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Minneapolis. 

Moe,  F.  B.,  Dean,  Virginia  Junior  College, 
Virginia. 
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Moynehan,  J.  H.,  President,  St.  Thomas  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul. 

Pace,  C.  N.,  President,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul. 

Reger,  W.  H.,  Assistant  Dean,  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Collegeville. 

Rosa,  I.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Owa- 
tonna. 

f  Dean,  College  of  St.  Thomas, 

Schabert,  J.  A.  •{  St.  Paul. 

(.Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul. 

Schmidt,  W.  F.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Con¬ 
cordia,  College,  Moorhead. 

Shumway,  R.  R.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Sister  Adelgundis,  Assistant  Librarian,  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Alice  Irene,  Principal,  St.  Margaret’s 
Academy,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Antonia  McHugh,  President,  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  Claire  Lynch,  Dean  of  College,  College 
of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Eluabeth  Marie,  Principal,  Academy 
of  the  Holy  Angels,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Eva,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
St.  Paul. 

Sister  Jeanne  Marie  Bonnett,  Educational 
Director,  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  M.  Alice,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Scholas- 
tica,  Dututh. 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy,  President,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona. 

Sister  M.  Ann,  Teacher,  Villa  Sancte  Scholas- 
tica,  Duluth. 

Sister  Mary  Edith  Whelan,  Principal,  St.  John 
High  School,  Rochester. 

Sister  M.  Evarista,  Principal,  Saint  Augustine 
High  School,  Austin. 

Sister  M.  Hildegarde,  Instructor,  St.  Felix 
High  School,  Wabasha. 

Sister  M.  Janet  Frances,  Principal,  Sacred 
Heart  High  School,  Waseca. 

Sister  M.  Lewine,  Teacher  of  English,  St. 
Benedict’s  Academy,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  M.  Rachael  Dady,  Instructor  in  Philos- 
phy.  College  of  Saint  Theresa,  Winona. 

Sister  M.  Rosamond,  President,  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  M.  Rudolphia,  Instructor,  St.  Felix 
High  School,  Wabasha. 

Slette,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Virginia. 

Sverdrup,  George,  President,  Augsburg  Col¬ 
lege,  Minneapolis. 

Taylor,  J.  F.,  Principal,  R.  E.  Denfield  Senior 
High  School,  Duluth. 

Todd,  E.  Edward,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield. 


MISSOURI 

.Adams,  E.  R.,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
of  Schoob,  Department  of  Education,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City. 

Baskett,  W.  D.,  Acting  Dean,  Central  College, 
Fayette. 

Bbckwell,  G.  L.,  Vice-Principal,  Central  High 
School,  St.  Joseph. 

Boehmer,  Florence  E.,  President,  Cottey  Col¬ 
lege,  Nevada. 

Bowden,  W.  S.,  Principal,  St.  Loub  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Brennan,  W.  M.,  Superintendent,  St.  Vincent’s 
High  School,  Perryville. 

Brother  Henry,  Principal,  Chrbtbn  Brothers 
High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Brother  Josephus,  Principal,  La  Salle  Insti¬ 
tute,  Glencoe. 

Brother  Julius  Kreshel,  Principal,  Willbm 
Cullen  McBride  High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Brother  L.  Jerome,  Instructor,  La  Salle  In¬ 
stitute,  Glencoe. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  321  Belt  Street,  St.  Loub. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  (Mrs.),  321  Belt  Street,  St. 
Loub. 

Burrb,  Carl,  Principal,  High  School,  Cbyton. 

Cahill,  Richard  (Rev.),  President,  St.  Loub 
University  High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Collins,  M.  Earle,  President,  Tarkio  College, 
Tarkio. 

Conway,  D.  H.,  President,  Rockhurst  College, 
Kansas  City. 

Coyle,  I.  F.,  Dean,  Junior  College  of  Flat 
River,  Flat  River. 

Crimmins,  H.  B.,  President,  St.  Loub  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Loub. 

Crowley,  F.  M.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
St.  Loub,  University,  St.  Loub. 

Dieterich,  H.  R.,  Principal,  College  High 
School,  Maryville. 

Donovan,  G.  F.,  President,  Webster  College, 
Webster  Groves. 

Dubach,  O.  F.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Kansas  City. 

Elliff,  J.  D.,  (Retbed),  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbb. 

Ellb,  Roy,  President,  Southwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  Principal,  Rockhurst  High  School, 
Kansas  City. 

Fair,  Eugene,  President,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Gipson,  Alice  E.,  Academic  Dean,  Lindenwood 
College,  St.  Charles. 

Hamlin,  G.  E.,  Comptroller,  The  Principb, 
St.  Loub. 

Harmon,  H.  G.,  President,  WilUam  Woods 
College,  Fulton. 
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Hendricks,  E.  L.,  President,  Central  Missouri 
State  Teachers  ColleRe,  Warrensburg. 

Hitch,  A.  M.,  President,  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville. 

Holt.  A.,  Supervisor,  St.  Joseph  Public  Schools. 
St.  Joseph. 

Johnson,  B.  Lamar,  Dean  of  Instruction, 
Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Keith,  Ruth,  Dean  of  Faculty,  William  Woods 
College,  Fulton. 

Kendig,  M.  M.,  Principal,  Educational  Direc¬ 
tor,  Barstow  School,  Kansas  City. 

Macdonald  Inez  Cope  (Mrs.),  Head  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Department.  French  Institute  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sion,  Kansas  City. 

McCluer,  F.  L.,  President,  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege.  Fulton. 

McGucken,  W.  J.,  Regent,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Mallon.  W.  M.  (Rev.),  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts, 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Marston,  Frederick,  Dean,  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville. 

Miller,  J.  C.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Northwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

Moon,  Allen,  Dean,  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty. 

Morgan,  F.  E.,  Director,  The  Principia.  St. 
Louis. 

Mother  M.  Edwarda.  Regent,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Mother  M.  Evangelista,  Provincial  Superior, 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Louis. 

Mother  Mary  T.  O’Loane,  Dean,  Maryville 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Mouton,  M.  O.,  Librarian,  Maryville  College, 
St.  Louis. 

Murphy,  D.  H.,  Principal,  Lafayette  High 
School,  St.  Joseph. 

Myers,  V.  C.,  Dean,  Southeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Parker,  W.  W.,  President,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Paulin,  E.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mary- 
hurst  Normal,  Kirkwood. 

Phillips,  C.  A.,  Director  of  Language,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  High  School,  Columbia. 

Rufi,  John,  Professor  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Sala,  J.  R.,  Dean,  Christian  College,  Columbia. 

Sanders,  W.  F.,  Dean,  Park  College,  Parkville. 

Schwitalla  Alphonse  M.,  S.  J.,  Dean,  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Scobee,  R.  T.,  Director  of  High  School  Super¬ 
vision,  State  Department  of  Education,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City. 

Shipley,  F.  W.,  Dean.  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Washington  University,  St.  Loub. 


Shouse,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Bertrande,  Principal,  St.  Vincent  High 
School,  Perryville. 

Sister  Catherine,  Supervisor,  Marellac  Semi¬ 
nary,  Normandy. 

Sister  Joseph  Aloysius  Geissut,  President, 
Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Alfred,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Berenice  O’Neill,  Instructor,  Font- 
bonne  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Caecilia,  Librarian,  St.  Mary’s  Junior 
College,  O’Fallon. 

Sister  Mary  Chrysologa,  Associate  Dean,  Notre 
Dame  Junior  College,  St.  Loub. 

Sbter  M.  Coletta,  Student  Adviser,  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Academy,  St.  Loub. 

Sbter  M.  Constance  Carroll,  Principal,  Re- 
demptorbt  High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sbter  M.  Evangela,  Supervisor,  Notre  Dame 
Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Francois,  Principal,  St.  Aloysius 
High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sbter  Mary  Gonzaga,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Sister  M.  Innocentia,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
Junior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sbter  M.  Marcella,  Principal.  St.  Teresa  Acad¬ 
emy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Prudentia,  Directress  of  Studies,  St. 
Mary’s  Junior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sbter  Mary  Purissima,  Principal,  St.  Mark’s 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Reginald  Helmsing  Instructor  of 
Chemistry,  Notre  Dame  Junior  College,  St. 
Loub. 

Sister  M.  Roswitha,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  St.  Loub. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Jane,  Principal,  St.  Francb 
Xavier  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Vincent  Ferrer  Foley,  Principal,  Incar¬ 
nate  Word  Academy,  Normandy. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Head  of  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton. 

Stellwagen,  H.  P.,  Principal,  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Stephens.  F.  F.,  Dean,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Stockard,  Orpha.  Dean,  Cottey  College,  Ne¬ 
vada. 

Sweazey,  G.  B.,  Dean,  Westminster  College, 
Fulton. 

Thomson,  A.  G.,  Superintendent  of  High 
Schools,  Catholic  High  School  Association, 
St.  Louis. 

Vandersloot,  F.  E.,  Principal,  Benton  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  St.  Joseph. 
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Wallace,  Marquess,  Principal,  Missouri  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Mexico. 

Winnie,  M.  F.,  Principal,  St.  Vincent’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Kansas  City. 

Wood,  J.  M.,  Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Young,  William  L.,  President-Elect,  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Parkville. 

MONTANA 

Riley,  Emmet  J.  (Very  Reverend),  President, 
Carroll  College,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA 

Anderson,  J.  T.,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Wayne. 

.Andreasen,  M.  L.,  President,  Union  College, 
Lincoln. 

Bimson,  O.  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lincoln. 

Burnett,  E.  A.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln. 

Centshall.  E.  G.,  Chancellor,  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Lincoln. 

Creighton,  J.  W.,  President,  Hastings  College, 
Hastings. 

Dreier,  Albert  A.,  Principal,  York  High 
School,  York. 

Elliott,  Robert  F.,  President,  Chadron 
Teachers  College,  Chadron. 

Griffin,  Harold  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Wayne. 

Harnly,  Paul  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Grand  Island. 

Henziik,  F.  E.,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Hildreth,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Fremont. 

Holt,  Edgar  A.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Municipal  University  of  Omaha, 
Omaha. 

Mahan,  P.  J.  (Rev.),  President,  Creighton 
University,  Omaha. 

Marrs.  R.  M.,  Principal,  South  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Mother  Helen  Casey,  Dean,  Duchesne,  College, 
Omaha. 

Oldfather,  C.  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Ostdiek.  J.  H..  Diocesan  Superintendent,  St. 
Mary’s  High  School,  Omaha. 

Pate,  W.  R.,  President,  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College,  Peru. 

Reed.  A.  A.,  University  Examiner,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Regan,  Eleanor,  President,  Duchesne  College, 
Omaha. 

Rosenlof,  G.  W.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln. 


Schilling,  H.  K.,  Dean,  Union  College,  Lincoln. 

Shyne,  David  A.  (Rev.),  Professor,  Creighton 
University,  Omaha. 

Sister  Irma,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Sister  M.  Constance,  Dean,  College  of  Saint 
Mary,  Omaha. 

Sister  Maiy  Marcella,  Supervisor,  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s  Hospital,  Omaha. 

Sister  M.  Olivia,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Omaha. 

Skillstad,  T.  P.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Norfolk. 

Thompson,  T.  J.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Tyler,  William  A.,  Trustee,  Doane  College, 
Crete. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Diefendorf,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Gossard,  H.  C.,  President,  New  Mexico 
Normal  University,  Las  Vegas. 

McFarland,  W.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Las  Vegas. 

Mullins,  R.  J.,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Santa  Fe. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Breitwieser,  J.  V.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Kroeze,  B.  H.,  President,  Jamestown  College, 
Jamestown. 

Lillehaugen,  S.  T.,  State  Chairman,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Bismarck. 

Sister  M.  Hubert,  Commercial  Instructor,  St. 
John’s  -Academy,  Jamestown. 

Sister  M.  Yvonne,  Superintendent,  St.  John’s 
Academy,  Jamestown. 

Tighe,  B.  C.  B.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Balmer,  W.  G.,  County  Superintendent,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Beer,  Jesse,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mansfield. 

Bilstein,  J.  C.  (Rev.),  Principal  Xavier  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Bixler,  L.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Mus¬ 
kingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Blair,  J.  L.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent. 

Bracken,  E.  J.,  Dean,  John  Carroll  University, 
Cleveland. 

Brown,  K.  I.,  President,  Hiram  College, 
Hiram. 
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Burns,  Dennis,  President.  Xavier  University, 
Cincinnati. 

Carlisle,  E.  F.,  Principal,  Willis  High  School, 
Delaware. 

Carrigan,  Edward,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati. 

Claggett,  A.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Oakwood 
Schools,  Dayton. 

Clark,  P.  E.,  Chemistry  Professor,  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord. 

Clippinger,  W.  G.,  President,  Otterbein  Col¬ 
lege,  Westerville. 

Collicott,  J.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Columbus. 

Conry,  E.  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Ursuline  High 
School,  Youngstown. 

Deller,  A.  D.,  Dean  of  Boys,  De  Vilbiss  High 
School,  Toledo. 

Dietz,  F.  T.,  Assistant  Principal,  St.  Xavier 
High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Doutt,  H.  M.,  Profesor  of  Secretarial  Science, 
University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Dunathan,  H.  R.,  President,  Findlay  College, 
Findlay. 

Emswiler,  H.  W.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Columbus. 

Fisher,  R.  D.,  Secretary,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland. 

Fitch,  D.  R.,  Registrar,  Denison  University, 
Granville. 

Flood,  J.  W.,  Principal,  Akron  West  High 
School,  Akron. 

Focke,  T.  M.,  Dean,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland. 

Goetsch,  W.  R.,  Registrar,  Fenn  College, 
Cleveland. 

Hartwich,  F.  C.,  Principal,  Chaminads  High 
School,  Dayton. 

Hayden,  J.  B.,  Headmaster,  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson. 

Hickok,  R.  K.,  President,  Western  College, 
Oxford. 

Hubert.  M.  J.,  Acting  Dean,  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Hyde,  M.  W.,  Dean,  Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance. 

Ireland,  D.  B.,  Principal,  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

James,  H.  C.,  President,  Ohio  University, 
Athens. 

Jameson,  S.  F.,  Principal,  Ashland  High 
School,  Ashland. 

Jones.  H.  W.,  President,  Youngstown  College, 
Youngstown. 

Kinneer,  J.  K.,  Principal,  High  School,  Nelson- 
ville. 

Landis,  E.  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dayton. 


Layton,  F.  P.,  Professor  of  Speech,  Mus¬ 
kingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Lindquist,  R.  D.,  Director,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus. 

Love,  D.  M.,  Acting  Dean,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin. 

Maline,  J.  L.  (Rev.),  High  School  Supervisor, 
Xavier  University,  (Milford  Division),  Mil¬ 
ford  Novitiate,  Milford. 

Mason,  E.  G.,  Dean,  Ashland  College,  Ash¬ 
land. 

Montgomery,  R.  N.,  President,  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord. 

Morley,  E.  E.,  Principal,  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heights. 

Mother  M.  Veronica,  President,  Ursuline  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Cleveland. 

Nash,  P.  C.  and  Mrs.  Nash,  President,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Nauts,  M.  C.,  Pricipal,  Thomas  A.  DeV'ilbiss 
High  School,  Toledo. 

Neuberg,  M.  J.,  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field. 

Neuenschwander,  Anna  R.,  Muskingum  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Concord. 

O'Connor,  Robert  V.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Studies, 
De  Sales  College,  Toledo. 

Ogan,  R.  W.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord. 

Ottermann,  Charles,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cinciimati. 

Overman,  J.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green. 

Pa  tin,  R.  B.,  Principal,  Shaker  High  School, 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland. 

Pieffer,  H.  A.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Barberton. 

Pottorf,  J.  L.  G.,  Principal,  McKinley  High 
School,  Canton. 

Powers,  P.  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland. 

Reavis,  G.  H.,  Director  of  Instruction,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Columbus. 

Replogle,  L.  K.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Columbus. 

Schoonover,  D.  T.,  Dean  and  Acting  President, 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Schuetz,  John,  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Shatzer,  C.  G.,  Dean,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield. 

Sheridan,  Harold  J.,  Dean,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware. 

Shively,  C.  P.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elyria. 

Simmons,  F.  L.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

Simmons,  H.  E.,  President,  University  of  .\k- 
ron,  Akron. 
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Simon,  Webster  G.,  Dean  of  Faculties  of  Art 
and  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland. 

Sister  Alexandria,  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Columbus. 

Sister  Dorothea,  Directress,  Academy  of 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St. 
Joseph. 

Sister  Ernestine,  Summit  Country  Day  School, 
Cincinnati. 

Sister  Holy  Angels,  Superintendent,  Ursuline 
High  School,  Youngstown. 

Sister  Maria  Corona,  Dean,  College  of  Mount 
St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount.  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Marie  St.  Eleanor,  Dean  of  Women, 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Sister  Mary,  Principal,  St.  Augustine  Academy, 
Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Aloyse,  President,  St.  Mary  of  the 
Springs  College,  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Mary  Manse  Col¬ 
lege,  Toledo. 

Sister  Mary  Augustine,  Principal,  Villa 
Angela  Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Basil,  Teacher  of  English,  St.  Aug¬ 
ustus  Academy,  Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Borgias,  Dean,  Notre  Dame  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Euclid. 

Sister  Mary  Bridget,  Teacher,  Our  Lady  of 
Cincinnati  College,  EdgecliS.  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine  Raynor,  President, 
Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo. 

Sister  Mary  Celestine,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Francelia,  Assistant  Principal,  Lour¬ 
des  Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Frances,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Gouzaga,  Dean,  Ursuline  College  for 
Women,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  Registrar,  Our  Lady  of 
Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Jeanita,  Notre  Dame  College, 
South  Euclid. 

Sister  M.  Justinian,  Principal,  St.  Clare  Acad¬ 
emy,  Sylvania. 

Sister  M.  Mechtildis,  Principal,  Academy  of 
St.  Therese,  Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Hildred  Hughes,  Principal,  St.  Ur¬ 
sula  Academy,  Toledo. 

Sbter  M.  Monica,  Directress  of  Studies,  St. 
Mary  of  the  Springs  Academy,  East 
Columbus. 


Sister  Mary  Patrice,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Remigia,  Latin  Instructor,  St.  Clare 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Sister  M.  Roberta,  Instructor  of  English, 
Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Seraphia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Garfield  Heights. 

Sister  M.  Vincent,  Teacher,  Ursuline  High 
School,  Youngstown. 

Sister  Teresa,  Mt.  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Reading. 

Slattery,  J,  J.,  Superintendent,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  School,  Newark. 

Smith,  O.  B.,  Principal,  McKinley  High  School, 
Niles. 

Smucker,  Vernon,  Principal,  High  School, 
Wooster. 

Soper,  E.  D.,  President,  Ohio  Weselyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Delaware. 

Stewart,  L.  P.,  Principal,  Walnut  Hills  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Stokes,  A.  C.,  Principal,  Fremont  Ross  High 
School,  Fremont. 

Stradley,  B.  L.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Swain,  H.  P.,  Principal,  North  High  School, 
Columbus. 

Tobin,  W.  A.  (Rev.),  Vice-President,  De  Sales 
College,  Toledo. 

Tredith,  W.  C.  (Rev.),  President,  University 
of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Upham,  A.  H.,  President,  Miami  University, 
Oxford. 

Whinnery,  K.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  San¬ 
dusky. 

Wietzke,  Walter,  Capital  University,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Wood,  O.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Athens. 

Wright,  L.  C.,  President,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Berea. 

Yeske,  L.  A.  (Rev.),  President,  Cathedral 
Latin  School,  Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Baker,  I.  W.,  Principal,  Classen  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Balyeat,  F.  A.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Conger,  K.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Foster,  Eli  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Tulsa. 

Gittinger,  Roy,  Dean  of  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Halley,  E.  E.,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City. 
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Herring,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Holley,  J.  Andrew,  Director  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City. 

McCalister,  W.  H.,  Principal,  Britton  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Britton. 

McLeod,  L.  S.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Batson,  W,  H.,  Director,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Compton,  R.  K.,  Dean,  Sioux  Falls  College, 
Sioux  Falls. 

Deimer,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Aber¬ 
deen. 

Doner,  D.  B.,  Registrar,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings. 

Dunbar,  O.  D.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Huron. 

Edwards,  A.  U.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Psychology,  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings. 

Eversull,  F.  L.,  President,  Huron  College, 
Huron. 

Fort,  L.  M.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Frankenfeld,  H.  W.,  Registrar  and  Examiner, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Granskou,  C.  M.,  President,  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falls. 

Janda,  Vincent,  State  High  School  Supervisor, 
Rapid  City. 

Janke,  G.  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Mitchell. 

Knox,  J.  J.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 

Lynott,  M.  A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Brook¬ 
ings. 

Miller,  D.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  Water- 
town. 

Nichol,  R.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Yank¬ 
ton. 

Sister  Mary  Camillus,  Assistant  Principal, 
Cathedral  High  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Smith,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  College,  I>akota  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Mitchell. 

Wrage,  Theo,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Madison. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Boucher,  C.  S.,  President,  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown. 

Bowers,  E.  V'.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  Huntington. 

Cramblet,  W.  H.,  President,  Bethany  College, 
Bethany. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  President,  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Institute. 


Eliassen,  R.  H.,  Head,  Department  of  Educa-  I 
tion,  Bethany  College,  Bethany.  | 

Fleming,  H.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  I 
Monongah.  | 

Gibson,  A.  J.,  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Charleston. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  Principal,  Beaver  High  School, 
Bluefield. 

Kirkpatrick,  F.  H.,  Dean  of  Personnel,  Beth¬ 
any  College,  Bethany. 

Stemple,  F.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN 

.Ames,  J.  H.,  President,  River  Falls  State 
Teachers  College,  River  Falls. 

Balzer,  G.  J.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Barkley,  Mathew,  Principal,  West  Milwaukee 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Barrows,  T.  N.,  President,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton. 

Bonar,  H.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mani¬ 
towoc. 

Briggs,  Lucia  R.,  President,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

Brown,  T.  G.,  Principal,  Boys’  Technical  High 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Connors,  H.  F.,  Principal.  High  School, 
Hurley. 

Deakins,  C.  E.,  Registrar,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton. 

Doherty,  W.  J.  (Rev.),  President,  St.  Cather¬ 
ine  High  School,  Racine. 

Evans,  Silas,  President,  Ripon  College,  Ripon. 

Finnegan,  T.  A.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Marquette 
University  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Fitzpatrick,  E.  A.,  President,  Mount  Mary 
College,  Milwaukee. 

French,  Marjorie,  Assistant  Principal,  Mil- 
waukee-Dow  ner  Seminary,  Milwaukee. 

Ganfield,  W.  A.,  President,  Carroll  College, 
Waukesha. 

Hill,  J.  D.,  President,  Teachers  College, 
Superior. 

Holt,  H.  H.,  Dean,  St.  John’s  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Delafield. 

Keefe,  Anselm  M.  (Rev.),  Rector  and  Dean, 

St.  Norbert  College,  West  De  Pere. 

Keegan,  D.  J.,  Assistant  Dean,  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee. 

Lazenby,  John  C.,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

McCarthy,  R.  C.,  President,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  Milwaukee. 

McNeel,  J.  H.,  Principal,  High  School,  Beloit. 
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Mallon.  C.  E.,  Assistant  Principal.  Campion 
Jesuit  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Melrer,  Mary  L.,  Registrar,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  Milwaukee. 

Miller,  D.  W.,  Principal,  Horlick  Senior  High 
School,  Racine. 

Kelson,  B.  E.,  President,  Stout  Institute,  Me- 
nominie. 

Polk,  F.  R.,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 
Oshkosh. 

Powell,  F.  V’.,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Madison. 

Randle.  F.  S.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Madison. 

Rintelmann,  E.  H.,  Milwaukee  University 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Ryan,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Wisconsin  High 
School,  Madison. 

Sister  Marie  Francis.  Principal,  Edgewood 
High  School,  Madison. 

Sister  M.  Albertine,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Superior. 

Sister  Mary  Ale.xis,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  Stevens  Point. 

Sister  M.  Anastasia,  Librarian,  St.  Mary's 
Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sister  Mary  Angeline,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sister  M.  Annella,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Viterbo 
College,  La  Crosse. 

Sister  Mary  Baptist,  Registrar,  St.  Clare  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Francis. 

Sister  M.  Caritine,  Teacher  of  French,  St. 
Mary’s  Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sister  Mary  Dominic,  Dean,  Mount  Mary 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Donata,  Instructor  of  Science, 
St.  Clare  College,  St.  Francis. 

Sister  Mary  Enrico,  Registrar,  Saint  Mary’s 
Academy,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sister  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Hilaris,  Principal,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette. 

Sister  M.  Hyacinthe,  Prioress,  Saint  Clare 
Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Ignatia,  English  Instructor,  St. 
Clare  College,  St.  Francis. 

Sister  M.  Januarius,  High  School  Supervisor, 
St.  Clare  Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sister  M.  Mechtildis,  Head  of  Mathematics 
Department,  Cathedral  High  School,  Super¬ 
ior. 

Sister  Mary  Melanie,  Science  Teacher,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette. 

Sister  M.  Miriam,  Mathematics  Department, 
St.  Mary’s  Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sister  Mary  Paul  Joseph,  Holy  Angels  Acad¬ 
emy,  Milwaukee. 


Sister  Mary  Ruth,  Librarian,  Mercy  High 

School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Ruth,  Saint  Clara  Normal  School, 
Sinsinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Seraphia,  Vice-Principal,  Mess- 

mer  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  M.  Ursula,  Principal,  Mercy  High 

School,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Ursuline,  Principal,  Holy  Angels 
Academy,  Milwaukee. 

Theisen,  H.  H.,  Principal,  High  School,  Fond 
du  Lac. 

Towner,  M.  C.,  Assistant  to  President,  Law¬ 
rence  College,  Appleton. 

Urban,  William,  Principal,  High  School,  She¬ 
boygan. 

Voelker,  John  M.  (Rev.),  Principal  Messmer 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Waddell,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison. 

Weber,  Lynda  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison. 

Weirick.  Bessie  M.,  Registrar,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit. 

West,  R.  O.,  Principal,  High  School,  West 
Allis. 

Willing,  M.  H.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Worthington,  J.  E.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Waukesha. 

WYOMING 

Kilzer,  L.  R.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Maxwell,  C.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

OTHER  STATES 

Carr,  W.  G.,  Director  of  Research  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Davis,  J.  Thomas,  Dean,  John  Tarleton  Col¬ 
lege,  Stephenville,  Texas. 

Eells,  Walter  C.,  Coordinator,  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondard  School  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Huntley,  M.  C.,  Executive  Secretary,  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Ives,  C.  A.,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jessen,  Carl  A.,  Senior  Specialist  in  Secondary 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

McCracken,  C.  C.,  Director,  College  Depart¬ 
ment,  Presbyterian  U.  S.  A.  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McGrath,  E.  J.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor, 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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Marsh,  C.  S.,  Vice-President,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Roemer,  Joseph,  Dean,  Experimental  Junior 
College,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sister  M.  Francisca,  School  Supervisor,  Lo- 
retto  Mother  House,  Neritu,  Kentucky. 


Stetson,  F.  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Taylor,  C.  H.,  Principal,  Cranston  High 
School,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 

Zook,  George  F.,  President,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED— 1937 


Caswell,  H.  L.,  and  Campbell,  D.  S.  Read¬ 
ings  in  Curriculum  Development.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1937. 
Pp.  xvu  +  7S3. 

A  companion  volume  to  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  by  the  same  authors.  In  the 
present  work  the  authors  have  brought  to> 
getber  “many  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  discussion  of  curriculum 
development,  especially  those  that  have 
been  published  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.”  A  total  of  371  “Readings”  are  given, 
each  varying  in  length  from  a  page  or  two 
to  ten  or  more  pages.  As  Dr.  Strayer,  the 
Editor,  says:  “This  book  is  a  veritable 
treasure  house  for  students  of  curriculum 
development.” 

Douglass,  Harl  R.  Secondary  Education  for 
Youth  in  Modern  America.  Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1937.  Pp. 
X  +  137. 

A  report  of  the  American  Youth  Com¬ 
mission,  yet  without  necessarily  reflecting 
the  policy  or  the  opinions  of  the  individual 
members.  The  book  seeks  to  present  the 
major  influences  that  “must  give  direction 
to  a  re-adjustment  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion”  and  to  suggest  possibilities  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  effectively. 

Hanus,  Paul  H.  Adventuring  in  Education. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1937. 
Pp.  viii  -t-  259. 

An  account  of  the  educational  changes 
observed  and  (in  part)  produced  by  the 
author  during  his  long  life  of  83  years  as 
a  schoolman.  The  book  is  iiersonal  through¬ 
out  and  is  written  in  Dr.  Hanus’s  inimi¬ 
tably  clear  and  forceful  style. 

Harap,  Henry,  et  al.  The  Changing  Curricu¬ 
lum.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1937.  Pp.  xi  -|-  351. 

This  b  a  book  prepared  by  a  curriculum 
committee  appointed  jointly  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of 
Instruction  and  by  the  Society  for  Cur¬ 
riculum  Study.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  present  an  up-to-date  summary  of 
thought  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide 
future  thinking  along  certain  well  defined 
pathways.  The  first  part  includes  the  theo¬ 


retical  basis  of  curriculum,  the  second  part 
consists  of  an  appraisal  of  outstanding  cases 
of  curriculum  development. 

Holley,  C.  H.  High  School  Teacher^  Methods. 
Champaign,  Illinois:  The  Garrard  Press, 
1937-  Pp.  vii  -I-  514. 

Centers  the  discussion  around  a  series  of 
practical  problems  dealing  with  classroom 
methods.  Considers  all  aspects  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  instructional  responsibilities.  A  very 
practical  common-sense  book,  especially 
helpful  to  beginning  teachers. 

Mann,  Mary  Peabody.  The  Life  of  Horace 
Mann.  Washington:  National  Education 
Association,  1937.  Pp.  viii  -\-  610. 

This  is  a  centennial  edition  of  a  work 
written  by  the  wife  of  Horace  Mann  shortly 
after  his  death.  Secretary  W.  E.  Givens  says 
in  the  Foreword  that  the  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  advent  of  Horace  Mann  into 
the  work  of  public  education  was  spon¬ 
sored  “For  the  purpose  of  spreading 
throughout  America  a  knowledge  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  and  his  inspired  leadership  which 
in  importance  to  democracy  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln.”  This  book  helps  to  spread  that 
knowledge. 

Pringle,  R.  W.  The  Junior  High  School.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1937.  Pp.  xii  -I-  408. 

In  this  book,  as  in  the  author’s  earlier 
works,  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  comprising  the  junior  high  school  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups:  pre¬ 
adolescents  and  early  adolescents  —  with 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment  in  each  of  these  two  groups. 
The  author  therefore  argues  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  made  with  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  that  classroom  methods  should 
be  adapted  to  tbe  maturity  of  the  pupils 
thus  classified.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is,  in  consequence,  devoted  to  suggestions 
for  constructing  a  program  of  studies  for 
the  junior  high  school  and  to  discussions  as 
to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  interpreting 
it  to  the  pupils. 
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Reeder,  W.  G.  A  First  Course  in  Education. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937. 
Pp.  xvi  -f-  720. 

A  textbook  for  students  first  beginning 
the  study  of  Education  and  its  problems. 
The  author  says:  “He  has  tried  to  show 
educational  practice  and  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  evaluate  this  practice  in  terms  of  a 
defensible  philosophy  of  Education  which 
he  will  be  in  process  of  formulating.’’  The 
work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  styled  re¬ 
spectively:  Education  and  the  Social  Order, 
Materials  of  Instruction,  The  Pupil  and  the 
Educative  Process,  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Schools,  and  Education  as 
a  Profession. 

Stanford  University  Education  Faculty. 
The  Challenge  oj  Education.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1937. 
Pp.  xii-l-471. 

A  cooperative  study  carried  on  “over 
a  period  of  some  four  years  (by)  a  score 
of  faculty  members.”  The  book  b  divided 
into  five  main  parts  as  follows:  “What  b 
the  task  of  the  School?”  “What  b  the  role 
of  the  teacher?”  “What  b  the  role  of  the 
administrator?”  “What  are  the  roles  of 
other  specialized  workers?”  “What  are  the 
obligations  of  higher  and  adult  education?” 
and  “Education  as  a  life  career.” 

Whitney,  F.  L.  The  Elements  of  Research. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1937.  Pp. 
xvii  6i6. 

A  handbook  that  professes  not  to  be 


“weighted  on  the  side  of  psychological  an^j 
statbtical  technique”  but  “a  textbook  thatj 
has  dealt  adequately  with  the  whole  field  of ! 
research.”  Devotes  approximately  a  thii^jl 
of  its  pages  to  practical  considerations  ofT 
research  in  general  and  about  two  thini|| 
of  its  pages  to  special  types  of  resear^ 
Has  16  chapters,  35  tables,  and  almost  aa^ 
indefinite  number  of  bibliographical  cita4 
tions.  1 

Mittell,  S.  F.,  Editor.  Brass  Tacks.  The  LonM 
Road.  War  Madness.  Proportional  ReptiM 
sentation.  Washington;  National  Home  li^ 
brary  Foundation,  1937. 

A  series  of  little  books  each  comprbiB|l 
about  150  pages  and  each  selling  for  2^ 
cents.  Each  book  b  written  “for  the  Ameid 
can  people  in  a  language  they  can  undent 
stand.”  Brass  Tacks  deals  with  the  probleoM 
of  the  distribution  of  commodities,  Tk$% 
Long  Road  endeavors  to  help  readers  “scm 
the  true  proportions  of  life  as  a  whole”—* 
a  “thoughtful  deep-hearted  book  on  hu-n 
man  life”;  War  Madness  seeks  to  show) 
how  terribly  bound  to  munition  dealers  our! 
government  b;  while  Proportional  Reprf{ 
sentation  b  an  explanation  of,  and  a  pica, 
for,  a  modified  system  of  representation  m 
legislative  bills.  Two  of  these  books  havt! 
forewords  and  are  recommended  by  suchj 
notable  American  citizens  as  Samuel  Sea-^ 
bury  and  Dorothy  Canfield  Fbher;  thc{ 
other  two  books  have  prefaces  by  their  < 
authors.  ^ 


